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From  the  Right  Hon.  JOHN  BPJGHT'S  SPEECH  at 

Birmingham  : 

"It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  the  history  of  our  country  that  is 
nearest  our  own  times  young  men  are  least  acquainted  with.  It  is  not 
written  in  histories  that  were  read  at  school,  and  they  ai-e  not  old  enough, 
as  I  am  old  enough,  to  remember  almost  every  political  fact  since  the 
great  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  I  wish  young  men  would  read  some  history  of 
this  period.  A  neighbour  and  a  friend  of  mine,  a  most  intelligent  and 
accomplished  clergyman — Mr.  Molesworth — has  published  a  work,  being  a 
political  history  of  England  from  the  year  1830— that  is,  from  the  first 
Reform  Bill — until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  :  a  book  honestly 
written,  in  which  facts  are  plainly — and  I  believe  truly— stated,  and  a 
work  which  would  give  great  information  to  all  the  young  men  of  the 
country,  if  they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  read  it." 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


For  reasons  that  are  assigned  at  the  beginning  of  my 
History  I  have  commenced  it  with  an  account  of  the 
great  reform  struggle  of  1831  and  1882  ;  and  I  have 
embodied  in  the  present  volume  my  History  of  that 
contest ;  but  greatly  abridged,  in  some  parts  altogether 
re-written,  in  all  carefully  revised  and  corrected,  and 
with  a  few  additions.  There  is,  however,  one  passage 
of  that  work  which  I  have  left  entirety  untouched — 
that,  namely,  which  narrates  the  interview  of  Lords 
Grey  and  Brougham  with  William  IV.  on  the  morning 
of  the  22d  of  April  1831,  and  which  gave  rise  to  a 
protracted  controversy.  I  have  made  a  slight  correc- 
tion in  the  observations  with  which  the  anecdote  was 
prefaced  ;  but  the  story  of  the  interview  itself  is  told 
word  for  word  as  it  was  given  in  the  first  edition  of  my 
History  of  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1832.  I  felt  that  after 
the  generous  and  honourable  alacrity  with  which  Lord 
Brougham  came  forward  to  rescue  me  from  the  embar- 
rassing position  in  which  the  present  Lord  Grey's  flat 
denial  of  my  narrative  had  placed  me,  and  to  make 
himself  distinctly  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  my 
narrative,  I  should  be  laying  myself  open  to  a  charge 
of  being  wanting  in  the  grateful  respect  I  owe  to  the 
memory  of  that  great  man,  if  I  were  now  to  withdraw 
the  passage  from  any  desire  to  shorten  this  part  of  my 
work.  I  am  now  enabled  to  give  that  anecdote  stamped 
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with  what  Lord  Grey  justly  termed  '  the  high  authoi'ity 
of  Lord  Brougham ; '  an  evidence  in  its  favour  which 
I  say  advisedly,  and  after  having,  I  believe,  read  all 
that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  is  not  only  un- 
shaken, but  rather  corroborated  by  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  confute  it. 

In  that  large  portion  of  my  work  which  is  altogether 
new  I  propose  to  follow  with  regard  to  the  debates  on 
questions  of  great  national  importance  the  plan  adopted 
in  my  History  of  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1832.  I  have 
given  the  report  of  the  speeches  which  throw  most 
light  on  the  question,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  received  and  regarded  by  different  parties,  in  a  very 
shortened  form.  Exordia,  perorations,  flights  of  rhe- 
toric, even  flights  of  eloquence,  have  been  remorse- 
lessly pruned  away,  and  the  residue  has  been  greatly 
condensed ;  but  the  style,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
very  words,  of  each  orator  have  been  carefully 
preserved. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  other  histories  which 
cover  a  portion  more  or  less  considerable  of  the  ground 
over  which  this  work  is  intended  to  extend ;  but  their 
point  of  departure  is  different,  and  so  also  are  the 
presiding  ideas  under  which  they  are  written. 

W.  N.  M. 

Spotland  Vicarage,  Rochdale, 
May  30,  1871. 
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CHAPTER    L 

INTRODUCTORY. 

I  intend  to  write  the  history  of  England  during  tho 
forty  years  over  which  my  memory  ranges.  I  do  not 
attempt  to  wx-ite  a  history  of  the  British  Empire  or  of  the 
British  Isles,  but  simply  of  England  ;  and  therefore  I  shall 
not  refer  to  Scotch,  Irish,  colonial,  or  foreign  affairs,  unless 
they  seem  to  me  to  have  appreciably  accelerated,  retarded, 
or  modified  the  course  of  English  events.  I  commence 
with  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  I  choose  ifc  as  my  point  of 
departure  for  many  reasons.  It  is  the  earliest  important 
occurrence  in  the  history  of  this  country  which  my  memory 
clearly  embraces.  It  effected  a  great  and  enduring  change 
in  the  Constitution  without  violence  or  illegality.  It  in- 
augurated a  long  series  of  improvements,  which  are  dis- 
tinctly traceable  to  it  as  their  source.  It  has  conferred  a 
continuously  increasing  power  on  public  opinion  as  dis- 
tinguished from  popular  clamour.  Lastly,  it  was  the 
commencement  of  an  era  which  has  been  a  period  of 
unexampled  peace  and  prosperity,  as  well  as  of  rapid 
and  manifest  political,  material,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  development. 

During  the  years  1831  and  1832  the  attention  of  the 
nation  was  monopolised  by  the  Reform  struggle,  and  the 
struggle  at  the  hustings  which  succeeded  it.  To  this 
subject,  therefore,  our  attention  will  be  almost  exclusively 
directed  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  volume.  But  before 
entering  on  it,  we  will  briefly  sketch  the  origin  and  course 
of  the  agitation  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1831. 
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The  abuses  of  which  the  reformers  complained  were  not 
of  modern   growth.     Many  of   them  were  as    old   as    our 
representative   system,  which,  dating  from  ages  in  which 
anarchy   and  oppression  were  struggling  with  each  other 
as    in    one   vast    weltering    chaos,    was    sure    to    present 
numerous    anomalies    and   incongruities.     Some    of   these 
were  from  time  to  time  corrected ;  but  others  grew  up  in 
their  place.     In  the  earlier  periods   of  our  parliamentary 
history  there  was  no  fixed   rule  for  the    selection  of  the 
towns  represented  in  the  Lower  House.     The  King  appears 
to  have  issued  his  writ  to  such  as  he  chose  to  select,  being 
usually,  though  not  invariably,  guided    in   his   choice  by 
their  importance  and  populousness  ;  and  as  in  those  times 
the  House  of  Commons  was  not  an  object  of  jealousy  to 
the  Crown,  but,  on  the  contrary,  often  proved  a  useful  ally 
to  the  sovereign  in  the  contests  which  arose  between  him 
and   his    barons,  there  was   no    motive  for  the  improper 
exercise  of  this  power,  and  little  danger  that  it  would  be 
seriously  abused.    But  when  the  House  of  Commons  began 
to  be  recognised  as  a  great  estate  of  the  realm,  it  was  felt 
that  bounds  must  be  set  to  this  arbitrary  discretion  ;  and 
the    sovereign    readily   relinquished   a    prerogative   from 
which  he  did  not  derive   much  advantage.     Thus,  by  the 
tacit  consent  of  all  parties,  this  discretionary  power  of  the 
Crown    gradually  fell    into  disuse.      It  is  perhaps  to  be 
regretted  that  it  was  not  formally  transferred  to  the  legis- 
lature or  to  the  House  of  Commons,  instead  of  being  left, 
as  it  was,  in  such  a  position  that  any  step  taken  by  the 
Parliament  would  be  regarded  by  the  Crown  as  a  usurpa- 
tion of  its  prerogative,  and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  to  exercise  its  dormant  rights  would  arouse  in  the 
Commons  a  jealousy  which  would  have  been  neither  un- 
reasonable nor  unfounded.     A  discretionary  power  which 
needed  regulation  was  practically  annulled ;  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  towns  which  had  grown  into  importance 
were  wholly  unrepresented,  while  others  which  had  decayed 
still  sent  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.     Thus  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  representation  originally  made  with  toler- 
able fairness  had,  even  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  become  so 
evidently  anomalous  as  to   attract   the   attention   of   the 
Long  Parliament,  which  increased  the  number  of  members 
returned  by  the  counties  and  the  metropolis ;  gave  repre- 
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sentatives  to  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Halifax,  towns  even 
then  rising  into  importance  ;  disfranchised  a  considerable 
number  of  decayed  boroughs;  and  conferred  the  elective 
franchise  on  every  owner  of  land,  whatever  the  nature  of 
his  tenure  of  it  might  be.  It  also  gave  representatives 
to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  which  was  thought  a  fair  and 
desirable  arrangement,  and  one  against  which  no  serious 
objection  could  be  urged.  The  civil  war  prevented  these 
changes  from  being  carried  into  effect  at  the  time  when 
they  were  mooted  ;  but  the  plan  was  subsequently  adopted 
by  Cromwell  in  summoning  the  Parliament  of  1654  ;  and 
Clarendon,  in  his  history  of  the  time,  admits  that  '  it  was 
not  thought  an  ill  temperament,  and  was  then  generally 
looked  upon  as  an  alteration  fit  to  be  more  warrantably 
made  and  at  a  better  time.' 

It  is  curious  to  remark  how  little  opposition  or  objection 
was  offered  to  this  great  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  especially  when  we  look  at  the  storm  that  was 
raised  by  the  introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  a  measure 
which,  considering  the  period  at  which  it  was  introduced, 
and  the  great  increase  of  anomalies  in  the  representation 
which  had  taken  place  during  the  interval,  we  shall  see  to 
be  a  much  less  violent  change  than  that  which  Cromwell 
so  boldly  adopted.  The  Parliament  elected  under  it  was 
certainly  not  distinguished  by  excessive  deference  for  the 
Protector.  It  began  its  career  by  calling  his  authority  in 
question ;  its  whole  existence  was  one  prolonged  struggle 
against  him ;  it  took  every  opportunity  of  criticising  his 
acts  ;  and  was  dissolved  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
because  it  was  found  to  be  utterly  unmanageable.  And 
yet  not  a  single  member  seems  ever  to  have  thought  of 
objecting  to  the  great  change  which  the  Protector  had 
made  in  the  constitution  of  the  House.  On  the  contrary, 
as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  at  this  distance  of  time,  not 
only  did  they  cordially  adopt  this  change,  but  proceeded 
to  make  farther  gradual  alterations.* 

From  this  time  the  reform  question  underwent  a  long 
eclipse.  The  reaction  against  Cromwell  and  the  Long 
Parliament  prejudiced  men's   minds    against  all  changes 

*  I  find  the  following  entry  in  "Whitelock's  diary  :  '  Wednesday,  Dec.  6. 
Debates  about  disfranchisement  of  certain  boroughs,  and  transfer  of  their 
franchise  to  other  places*  _ 
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which  they  had  made ;  and  the  question  did  not  again 
emerge  into  distinct  daylight  until  the  year  1745,  when 
Parliament  was  called  together  in  October,  on  account  of 
the  rebellion  in  Scotland. 

The  alarm  and  distress  produced  by  that  event  seem 
to  have  engendered  a  feeling  favourable  to  Parliamentary 
reform,  which  found  an  utterance  in  the  following  amend- 
ment to  the  address  :  '  That  for  the  firmer  establishment 
of  his  Majesty's  throne  on  the  solid  basis  of  his  people's 
affections,  it  should  be  our  speedy  care  to  frame  such  bills 
as  may  effectually  secure  to  his  Majesty's  subjects  the  per- 
petual enjoyment  of  their  undoubted  right  to  be  freely  and 
fairly  represented  in  pairliament  frequently  chosen,  and 
exempted  from  undue  influence  of  every  kind.'  This 
amendment,  proposed  by  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  after- 
wards Lord  De  Spencer,  and  seconded  by  Sir  J.  Phillips, 
was  negatived  without  a  division. 

Foremost  among  its  opponents  was  the  elder  Pitt.  '  The 
amendment,'  he  said,  '  being  offered  at  a  time  so  exceed- 
ingly improper  as  the  present,  is  fraught  with  a  dangerous 
tendency.  There  is  only  one  motive  to  which  this  motion 
can  be  ascribed,  and  that  is,  to  make  ministers  odious  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  if  they  put  a  negative  on  it.  But  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  the  contrary  will  be  the  fact ;  for 
although  motions  of  this  kind  are  always  popular,  yet  in 
this  hour  of  distress  and  difficulty,  when  rebellion  rages  in 
the  kingdom,  and  an  invasion  from  France  is  expected, 
when  the  people  are  seriously  intent  on  measures  of  the 
highest  consequence,  they  cannot  think  favourably  of  those 
who  attempt  to  draw  off  their  attention  from  subjects  of 
danger  to  points  of  speculation.  Shall  we  employ  ourselves 
in  framing  bills  to  guard  our  liberties  from  corruption, 
when  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  them  and  everything  else 
that  is  dear  to  us  by  the  force  of  arms  ?  Would  not  this 
be  like  a  man's  amusing  himself  with  making  regulations 
to  prevent  his  servants  from  cheating  him  at  the  very  time 
that  thieves  were  breaking  into  his  house  ?  But  why  are 
we  to  introduce  this  subject  into  the  address  ?  No  county, 
nor  city,  nor  corporation,  have  requested  their  representa- 
tives to  bring  in  any  such  bills ;  the  people  are  everywhere 
engaged  in  making  subscriptions  and  forming  associations 
for  defending  their  sovereign  and  themselves  against  those 
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who  have  traitorously  conspired  to  rob  him  of  his  crown 
and  them,  of  their  liberties.  Do  gentlemen  wish  to  give  a 
turn  to  the  spirit  of  the  people,  to  create  a  contention  about 
the  constitution,  that  the  kingdom  may  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
the  enemy  ?  If,  sir,  I  did  not  know  the  honourable  gentle- 
men who  made  and  seconded  this  motion,  I  should  really 
suspect  their  having  some  such  design  ;  and  however  much 
I  may,  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  be  convinced  that 
they  have  no  such  design,  they  may  be  assured  that,  if  they 
do  not  withdraw  their  motion,  the  suspicion  will  be  strong 
against  them  amongst  those  persons  who  have  not  the 
honour  of  their  acquaintance.' 

This  language  seems  uncalled  for.  The  adoption  of  such 
a  motion  might,  and  probably  would,  have  had  the  effect  of 
uniting  the  people  more  cordially  and  enthusiastically  in 
defence  of  the  throne.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  motion  was 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  popular  principles  which 
Pitt  always  professed ;  and  one  is  rather  surprised  to  find 
him  condemning  it  as  ill-timed,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
stating  that  in  the  abstract  he  cordially  approved  it.  On 
other  occasions  he  gave  utterance  to  sentiments  entirely 
in  harmony  with  the  amendment  which  he  now  so  strongly 
reprobated.  For  instance,  in  the  year  1766,  we  find  him, 
in  a  speech  against  the  American  Stamp  Act,  making  use 
of  the  following  memorable  expressions  : 

'  There  is  an  idea  in  some  that  the  colonies  are  virtually 
represented  in  this  House.  I  would  fain  know  by  whom 
an  American  is  represented  here.  Is  he  represented  by  any 
knight  of  the  shire  in  any  county  in  this  kingdom  ?  Woztld 
to  God  that  respectable  representation  was  augmented  to  a, 
greater  number  I  Or  will  you  tell  him  that  he  is  represented 
by  any  representative  of  a  borough ;  a  borough  which 
perhaps  its  own  representatives  never  saw  ?  This  is  what  is 
called  the  rotten  part  of  the  constitution.  It  cannot  continue 
a  century.     If  it  does  not  drop,  it  must  be  amputated.' 

On  the  22nd  January,  1770,  this  great  man,  now  become 
Earl  of  Chatham,  in  supporting  a  motion  proposed  by  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  that  the  House  of  Lords  should 
take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  nation,  made  the 
following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform  : 
'  Whoever  understands  the  theory  of  the  British  consti- 
tution, and  will  compare  it  with  the  fact,  must  see  at  once 
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how  widely  they  differ.  We  must  reconcile  them  to  each 
other,  if  we  wish  to  save  the  liberties  of  the  country  ;  and 
we  must  reduce  our  political  practice  as  near  as  possible  to 
our  principles.  The  constitution  intended  that  there  should 
be  a  permanent  relation  between  the  constituent  and  the 
representative  body  of  the  people.  Will  any  man  affirm 
that,  as  the  House  of  Commons  is  now  formed,  that  relation 
is  in  any  degree  preserved  ?  My  lords,  it  is  not  preserved  ; 
it  is  destroyed.  Let  us  be  cautious,  however,  how  we  have 
recourse  to  violent  expedients. 

'  The  boroughs  of  the  country  have,  properly  enough, 
been  called  the  rotten  parts  of  the  constitution.  I  have 
lived  in  Cornwall,  and,  without  entering  into  an  invidious 
particularity,  have  seen  enough  to  justify  the  appellation. 
But  in  my  judgment,  my  lords,  the  boroughs,  corrupt  as 
they  are,  must  be  considered  as  the  natural  infirmity  of  the 
constitution.  Like  the  infirmities  of  the  body,  we  must 
bear  them  with  patience,  and  submit  to  carry  them  about 
with  us.  The  limb  is  mortified ;  but  its  amputation  might 
be  death. 

'  Let  us  try,  my  lords,  whether  some  gentler  remedy  may 
not  be  discovered.  Since  we  cannot  cure  the  disorder,  let 
us  try  to  infuse  such  a  portion  of  new  health  into  the  con- 
stitution as  may  enable  it  to  support  the  most  inveterate 
diseases.  The  representation  of  the  counties  is,  I  think, 
still  preserved  pure  and  uncorrupted.  That  of  the  greatest 
cities  is  on  a  footing  equally  respectable,  and  there  are  many 
of  the  large  trading  towns  which  still  preserve  their  inde- 
pendence. The  infusion  of  health  which  I  now  allude  to 
would  be  to  permit  every  county  to  elect  one  member  more 
in  addition  to  their  present  representatives.  The  knights 
of  the  shire  approach  nearest  to  the  constitutional  repre- 
sentatives of  the  country,  because  they  represent  the  soil. 
It  is  not  in  the  little  dependent  boroughs,  it  is  in  the  great 
cities  and  counties  that  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  con- 
stitution  resides ;  and  by  them  alone,  if  an  unhappy  ques- 
tion should  ever  arise,  will  the  constitution  be  honestly  and 
firmly  defended.  I  would  increase  that  strength,  because 
that  is  the  only  remedy  we  have  against  the  profligacy  of 
the  times,  the  corruption  of  the  people,  and  the  ambition  of 
the  Crown.'  After  meeting  some  objections  to  his  proposal, 
drawn  from  the  terms  in  which  the  act  of  union  between 
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England  and  Scotland  was  drawn,  lie  concluded  his  observa- 
tions on  tke  subject  of  parliamentary  reform,  by  suggesting 
that  one  additional  member  should  be  given  to  every  county 
in  England  and  Scotland.  The  year  following  he  declared 
himself  a  convert  to  triennial  parliaments.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  if  that  illustrious  man  had  lived  and  retained 
his  health,  a  measure  such  as  he  indicated  would  have  been 
carried  during  the  period  of  discontent  and  suffering  which 
attended  and  followed  the  close  of  the  American  war. 

The  project  thus  announced  by  the  great  earl  towards 
the  close  of  his  glorious  career  was  taken  up  by  his  son, 
William  Pitt,  who,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1782,  moved  for  a 
select  committee  on  parliamentary  reform.  His  speech  on 
the  occasion  is  said  to  have  been  warm  and  animated  ;  but 
the  only  passage  which  has  been  preserved  is  one  in  which 
he  thus  inveighed  against  the  corrupt .  influence  of  the 
Crown,  &c.  '  It  is  an  influence,  sir,  which  has  been  pointed 
at  in  every  period  as  the  fertile  source  of  all  our  miseries — 
an  influence  which  has  been  substituted  in  the  room  of 
wisdom,  of  activity,  of  exertion,  and  of  success — an  influ- 
ence which  has  grown  with  our  growth,  and  strengthened 
with  our  strength ;  but  which,  unhappily,  has  not  dimi- 
nished with  our  diminution,  or  decayed  with  our  decay.' 
This  motion  was  seconded  by  Alderman  Sawbridge,  a 
veteran  reformer :  and  in  a  house  of  upwards  of  300 
members  was  lost  by  only  20  votes.  The  motion  was 
opposed  by  Mr.  Burke  with  characteristic  vehemence.  In 
his  great  speech  on  American  taxation  he  had  stigmatised 
the  defects  of  our  parliamentary  representation  as  '  the 
shameful  parts  of  our  constitution ; '  but  now  he  seemed  to 
think  that  no  change  whatever  was  needed. 

Mr.  Pitt  renewed  his  attempt  in  the  following  year. 
This  time,  however,  he  brought  forward  a  specific  plan, 
contained  in  three  resolutions,  the  first  of  which  was  in- 
tended to  pledge  the  House  to  measures  for  the  prevention 
of  bribery ;  the  second  proposed  that  whenever  the  majority 
of  the  voters  in  any  borough  should  be  convicted  of  gross 
corruption,  the  borough  should  lose  its  right  of  returning 
a  member,  and  the  uncorrupted  minority  should  become 
county  voters ;  the  third  proposed  to  give  additional 
members  to  the  counties  and  to  the  metropolis.  This  pro- 
position was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  144. 
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In  the  year  1785,  Mr.  Pitt,  being  then  prime  minister, 
made  a  last  attempt  to  amend  the  representation.  His 
plan  was,  to  purchase  from  thirty- six  boroughs  of  small 
population  their  right  of  sending  members,  to  transfer  the 
seats  thus  acquired  to  counties  or  populous  places  ;  and  to 
establish  a  permanent  provision  for  extinguishing  'from 
time  to  time,  by  similar  means,  the  franchises  of  boroughs 
which  might  have  become  decayed  and  depopulated.  The 
scheme,  though  introduced  by  a  minister  who  carried 
almost  all  his  measures  by  triumphant  majorities,  was 
negatived  by  248  to  174.  This  result  has  thrown  great 
suspicion  on  the  sincerity  of  his  zeal  for  reform ;  the 
numbers  certainly  seemed  to  show  that  he  had  not  used 
any  great  exertions  to  secure  votes  for  his  motion.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  abuses  which  he  viewed  with  abhor- 
rence, while  they  helped  to  sustain  administrations  to 
which  he  was  hostile,  were  regarded  by  him  with  more 
indulgence  when  they  strengthened  his  own  power.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  he  made  no  farther  efforts  in  favour  of 
changes  of  which  he  had  once  been  the  zealous  advocate, 
and  from  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  he  became 
their  uncompromising  opponent ;  instituting  prosecutions 
against  men  whose  only  crime  was  that  they  still  held  the 
opinions  which  he  had  formerly  professed,  and  used  lan- 
guage in  advocating  them  scarcely,  if  at  all,  more  violent 
than  that  which  he  himself  had  once  employed.  His 
desertion,  though  it  greatly  weakened  the  reform  party, 
did  not  discourage  them.  The  French  Revolution,  while 
it  terrified  many  of  the  aristocratic  friends  of  reform, 
encouraged  its  supporters  among  the  people,  and  animated 
them  to  fresh  exertions  in  a  cause  akin  to  that  which 
seemed  to  be  triumphing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  year  1793,  the  question 
excited  more  popular  enthusiasm,  and  met  with  a  more 
earnest  opposition,  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  Mr. 
Grey,  who  had  taken  up  the  standard  which  Mr.  Pitt  had 
flung  away,  was  sustained  by  unprecedented  demonstra- 
tions of  popular  sympathy.  On  the  2nd  of  May  petitions 
were  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  praying  for  a 
reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people,  from  Sheffield, 
signed  by  8,000  persons,  but  rejected  on  account  of  the 
disiespectful   manner    in   which    it    was    worded,    from 
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Birmingham,  signed  by  2,720  persons.  On  the  6th  of  the 
same  month  a  very  large  number  of  petitions  were  pre- 
sented, many  of  them  very  numerously  signed,  and,  among 
them,  one  from  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  the  signatures  to 
which  were  so  numerous  that  it  extended  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  floor  of  the  House.  But  of  all  the  petitions 
of  this  time,  that  which  obtained  and  deserved  the  greatest 
attention  was  one  from  "  the  friends  of  the  people,"  which 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Grey.  It  gives,  in  great  detail, 
a  most  clear  and  temperate  statement  of  the  abuses  and 
grievances  of  which  the  petitioners  complained.  Any 
person  wishing  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
real  views  and  designs  of  the  reformers  of  this  period, 
should  carefully  peruse  this  most  able  document.* 

Mr.  Grrey  advocated  the  prayer  of  the  petition.  Refer- 
ring to  one  portion  of  it  in  which  the  petitioners  offered  to 
prove  that  upwards  of  97  members  were  actually  nomi- 
nated, and  70  more  indirectly  appointed  by  Peers  and  the 
Treasury,  and  that  91  Commoners  procured  the  election  of 
139,  so  that  306  members,  that  is,  an  absolute  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  were  returned  by  160  persons, 
Mr.  Grrey  said,  "  I  assert  that  this  is  the  condition  of 
England  :  if  you  say  it  is  not,  do  justice  to  yourselves  by 
calling  on  us  for  the  proof,  and  expose  your  calumniators 
to  reproach  ;  but  if  it  be  the  condition  of  England,  shall  it 
not  be  redressed?  "  A  long  debate  followed,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  prayer  of  the  petition  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Erskine,  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  was 
opposed  by  Mr.  Windham  and  Mr.  Pitt.  In  fact,  the 
question  never  received  a  fuller  consideration  in  Parliament, 
or  stirred  the  heart  of  the  country  more  strongly,  until  the 
great  final  struggle.  But  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  led  by  Mr.  Pitt,  gave  the  most 
decisive  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Mr.  Grey's  assertions, 
by  refusing  to  accept  the  challenge  he  had  thrown  out. 
The  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution  produced  in  this 
country  a  strong  reaction  against  parliamentary  reform, 
and  a  feeling  of  bitter  hostility  towards  reformers,  who 
were  supposed  to  regard  that  event  with  favour.  The  war 
with  France,  which  followed,  threw  the  question  back  for 

*  See  Appendix  to  my  History  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1S32. 
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many  years.  It  was  indeed  brought  forward  again  by  Mr. 
Grey  in  1795  and  1797,  but  each  time  with  diminished 
support  in  the  country,  and  larger  hostile  majorities  in 
Parliament.  Persecuted  by  the  government,  and  odious 
(o  the  mob,  the  reformers  of  this  generation  were  put  to 
silence,  and  the  question  did  not  again  emerge  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  which  followed  the  battle  of 
Waterloo. 

This  peace  brought  with  it  but  little  alleviation  of  the 
distress  which  the  war  had  produced.  Indeed,  it  had  been 
preceded  by  a  measure  calculated  to  prevent  the  people 
from  obtaining  their  proper  share  of  the  benefits  which 
ought  to  have  attended  it.  The  landed  interest  had  profited 
greatly  by  the  war ;  they  had  enjoyed  an  almost  complete 
monopoly,  which  caused  a  great  rise  of  the  profits  of  the 
farmer  and  the  rent  of  the  landlord.  But  the  peace  which 
followed  the  first  overthrow  of  Buonaparte  put  an  end  to 
this  monopoly,  and  the  consequence  was  an  immediate  fall 
of  rents  and  profits,  attended  by  great  agricultural  distress. 
The  monopoly  had  caused  a  great  extension  of  agricultural 
operations ;  the  cessation  of  the  monopoly  necessarily  pro- 
duced a  collapse.  Instead,  however,  of  accepting  this 
necessity,  and  endeavouring  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
it,  the  dominant  landed  interest  made  the  prevalent  distress 
a  pretext  for  protecting,  as  it  was  termed,  British  agricul- 
ture, by  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn.  And 
thus,  in  the  interval  which  preceded  the  last  paroxysm  of 
our  struggle  with  France,  was  begun  that  policy  of  '  pro- 
tection '  once  co  strenuously  upheld,  and  now  so  universally 
condemned. 

This  law  relieved  the  agricultural  interest  at  the  expense 
of  almost  every  other  interest  in  the  nation ;  and  those 
who  suffered  from  it  were  not  slow  in  discovering  the 
cause  of  their  distresses.  In  the  north  of  England,  where 
the  manufacturing  interest  was  already  strong,  the  dis- 
content was  great  and  general ;  but  it  was  felt  to  be  useless 
to  attack  the  obnoxious  measure  as  long  as  the  government 
of  the  country  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  at  whose 
instigation  and  for  whose  supposed  advantage  it  was 
adopted,  and  therefore  the  old  cry  of  parliamentary  reform 
began  to  be  uttered  more  and  more  loudly ;  and  the  ex- 
pedients which  were  adopted  by  the  suffering  classes  to 
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make  their  wishes  and  wants  known  soon  excited  consider- 
able attention  and  no  little  alarm. 

Earl j  in  the  year  1817  the  starving  colliers  of  Bilston 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  making  their  way  to  Carlton 
House,  the  residence  of  the  Prince  Regent,  with  two  carts 
of  coals,  fondly  hoping  that  they  would  be  admitted  to  tell 
their  tale  of  woe  to  his  royal  highness,  and  that  the  spec- 
tacle of  their  misery  would  induce  him  to  do  something  for 
their  relief.  The  Manchester  workmen,  improving  on  this 
idea,  determined  that  they  would  walk  up  to  London  to 
make  known  their  distresses  to  the  authorities  there,  to  ask 
them  to  pi'ovide  some  legislative  remedy,  and  especially  to 
give  them  the  great  panacea  of  parliamentary  reform.  It 
was  proposed  that  each  petitioner  should  take  a  blanket 
with  him,  that  they  might  sleep  on  the  way  in  any 
sheltered  place  they  might  find,  and  the  food  which  would 
be  required.  They  were  long  remembered  by  the  name  of 
the  Blanketeers.  The  project  of  these  poor  simple-minded 
men,  instead  of  exciting  compassion,  filled  the  minds  of  the 
government  and  the  upper  classes  with  alarm.  It  was 
regarded  as  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  institutions  of  the 
country.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  being  at  that  time  sus- 
pended, the  leaders  of  the  proposed  expedition  were  seized 
and  imprisoned.  The  greater  part  of  those  who  had  in- 
tended to  join  it  yielded  at  once  ;  a  few,  however,  persisted 
in  their  intentions ;  but  troops  had  been  placed  along  the 
proposed  line  of  march,  and  they  were  intercepted,  searched, 
and  either  sent  back  or  imprisoned.  Nothing  was  found 
on  them  to  justify  these  proceedings,  except  '  two  unusually 
long  knives.' 

In  181 9,  Sir  E.  Burdett  brought  the  question  of  reform 
once  more  under  the  notice  of  Parliament.  He  based  his 
motion  on  the  old  maxim  of  the  common  law,  which  declares 
that  '  the  people  of  England  have  a  property  in  their  own 
goods,  which  are  not  to  be  taken  from  them  without  their 
own  consent.'  Erom  this  ancient  dictum  Sir  Francis  in- 
ferred that  every  person  paying  taxes  ought  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  election  of  a  representative  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  did  not,  however,  bring  forward  a  specific  plan, 
but  contented  himself  with  moving  '  That  the  House 
should  take  the  subject  of  the  representation  into  its  con- 
sideration early  in  the  next   session.'      This  motion  was 
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rejected  by  a  very  considerable  majority.  Outside  the 
House,  and  especially  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  the 
question  found  more  favour.  Early  in  this  year  an  applica- 
tion had  been  made  to  the  boroughreeve  and  constables  of 
Manchester  to  call  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  to 
petition  Parliament  to  repeal  the  Corn  Bill,  but  which  was 
really  intended  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  expressing  the 
public  opinion  in  favour  of  parliamentary  reform.  Not- 
withstanding their  refusal,  it  was  resolved  that  the  meeting 
should  be  held,  and  Mr.  Hunt,  the  great  radical  agitator 
and  orator,  accepted  an  invitation  to  preside  over  it.  He 
was  accompanied  into  the  town  by  a  great  multitude  who 
had  gone  out  to  meet  him,  and  who  carried  banners  on 
which  were  inscribed,  among  other  mottoes,  '  Hunt  and 
liberty,'  '  The  rights  of  man,'  '  Universal  suffrage,'  '  No 
corn  laws.'  The  meeting,  at  his  suggestion,  instead  of 
applying  to  the  Parliament,  adopted  a  remonstrance 
addressed  to  the  Prince  Regent.  The  example  thus  given 
in  Manchester  was  followed  by  nearly  all  the  great  towns 
of  the  empire ;  and  though  the  language  employed  at  these 
meetings  was  often  very  violent,  the  persons  who  attended 
them  conducted  themselves  in  an  orderly  and  unexception- 
able manner.  In  many  places  the  women,  as  well  as  the 
men,  took  an  active  part  in  the  agitation.  At  Blackburn  a 
female  Reform  Society  was  established,  and  issued  circulars 
to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  workmen,  inviting  them 
to  form  '  sister  societies,'  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating 
with  the  men,  and  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  rising 
generation  a  '  deep-rooted  hatred  of  our  tyrannical  rulers.' 
Attempts  were  also  made  to  establish  a  regular  communi- 
cation between  the  various  societies  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  thus  to  enable  them  to  act  imconcert  for 
the  promotion  of  their  common  designs. 

Unfortunately  the  government*  of  that  day  never 
thought  of  inquiring  whether  there  was  not  some  discover- 
able and  removable  cause  for  the  wide-spread  and  deep- 
rooted  discontent  which  these  proceedings  evinced.  They 
made  no  attempt  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  the  people, 
or  convert,  by  wise  legislation,  their  disaffection  into 
loyalty.  Their  only  remedies  were  strong  measures  of 
repression,  which  exasperated  the  discontents  and  in- 
creased the  sufferings  of  the  people.     Greatly  alarmed  1  y 
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the  accounts,  often  much  exaggerated  and  highly  coloured, 
which  they  received  of  the  proceedings  and  organisation  of 
the  reformers,  they  resolved  to  put  down  the  agitation  with 
a  strong  hand.  On  the  7th  of  July  a  circular  letter  was 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Home  Department  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenants  of  the  '  disturbed '  counties,  as  they 
were  now  called,  recommending  them  to  take  prompt  and 
effectual  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  tran- 
quillity, to  excite  the  magistrates  to  a  vigilant  and  active 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and  to  give  directions  to  the 
yeomanry  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  if  their  services 
should  be  required. 

The  persons  to  whom  this  circular  was  sent  fully  shared 
the  alarms  of  the  government,  and  were  only  too  ready  to 
adopt  the  measures  which  it  indicated.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  persons  against  whom  it  was  levelled  were  rather  ex- 
asperated than  alarmed.  At  Birmingham  a  meeting  was 
held  on  the  12th  of  July,  at  which  it  was  estimated  that  at 
least  15,000  persons  were  present.  It  was  there  resolved 
that  the  meeting  would  proceed  to  elect  '  two  legislatorial 
attorneys  and  representatives  of  Birmingham.'  Their 
choice  fell  on  Major  Cartwright,  a  veteran  reformer,  and 
Sir  Charles  Wolseley.  Neither  of  them  was  present,  but 
the  latter  accepted  the  office,  and  promised  that  he  would 
claim  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  similar  meeting 
was  held  shortly  after  at  Leeds ;  but  as  no  one  could  be 
found  who  was  willing  and  qualified,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
leaders  of  the  movement,  to  represent  the  town  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  election  was  postponed  until  a 
suitable  delegate  could  be  obtained. 

The  government  lost  no  time  in  picking  up  the  gauntlet 
of  defiance  which  the  reformers  had  thus  boldly  thrown 
down.  Sir  C.  Wolseley  was  arrested  at  his  own  house,  and 
carried  to  Knutsf ord  to  answer  for  some  words  he  had  used 
in  speaking  at  a  public  meeting  held  at  Stockport.  Several 
other  arrests  of  a  similar  character  were  made  about  the 
same  time.  A  proclamation  was  issued  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  seditious  and  treasonable  speeches  had  been 
delivered  to  persons  assembled  at  meetings  held  to  petition 
for  reform,  and  that  attempts  had  been  made  to  bring  into 
hatred  and  contempt  the  government  and  constitution 
established  in  this  realm,  and  particularly  the  Commons' 
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House  of  Parliament.  The  proclamation  farther  declared 
that  '  many  wicked  and  seditious  writings  had  been  printed, 
published,  and  laboriously  circulated  ; '  and  it  concluded  by 
charging  all  persons  in  authority  to  use  their  best  endea- 
vours to  repress  the  disorders  of  which  it  complained,  and 
to  bring  their  perpetrators  to  justice. 

Undeterred  by  these  proceedings,  the  leaders  of  the 
Manchester  reformers  summoned  a  meeting  in  that  town  to 
choose  a  representative,  after  the  example  of  Birmingham ; 
but  Hunt  and  others  dissuaded  them  from  this  design, 
which  the  authorities  declared  to  be  clearly  illegal.  It  was, 
however,  resolved  that  a  meeting  should  still  be  held  for 
the  unquestionably  legal  purpose  of  petitioning  for  reform 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Hunt  consented  to  attend 
and  speak  on  the  occasion. 

This  meeting  was  regarded  by  both  the  friends  and  foes 
of  reform  as  a  great  crisis  in  the  impending  struggle.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  minds  of  the  magistrates  were  filled  with 
exaggerated  apprehensions,  which  they  communicated  to 
the  government ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reformers 
made  great  exertions  to  render  the  demonstration  as  im- 
posing as  possible,  and  multitudes  were  drawn  to  the  spot 
by  the  expectation  of  some  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  to  prevent  the  meeting  from  being  held. 

Such  were  the  dispositions  on  both  sides  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th  of  A.ugust,  the  day  appointed  for  the  holding  of 
the  great  meeting.  From  all  the  surrounding  towns  and 
villages  clubs  came  in,  many  of  them  marching  in  military 
order  to  the  place  of  meeting, —  a  large  field  near  St.  Peter's 
Church,  then  on  the  outside  of  the  town,  but  now  in  its  very 
heart.  On  that  spot  stands  the  Free-Trade  Hall,  appro- 
priately commemorating  the  peaceful  triumph  of  a  struggle 
of  which  its  sight  witnessed  the  bloody  and  turbulent  com- 
mencement. For  though  the  reform  of  Parliament  was  the 
means,  cheap  bread,  through  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws, 
was  one  of  the  principal  ends  which  the  persons  attending 
this  meeting  proposed  to  themselves.  Most  of  the  clubs 
carried  flags,  and  some  of  them  were  preceded  by  bands  of 
music.  Eveiy  little  circumstance  that  could  serve  to  in- 
flame the  fears  of  those  who  dreaded  reform  and  reformers 
was  carefully  noted.  It  was  observed  that  one  of  these 
bodies  marched  in  military  style,  timing  their  steps  to  the 
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scrand  of  a  bugle.  Another  was  preceded  by  a  standard 
bearing  the  motto  of  William  Wallace,  '  God  armeth  the 
patriot.'  Other  devices  inscribed  on  their  banners  were 
— 'Annual  Parliaments,'  'Universal  Suffrage,'  'Vote  by 
Ballot.'  Among  the  clubs  were  two  composed  of  female 
reformers,  one  of  which  numbered  150  members.  Many 
other  females  accompanied  their  friends  to  the  ground. 
Altogether  it  was  computed  that  at  least  80,000  were  pre- 
sent ;  and  when  we  consider  the  great  population  which 
even  then  inhabited  the  districts  ai'ound  Manchester, 
the  feeling  in  favour  of  reform  that  pervaded  the  bulk 
of  that  population,  and  the  importance  attached  by  both 
sides  to  this  meeting,  we  can  hardly  think  this  esti- 
mate excessive.  Had  this  multitude  really  entertained 
the  designs  imputed  to  them  by  the  anti-reformers,  they 
might  unquestionably  have  annihilated  the  handful  of 
soldiers,  most  of  them  very  ill-disciplined,  and  of  special 
constables,  who  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  magistracy,  and 
might  have  wreaked  on  Manchester,  or  on  the  portion  of 
its  inhabitants  that  were  obnoxious  to  their  displeasure,  any 
mischief  they  might  have  contemplated.  But  they  har- 
boured no  such  intentions.  They  had  come  to  display 
their  force,  not  to  exert  it ;  and  there  can  now  be  no  doubt 
that,  had  they  been  permitted  to  carry  out  their  proceed- 
ings without  molestation,  they  would  have  returned  to 
their  respective  homes  without  molesting  any  one.  But 
the  insolence  and  fears  of  the  authorities  prevented  this 
happy  result.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  meeting,  a 
body  of  special  constables  took  up  their  position  on  tho 
field,  and  the  multitude  opened  to  afford  them  a  passage. 
Mr.  Hunt,  who  did  not  reach  the  ground  until  some  time 
after  the  hour  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  meeting, 
was  received  with  enthusiastic  shouts,  and  called  to  tho 
chair  by  acclamation.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  with  his 
opening  address  when  the  yeomanry  made  their  appear- 
ance and  advanced  at  a  brisk  trot,  creating  great  consterna- 
tion in  that  part  of  the  crowd  which  was  nearest  to  them. 
They  halted  for  a  moment  to  re-form  their  ranks,  which  had 
been  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  rapid  movement.  No 
sooner  had  they  recovered  themselves  than  they  drew  theii 
swords,  which  they  flourished  in  a  threatening  manner 
The  multitude  replied  to  this  demonstration  with  threo 
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cheers.  Meanwhile  the  Riot  Act  had  been  read,  but  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  meeting 
heard  it,  nor  were  they  then  or  afterwards  commanded  to 
disperse.  As  soon  as  tranquillity  was  in  some  degree 
restored,  Mr.  Hunt  resumed  his  speech,  which  the  arrival 
of  yeomanry  had  interrupted.  Whde  he  was  telling  his 
hearers  that  the  appearance  on  the  ground  of  the  yeo- 
manry was  only  a  trick  to  disturb  the  meeting,  they,  with- 
out regarding  the  danger  to  which  they  exposed  the 
crowd,  rode  forward  to  the  waggon  which  served  as  a  plat- 
form, and  their  commanding  officer  called  on  Hunt  to 
surrender.  Hunt  coolly  replied,  that  he  was  ready  to  give 
himself  up  to  any  civil  officer  who  would  produce  a  warrant 
for  his  apprehension,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  behave 
peaceably,  and  not  to  attempt  any  resistance ;  advice 
which,  notwithstanding  the  irritating  and  ill-advised  con- 
duct of  the  authorities,  was  followed.  Hunt  then  gave 
himself  up.  Flushed  with  this  success,  the  yeomanry  then 
raised  the  cry  of  '  Have  at  the  flags  !  '  and  at  once  rode  on 
the  mob,  cutting  at  them  with  their  swords.  The  persons 
thus  assailed  attempted  to  escape;  but  the  human  mass 
behind  them  rendered  retreat  impossible,  and  formed  a 
living  wall  at  which  the  yeomanry  rode,  cutting  their  help- 
less and  unresisting  victims  with  their  swords,  or  trampling 
them  under  the  feet  of  their  horses.  At  length  the  crowd 
broke,  and  fled  in  all  directions.  A  few  of  those  who  re- 
mained, in  their  natural  indignation  at  this  cruel  and 
cowardly  attack,  flung  stones  and  bricks  at  their  assailants, 
without,  however,  inflicting  any  serious  injury.  Altogether 
between  three  and  four  hundred  persons  were  cut  or  other- 
wise wounded.  Hunt  was  conveyed  to  prison,  amidst  the 
threats  and  insults  of  the  yeomanry  and  special  constables, 
and  his  life  was  in  imminent  danger  from  his  excited 
captors.  This  massacre,  as  it  was  termed  at  the  time, 
greatly  embittered  the  minds  of  the  working  classes,  and 
produced  a  feeling  of  hostility  towards  those  above  them  in 
wealth  and  station,  which  worked  much  mischief  for  many 
years  after.  The  affair  was  never  properly  investigated, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  magistrates  or  the 
yeomanry  were  most  guilty ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  both  were  highly  blameworthy.  It  was  an  act  of 
reckless  inhumanity  to  choose  such   a   moment    for    the 
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arrest  of  Hunt  and  his  associates.  It  was  still  more  im- 
proper to  employ  in  such  a  service  a  body  of  ill-disciplined 
yeomanry  when  regular  troops  were  at  hand.  The  latter 
acted  with  mingled  coolness  and  firmness,  and  inflicted  no 
injury  whatever  on  the  crowd.  Had  they  been  employed 
to  make  the  arrest,  the  meeting  might  have  been  dispersed, 
not  perhaps  without  complaint,  but  without  bloodshed,  and 
without  engendering  that  feeling  of  burning  indignation 
which  the  conduct  of  the  yeomanry  provoked. 

The  effect  of  these  events  was  to  increase  the  alarm  and 
exasperation  which  prevailed  on  both  sides.  The  govern- 
ment brought  into  Parliament  an  array  of  bills,  empowering 
them  to  seize  arms,  suppress  drilling,  punish  seditious  libels, 
and  employ  other  coercive  measures.  These  bills  were  car- 
ried by  large  majorities,  while  every  motion  for  inquiring 
into  the  distress  of  the  people  was  voted  down  by  the 
supporters  of  tha  ministry. 

These  untoward  circumstances  did  not  deter  Lord  J. 
Russell  from  bringing  the  question  of  reform  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  motion  was  made  on  the  4th  of 
December ;  but  the  resolutions  moved  were  withdrawn  in 
consequence  of  an  intimation  from  Lord  Castlereagh  that 
the  government  were  disposed  to  take  up  the  question. 
Lord  John  therefore  contented  himself  with  moving  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  borough  of  Grampound,  where 
corruption  had  already  been  proved.  But  even  this  miser- 
able instalment  of  reform  was  denied,  the  Whigs,  either 
from  indifference  or  despair,  gave  a  very  feeble  support  to 
Lord  J.  Russell,  and  when  the  post  of  prime  minister  was 
filled  by  Mr.  Canning,  who,  though  liberal  in  his  views  on 
some  questions,  entertained  a  strong  and  decided  antipathy 
to  a  parliamentary  reform,  they  allowed  the  matter  to  be 
shelved,  without  any  serious  remonstrance.  Nor  was  the 
disposition  manifested  by  the  people  at  this  moment  such 
as  to  encourage  the  advocates  of  reform  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  repressive  measures  of  the  government 
were  producing  their  intended  effects,  and  the  peace  now 
at  length  began  to  be  followed,  not  indeed  by  plenty,  but 
by  a  very  marked  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people, 
the  consequence  of  which  was  that  their  discontent  dimiu 
ished,  and  the  cry  for  reform  waxed  fainter  and  fainter. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  was  useless   to   continue 
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hopeless  struggle,  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  and  overwhelm- 
ing majority.  The  question  was  therefore  allowed  to  fall 
into  abeyance,  and  was  only  raised  by  proposals  so  very 
moderate  as  to  seem  like  the  mockery  of  reform  ;  but  never- 
theless too  violent  for  those  to  whom  the  very  name  of 
reform  was  odious.  Still,  the  agitation  was  not  dead. 
The  political  atmosphere  was  charged  with  electricity, 
which  though  not  seen  made  itself  to  be  felt.  Everywhere 
there  was  an  uneasy  sensation  of  dread  and  distrust,  like 
the  feeling  that  precedes  a  storm.  Ministry  after  ministry 
had  fallen,  apparently  without  any  adequate  cause  ;  and 
the  King,  when  he  summoned  to  the  chief  place  in  his 
councils  George  Canning — a  man  whom  he  greatly  dis- 
liked— yielded  to  a  necessity  which  many  felt,  but  none 
could  explain.  Canning,  during  his  brief  administration, 
found  himself  surrounded  by  embarrassments  and  difficul- 
ties which  undermined  his  health,  and  would  probably  have 
resigned  if  his  premature  death  had  not  anticipated  his  fall 
from  power.  His  followers  still  retained  office,  under  the 
nominal  leadership  of  Lord  Goclerich  ;  but  in  less  than  six 
months  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  government,  and  the 
dissensions  of  some  of  its  members,  caused  it  to  fall  to  pieces. 
This  ministry  wras  succeeded  by  another,  which  seemed 
to  be  endowed  with  stronger  vitality.  At  the  head  of  it 
was  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  practical  good  sense, 
distinguished  services,  and  great  military  renown  gave 
strength  and  prestige  to  his  administration.  But  he 
brought  to  the  cabinet  the  habits  of  command  he  had 
learned  in  the  camp,  and  exacted  from  his  ministerial 
colleagues  the  same  unreasoning  obedience  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  receive  from  his  military  subalterns.  A 
short  time  before,  he  had  declared  that  he  should  be  mad 
to  aspire  to  the  office  of  prime  minister;  yet  he  now 
accepted  that  office,  or  rather  was  persuaded  to  take  it,  as 
being  the  best  possible  defender  of  a  state  of  things  which 
his  sovereign  and  he  were  both  anxious  to  sustain,  but 
which  the  tide  of  events  was  rapidly  carrying  to  its  inevit- 
able downfall.  The  duke  was  much  guided  and  influenced 
by  Mr.  Peel ;  an  excellent  administrator,  a  skilful  debater, 
and  perhaps  the  only  man  in  the  House  of  Commons 
capable  of  leading  that  assembly  in  conjunction  with  the 
duke.     He  was  the  real  head  of  the  government,  because 
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his  chief  felt  that  he  could  not  safely  take  a  step  without 
his  aid  and  guidance.  In  some  few  matters  belonging 
more  immediately  to  his  own  position  as  premier,  the  duke 
acted  without  his  advice ;  and  it  was  when  thus  acting 
that  he  took  a  step  which  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  that 
strong  party  which  had  hitherto  successfully  resisted  every 
proposal  for  the  reform  of  Parliament,  and  might  perhaps 
have  continued  to  defy  the  popular  demands,  at  the  im- 
minent though  unseen  risk  of  a  violent  overthrow  of  our 
institutions. 

The  duke  had  admitted  into  his  cabinet  several  followers 
of  Mr.  Canning,  at  the  head  of  whom  stood  Mr.  Huskisson ; 
a  man  who,  though  destitute  of  the  brilliancy  and  eloquence 
of  his  chief,  was  a  good  debater,  and  enjoyed  a  considerable 
reputation  in  the  House  and  in  the  country  as  a  financier 
and  political  economist.  His  views  on  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, reform,  and  other  questions,  were  much  more  advanced 
than  those  of  the  prime  minister ;  and  an  event  soon  oc- 
curred which  brought  them  into  direct  collision.  The 
borough  of  East  Retford  had  been  convicted  of  corruption, 
and  the  question  of  the  manner  in  which  its  franchises 
should  be  disposed  of  was  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  On  the  one  hand,it  was  proposed  that  they  should 
be  given  to  the  town  of  Birmingham;  on  the  other  that  they 
should  be  transferred  to  the  hundred  in  which  East  Retford 
is  situated.  The  duke  and  the  majority  of  the  cabinet 
supported  the  latter  alternative  ;  Mr.  Huskisson  voted  for 
the  former.  Immediately  after  doing  so,  he  wrote  a  note 
to  the  duke,  in  which  he  briefly  explained  the  grounds  of 
his  vote,  and  offered  to  withdraw  from  the  ministry  if  his 
explanation  should  be  deemed  unsatisfactory.  The  duke, 
impatient,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  of  all  insubordi- 
nation on  the  part  of  his  colleagues,  especially  on  the 
question  of  reform,  and  probably  dissatisfied  with  Mr. 
Huskisson's  views  on  other  questions,  treated  his  letter  as 
a  resignation,  and  at  once  obtained  the  King's  acceptance 
of  it.  Mr.  Huskisson  disavowed  the  interpretation  that 
had  been  put  on  his  words,  and  offered  farther  explana- 
tions. The  duke,  however,  refused  to  listen  to  anything 
but  the  unconditional  withdrawal  of  the  letter,  thus  placing 
Mr.  Huskisson  in  the  position  of  either  quitting  the  ad- 
ministration, or  degrading  himself  in  the  eyes  of  Parlia- 
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ment  and  the  country.  He  chose,  though  not  without 
hesitation,  the  former  alternative  ;  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Canning  party  followed  his  example.  His  removal 
from  the  ministry  gave  great  dissatisfaction  both  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  out  of  doors ;  and  this  feeling  was 
increased  when  it  was  known  that  Sir  Gr.  Murray,  a  military 
man,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him. 

The  question  which  at  the  moment  when  these  events 
were  occurring  occupied  and  almost  engrossed  the  attention 
of  the  government  was  the  state  of  Ireland.     The  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  were 
Roman  Catholics  ;  but  the  law  placed  the  whole  political 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestant  minority,  not  only  ex- 
cluding the  Catholics  from  almost  every  office  of  trust  and 
power,  but  preventing  them  from  sending  representatives 
of  their  own  faith  to  the  imperial  Parliament.     A  strong 
and  growing  feeling  of  the  flagrant  iniquity  of  this  state  of 
things  filled  the  minds  of  the  oppressed  majority;  and  many 
Protestants  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England,  convinced  of 
the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  these  odious  and  invidious 
disabilities,  desired  their  abolition.     Mr.  Pitt  and  most  of 
his   successors  in   office  had  been  anxious  to  effect  their 
removal;  but  could  not  overcome  the  prejudices  and  scruples 
of  Greorge  III.  and  George  IV.,  both  of  whom  considered 
that  they  were  bound  by  the  coronation  oath  to  resist  any 
change  in  this  respect,  and  the  latter  of  whom  had  exacted 
a  promise  from  some  of  those  whom  he  had  summoned  to 
form  a  government  that  the  subject  should  not  be  mentioned 
to  him  during  their  administration.  On  this  point  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  shared  the  opinions  of  his  sovereign.  He  had 
on  several  occasions  declared  his  hostility  to  Catholic  eman- 
cipation :  and  it  was  probably  owing  to   his  well-known 
opinions  on  this  point  that  no  such  pledge  as  we  have  just 
referred  to  was  exacted  from  him.     Had  it  been  required, 
he    would   probably  have   given  it,   and   having  given  it, 
would  certainly  have  adhered  to  it.     Mr.  Peel  was  even 
more  strongly  pledged  to  resist  the  Catholic  claims.     He 
had   opposed   Mr.  Canning  on  the  express  ground  of  that 
gentleman's  avowed  desire  to  remove  the  disabilities  under 
which  the  Catholics  laboured,  although  it  was  known  that 
he  was  precluded   from   bringing  forward  a  measure  for 
their    removal.      Indeed,  Mr.   Peel  was    regarded  as  the 
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leader  and  champion  of  the  Protestant  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  in  the  country ;  and  to  that  opinion  he 
owed  the  honour — and  at  that  period,  even  more  than  at 
present,  it  was  regarded  as  a  very  high  honour — of  repre- 
senting the  University  of  Oxford.  Still,  there  was  a  certain 
pervading  spirit  of  liberality  which  tinctured  his  opinions, 
inspiring  hope  into  the  Catholics,  and  producing  an  uneasy 
feeling  of  distrust  among  his  own  followers.  Most  of  the 
other  members  of  the  cabinet  shared  the  views  of  their 
chief ;  but  their  opinions  were  of  comparatively  small 
importance. 

The  Catholics  were  not  idle.  A  '  Catholic  Association  ' 
iaad  been  formed,  and  placed  itself  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  most  formidable  agitations  that  had  ever  been  carried 
on  in  any  country.  A  sort  of  military  organization  was 
given  to  the  discontented  party,  uniforms  were  made  for 
them,  and  they  increased  daily  in  numbers,  in  boldness,  and 
in  violence.  The  police,  which  was  necessarily  composed 
chiefly  of  Catholics,  shared  the  prevalent  passions  and  dis- 
content. The  Irish  soldiers,  who  formed  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  army,  were  Catholics  almost  to  a  man,  had 
been  tampered  with  by  the  malcontents,  and  could  not  be 
relied  on  in  case  of  an  insurrection. 

The  leader  of  this  formidable  agitation  was  a  man  well 
calculated  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  termination.  Daniel 
O' Conn  ell  possessed  a  varied  and  persuasive  eloquence,  of 
a  kind  admirably  adapted  to  stir  the  passions  of  that 
generous  and  excitable  race  who  had  chosen  him  for  their 
champion.  At  one  moment  he  addressed  them  in  terms  of 
the  most  winning  bonhomie,  at  another  he  denounced  the 
tyranny  of  their  Saxon  oppressors,  and  proclaimed  the 
wrongs  of  his  country  in  accents  of  the  most  withering 
indignation.  He  possessed  a  rare  mixture  of  caution  and 
audacity  ;  and  his  legal  education — for  he  was  a  barrister 
■ — enabled  him  to  approach  the  very  verge  of  treason  with- 
out bringing  himself  within  the  grasp  of  the  law.  He 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  wit,  humour,  and 
readiness  for  which  his  countrymen  have  always  been  re- 
markable. His  versatile  genius  enabled  him  with  equal 
ease  and  success  to  negotiate  with  the  lord-lieutenant  and 
his  government,  and  to  guide  the  turbulent  and  impulsive 
spirits  at  whose  head  he  was  placed,  and  whose  deliverance 
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he  had  undertaken  to  achieve.  Most  men,  if  placed  in  a 
similar  position,  would  hare  been  unable  to  ride  the  storm 
they  had  conjured  up,  and  would  have  become  its  victims  ; 
but  so  great  was  the  ascendancy  that  O'Connell  had 
acquired  over  the  lower  orders  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
and  so  unbounded  the  confidence  they  reposed  in  him,  that 
he  was  able  to  goad  them  almost  to  madness,  and  then,  if 
it  suited  the  purpose  of  the  moment,  to  restrain  them  in 
the  wildest  transports  of  their  fury.  In  a  word,  he  wielded 
the  wild  and  excitable  millions  of  the  Catholic  population 
with  an  ease  that  seemed  almost  magical.  Having  it  in 
his  power  to  throw  them  into  instant  rebellion,  he  took  care 
that  they  should  exhibit  just  violence  enough  to  terrify 
their  opponents  without  breaking  out  into  open  insurrec- 
tion^ coming  into  collision  with  the  force  of  the  British 
empire.  The  embarrassment  which  this  state  of  things  had 
caused  to  the  British  government  was  thus  correctly  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Peel,  when  he  subsequently  introduced  a 
measure  for  its  removal : 

'  For  thirty-five  years  the  state  of  government  in  this 
country  on  the  Catholic  question  has  been  disunion.  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  went  to  Ireland  in  1794,  and  his  government 
came  to  a  termination  on  account  of  a  difference  about  the 
Catholic  question.  In  1801,  Mr.  Pitt's  government  came 
to  an  end,  and  on  the  same  ground — a  difference  about  the 
Catholic  question.  He  resumed  the  government  in  1804, 
composing  his  cabinet  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  it 
was  not  formed  on  the  principle  of  unqualified  resistance. 
After  his  death  succeeded  a  new  ministry,  which  endured 
about  eighteen  months,  and  then  came  to  a  termination — 
still  on  the  same  ground,  a  difference  about  the  Catholic 
question.  It  is  true  that  during  the  five  years  that  fol- 
lowed, under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Perceval,  government 
resisted  the  consideration  of  this  question ;  but  the  resist- 
ance  did  not  proceed  on  permanent  grounds,  for  durin°-  the 
greater  part  of  that  interval  Lord  Castlereagh  and&Mr. 
Canning  were  members  of  the  government,  and  consented 
to  act  only  in  deference  to  the  conscientous  scruples  of  his 
late  Majesty.  So  soon  as  the  restrictions  on  the  Regency 
had  expired,  the  same  Parliament  which  had  been  elected 
in  1807  determined,  by  a  very  large  majority,  to  take  the 
question  into  consideration.     Since  then,  up  to  the  com- 
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mencement  of  the  present  session,  the  Catholic  question 
has  been  made  what  is  called  a  neutral  question  ;  any  mem- 
ber of  every  government  was  allowed  to  take  his  own  course 
with  respect  to  it,  the  consequence  of  which  has  been 
most  unfortunate,  though  perhaps  unavoidable.  During  the 
whole  of  that  period  the  government  was  divided — some- 
times equally ;  sometimes  the  proportion  was  seven  to  six 
against  concession ;  sometimes  it  was  six  to  seven  in  favour 
of  concession.  Usually,  however,  the  cabinet  was  equally 
divided.  This  divided  government  had  been  but  an  apt 
representative  of  the  divided  opinion  of  the  legislature 
which  I  am  addressing.  Four  out  of  the  five  last  Parlia- 
ments have,  at  some  time  or  other,  come  to  a  decision  in 
favour  of  the  Catholic  question.  One  House  of  Commons 
did  resist  the  consideration  of  the  question;  but  that  single 
house,  out  of  five,  resisted  its  consideration  by  a  majority 
of  only  243  to  241.  From  a  list  of  the  divisions  during  the 
last  ten  years,  I  find  that  in  1819  there  was  a  majority  of 
2  against  the  question  ;  in  1823  there  was  a  majority  of  6 
in  its  favour;  in  1821  a  bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  9; 
in  1822  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholic  Peers 
into  the  House  of  Lords  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  5  ;  in 
1824  the  question  was  not  brought  forward ;  in  1825  a  bill 
was  passed  by  a  majority  of  21 ;  in  1826  there  was  a  general 
election ;  and  in  1827  the  present  House  of  Commons 
decided  against  the  question  by  a  majority  of  4  ;  but  in 
the  last  session  they  had  decided  in  its  favour  by  a  majority 
of  6.' 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  and  parties  at  the  time 
when  Mr.  Huskisson  and  his  friends  were  expelled  from 
the  ministry.  Among  those  who  had  been  introduced  into 
it,  to  supply  their  places,  was  the  Honourable  Vesey  Fitz- 
gerald, member  for  the  county  of  Clare.  His  acceptance 
of  office  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  go  back  to 
his  constituents.  He  was  personally  popular  with  all 
parties,  and,  though  a  Protestant,  was  favourable  to  Catholic 
emancipation.  He  was  therefore  supported  by  almost 
every  man  of  wealth  and  property  in  the  county  of  Clare. 
As  for  the  forty-shilling  freeholders,  they  had  always 
hitherto  voted  according  to  the  bidding  of  the  great  landed 
proprietors,  who  by  long  custom  considered  themselves  as 
having  a  right  to  command  their  votes.     His  return,  there- 
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fore,  seemed  a  matter  of  certainty,  and  no  opposition  was 
anticipated.  [Nevertheless,  the  Catholic  Association  deter- 
mined to  contest  the  seat,  and  pnt  forward  as  their  chosen 
candidate  Mr.  O'Connell  himself,  who,  though  disqualified 
from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  might  he  elected  as 
a  representative,  and  in  that  capacity  protest  with  greater 
effect  against  the  injustice  with  which  he  and  his  co- 
religionists were  treated.  Every  exertion  was  made  to 
secure  his  election;  and  to  encourage  his  supporters,  he 
solemnly  declared  to  them,  on  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer, 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  state  of  the  law  to  prevent 
him  taking  his  seat,  if  elected.  He  hacked  this  assertion 
by  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Butler,  a  Roman  Catholic  barrister 
of  some  reputation  and  considerable  learning.  His  candi- 
dature roused  the  enthusiasm  of  his  countrymen  to  the 
highest  pitch.  From  almost  every  altar  in  the  county  the 
people  were  solemnly  urged  to  vote  for  O'Connell,  and  they 
who  hesitated  were  denounced  as  renegades  to  their  religion, 
and  traitors  to  the  liberties  of  their  country.  The  county 
was  traversed  in  every  direction  by  agitators  who  inculcated 
the  same  doctrines  in  language  still  more  inflammatory. 
The  result  was,  that  the  hitherto  irresistible  influence  of 
the  territorial  aristocracy  was  annihilated.  The  great 
landowners,  almost  to  a  man,  supported  Fitzgerald,  the 
poor  but  more  numerous  freeholders  voted  with  equal 
unanimity  for  O'Connell.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  saw  from  the 
first  that  his  cause  was  hopeless,  aad  after  a  five  days'  poll, 
on  which  his  opponent  had  a  very  decided  majority,  he 
withdrew  from  the  contest. 

This  event  produced  an  immense  effect  throughout  the 
whole  empire,  but  especially  in  Ireland.  The  poor  miserable 
half-starved  and  less  than  half-civilised  Irish  peasant  saw 
in  it  the  dawn  for  him  of  a  social  and  political  millennium. 
A  first  great  victory  had  been  gained  over  his  oppressors, 
and  he  hailed  it  as  an  omen  of  many  future  successes. 
Henceforth  his  enthusiasm  became  wilder,  his  confidence 
in  his  great  leader  more  unbounded.  If  the  signal  for 
rebellion  had  been  then  given,  it  would  have  been  promptly 
and  generally  obeyed,  and  a  civil  war  would  have  ensued, 
which,  though  it  might  ultimately  have  been  crushed  by 
the  superior  power  of  England  would  certainly  have 
assumed  very  formidable  proportions. 
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On  the  other  hand,  nothing  could  exceed  the  consterna- 
tion with  which  the  Protestants  regarded  this  great  defeat 
of  their  party.  It  revealed  to  them  the  fall  extent  of  the 
Catholic  combination,  and  the  intense  passion  and  enthu- 
siasm by  which  it  was  animated.  They  saw  with  dismay 
the  hitherto  submissive  serfs  now  rising  in  a  body  against 
their  landlords ;  and  they  could  not  help  fearing  that  the 
movement,  though  now  carried  on  within  the  limits  of 
strict  legality,  might  end  in  an  outburst  of  violence,  of 
which  they  would  probably  be  the  victims.  Some  of  them 
were  so  alarmed  that  they  either  became  avowed  advocates 
of  emancipation  or  shrunk  from  all  show  of  opposition  to 
it.  Others  were  goaded  by  terror  and  party  spirit  into  still 
more  violent  resistance  to  concession.  Their  exasperation 
was  at  its  height,  and  their  imprudent  insolence  was  not 
unlikely  to  lead  to  conflicts  which  neither  O'Connell  nor 
the  Catholic  Association,  could  prevent  or  restrain.  In 
England,  too,  the  effect  produced  was  immense,  and,  on 
the  whole,  highly  favourable  to  Catholic  emancipation. 

O'Connell  was  not  the  man  to  allow  his  victory  to  re- 
main unimproved.  He  lost  no  time  in  following  it  up  by 
more  vigorous  efforts  and  a  hotter  asritation.     Ireland  was 

o  o 

traversed  from  one  end  to  the  other  by  the  agents  and 
emissaries  of  the  Catholic  Association,  making  inflammatory 
speeches,  organising  threatening  demonstrations,  and  em- 
ploying every  means  that  could  be  devised  to  embarrass 
the  government  and  increase  the  pi'evailing  disaffection. 
O'Connell  himself  came  over  to  England  to  fulfil  his  pledge 
of  taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  as  the 
session  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  as  nothing  was  to  be 
gained  at  the  time  by  pressing  his  claim,  he  prudently 
deferred  the  attempt  until  the  commencement  of  the  follow- 
ing session. 

It  was  clear  that  the  government  could  not  allow  this 
state  of  things  to  continue  without  making  an  effort  to  put 
an  end  to  it.  Blow  after  blow,  humiliation  after  humilia- 
tion, was  inflicted  on  them,  and  they  were  unable  to  do 
anything.  While  the  Catholic  party  daily  gained  strength, 
they  became  weaker  and  weaker  in  their  means  of  resist- 
ing it.  They  were  humiliated  in  the  eyes  of  friends  and 
foes  alike.  It  was  therefore  becoming  more  and  more 
necessary  that  the  agitation  should  be  met  either  by  repres  • 
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sion  or  by  concession.  The  former  conrse  "was  the  one  which 
the  antecedents  of  the  chief  members  of  the  government 
seemed  to  require ;  but  it  was  one  that  involved  fearful 
peril  and  responsibility.  It  was  likely  to  lead  to  a  civil 
war,  which  would  produce  as  its  first  effect  the  massaCTe 
of  those  Protestants  for  whose  supposed  benefit  it  was 
undertaken.  The  foreign  relations  of  the  country  were 
far  from  satisfactory,  and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the 
outbreak  of  an  Irish  insurrection  would  be  followed  by 
demands  which  the  government  could  not  grant  without 
humiliation,  and  could  not  resist  without  extreme  danger. 
And  if  a  war  should  arise,  what  would  be  the  position,  and 
prospects  of  the  government,  with  England  discontented, 
Ireland  holding  out  her  hands  to  our  enemies,  and  an  army 
composed  in  a  very  great  proportion  of  disaffected  Irish 
troops  ?  The  policy  of  repression  was  not  to  be  thought 
of,  the  policy  of  doing  nothing  could  not  be  persevered  in 
much  longer — there  remained,  then,  nothing  but  the  policy 
of  concession.  For  the  sake  of  the  whole  empire,  for  the 
sake  of  Ireland,  for  the  sake,  above  all,  of  the  Irish 
Protestants  and  the  Irish  Protestant  Church,  it  was 
necessary  that  something  should  be  done  to  satisfy  the 
just  demands  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics. 

Still,  this  policy  was  attended  with  no  small  difficulties. 
We  have  already  pointed  out  how  strongly  the  Duke  of  * 
Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel  were  committed  against  Catholic 
emancipation,  and  the  decided  objection  which  the  King 
entertained  to  it.  It  seemed  therefore  that  the  only  course 
which  the  duke  could  honourably  and  properly  take,  under 
the  circumstances,  was  to  admit  that  he  had  hitherto  been 
in  error,  to  make  way  for  his  parliamentary  opponents,  and 
to  support  them  in  those  measures  which  they  felt  to  be 
required ;  and.  perhaps,  if  he  had  adopted  it  he  would  have 
best  consulted  his  own  reputation  and  the  interests  of  his 
party.  But  even  to  this  course,  very  plausible  objections 
might  be  urged.  The  cabinet  had  only  been  in  existence 
for  about  half  a  year,  and  it  would  have  been  a  very  serious 
calamity,  after  the  many  administrative  changes  that  had 
taken  place,  to  break  up  the  only  strong  government  which 
had  existed  for  some  time.  It  would  also  have  the  effect  of 
throwing  the  King  into  the  hands  of  the  Whig  party,  to 
which  in  his  younger  days  he  had  been  attached,  but  with 
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which  he  had  broken  in  a  manner  that  did  not  redound  to 
his  own  credit,  and  which  he  now  regarded  with  a  feeling 
of  aversion  that  would  render  it  very  humiliating  to  him 
to  be  compelled  to  call  them  in  to  advise  him.  The  duke, 
whose  loyalty  knew  no  bounds,  was  ready  to  make  almost 
any  sacrifice  in  order  to  save  his  sovereign  from  what  he 
regarded  as  a  degradation.  He  feared  too  that  the  Whigs, 
if  called  to  power,  would  stipulate  for  permission  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  for  the  reform  of  Parliament ;  a  measure  which 
the  duke  and  the  King  regarded  with  even  greater  aversion 
than  Catholic  emancipation.  Besides,  the  duke  and  Mr. 
Peel  were  sincerely  anxious  to  maintain  the  Protestant 
ascendancy  in  Ireland,  and  they  thought  that  this  might  be 
effected  by  certain  securities,  with  which  it  was  intended 
that  the  emancipation  should  be  accompanied,  but  which 
their  parliamentary  opponents  would  probably  object  to 
introduce.  Thus  the  duke  felt  himself  bound,  by  his  sense 
of  what  was  due  to  his  sovereign  and  his  country,  to  retain 
the  office  on  which  he  had  so  recently  entered. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Peel  began 
to  feel  that  his  own  consistency  and  the  duty  he  owed  to 
his  party  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  higher  duty  which  he 
owed  to  his  sovereign  and  his  country.  The  events  which 
were  taking  place  in  Ireland  convinced  him  of  the  neces- 
sity of  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  Irish  Catholics ;  and 
he  hoped  that  the  concession  might  be  accompanied  by  other 
measures,  which  would  tend  to  remove  the  danger  with 
which  he  and  his  friends  believed  that  the  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  but  especially  the  latter,  was  menaced 
by  Catholic  emancipation.  He  lost  no  time  in  imparting 
this  conviction  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  urging  him 
to  take  the  steps  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  imperatively 
required.  At  the  same  time,  knowing  that  his  change  of 
opinion  would  be  attributed  to  a  sordid  love  of  pay  and 
power,  and  justly  feeling  that  he  ought  not  to  propose  a 
concession  of  which  he  had  hitherto  been  the  chief  opponent, 
he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  withdraw  from  the  administra- 
tion, promising  that,  as  an  independent  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  would  give  his  warm  support  not  only  to  the 
particular  measures  which  he  thought  were  required  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  but  also  to  the  general  policy  of 
the  government.    For  the  reasons  we  have  already  assigned, 
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tlie  Duke  of  Wellington  was  fully  prepared  to  enter  into 
the  views  of  his  colleague,  but  he  too  felt  the  embarrass- 
ment of  his  position.  However,  the  duke,  Mr.  Peel,  and 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  carefully  examined 
the  question  in  all  its  bearings,  and  the  course  which  it 
would  be  advisable  to  adopt  had  been  chalked  out  by  them, 
but  no  definite  resolution  had  been  adopted  ;  and  as  late  as 
the  11th  of  December  the  Duke  of  Wellington  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Primate  of  Ireland,  in  which 
he  expressed  a  hope  that  the  day  might  come  when  Catholic 
emancipation  might  be  safely  granted,  but  at  the  same  time 
intimated  that  the  day  was  still  at  a  considerable  distance ; 
little  thinking  probably,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  that  in 
less  than  a  month  the  measure  to  which  he  referred  would 
have  been  adopted  by  himself,  and  the  government  over 
which  he  presided.  The  approach  of  the  session  necessi- 
tated a  decision,  but  the  subject  had  not  yet  been  mentioned 
to  the  King.  Mr.  Peel,  however,  drew  up,  for  his  Majesty's 
information,  a  paper  in  which  he  stated  his  reasons  for 
thinking  that  Catholic  emancipation  should  be  conceded 
without  delay,  and  the  securities  by  which,  in  his  opinion, 
it  ought  to  be  accompanied,  to  prevent  the  dangers  which 
were  apprehended  from  it.  Armed  with  this  document,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  succeeded  in  wringing  from  his 
sovereign  a  reluctant  consent  to  the  introduction  of  a 
measure  based  on  Mr.  Peel's  arguments,  and  accompanied 
by  the  securities  which  he  recommended.  Hereupon  Mr. 
Peel  once  more  begged  to  be  allowed  to  resign,  and  renewed 
his  promise  of  independent  support  to  the  government. 
The  duke,  however,  felt  that  he  could  not  hope  to  carry  the 
measure  unless  Mr.  Peel,  who  was  its  author,  would  take 
charge  of  it  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown.  Amidst  all  these 
negotiations,  the  final  decision  was  only  arrived  at  within 
a  few  days  of  the  opening  of  the  session ;  and  though  some 
vague  rumours  of  what  was  in  agitation  were  circulated 
tnrough  the  country,  the  intentions  of  the  government  were 
not  known  until  they  were  revealed  by  the  royal  speech  at 
the  opening  of  Parliament,  which  was  delivered  by  com- 
mission. 

Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  March,  a  measure  of 
Catholic  emancipation  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  accompanied  by  two  other  bills,  one  of  which 
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disfranchised  the  forty-shilling  freeholders,  by  whose  means 
chiefly  Mr.  O'Connell  had  won  his  election ;  the  other  en- 
acted the  suppression  of  the  Catholic  Association.  Thus 
the  ministry  hoped  to  restore  contentment  and  tranquillity 
to  Ireland,  to  secure  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  to  put  the 
Irish  Catholics  in  all  important  respects  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  their  Protestant  fellow-countrymen.  The 
last  two  measures  encountered  no  serious  opposition.  The 
Protestant  party,  for  whose  protection  they  were  framed, 
had  no  reason  to  object  to  them ;  and  the  Catholics  and 
their  friends  knew  that  by  opposing  them  they  might  im- 
peril the  success  of  that  great  measure  of  justice  for 
which  they  had  been  struggling  so  long,  and  which  was  now 
unexpectedly  offered  to  them  by  their  chief  opponents. 
But  the  Emancipation  Bill  encountered  a  most  formidable 
opposition  both  in  the  House  and  out  of  doors.  The  great 
Orange-Tory  party,  taken  unawares,  and  complaining,  with 
some  show  of  reason,  that  they  had  been  betrayed  by  their 
leaders,  whose  irresolution  certainly  wore  the  appearance  of 
calculated  treachery,  protested  bitterly  against  the  haste 
with  which  the  measure  was  pressed  forward,  and  clamoured 
for  a  dissolution,  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  appeal 
to  the  Protestant  prejudices  of  their  countrymen,  and  might 
very  probably  have  given  them  a  majority  against  the  bill. 
They  were  absolutely  furious,  and  ready  to  ally  themselves 
with  any  party  who  would  assist  them  in  defeating  the 
measure  and  wreaking  vengeance  on  its  framers.  The 
clergy  opposed  it  almost  to  a  man,  and  used  their  influence 
with  their  flocks  against  it.  The  majority  of  the  Dissenters 
adopted  the  same  course. 

Nor  were  these  feelings  confined  to  those  who  had  lately 
been  the  supporters  of  the  ministry.  They  found  vehe- 
ment expression  in  their  own  ranks.  The  Attorney- 
General,  Sir  C.  Wetherell,  to  whom  offers  of  high  office 
had  been  made  if  he  would  support  the  measure,  not  only 
refused  to  follow  his  colleagues  in  their  unexpected  change 
of  opinion,  but  even  to  draw  the  bill.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington^  who  had  so  sum- 
marily ejected  Mr.  Huskisson  and  his  friends  for  a  much 
lighter  act  of  insubordination,  would  not  have  tolerated 
this  refusal ;  but  the  events  that  had  followed  Mr.  Huskis- 
son's  dismissal  had  taught  him  caution.     He  knew  that  if 
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the  Attorney- General  were  removed,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  offer  the  post  to  Sir  N.  Tindal,  who  represented  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  who  might  very  probably 
lose  his  seat  there,  if  he  accepted  office,  which  would 
require  him.  to  vacate  it ;  and  thus  the  administration 
would  receive  a  blow  which,  at  such  a  moment,  it  could  ill 
sustain.  Sir  C.  Wetherell  was  therefore  permitted  to 
remain  in  office ;  and  when  the  bill  was  introduced,  it 
found  in  the  Attorney- General  of  the  government  by 
which  it  was  proposed  its  ablest  and  most  bitter  opponent. 

When  it  was  brought  in,  he  broke  forth  into  vehement 
vituperation  of  his  ministerial  superiors,  and  especially 
Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst.  "  Am  I,  then,"  he  exclaimed, 
"to  blame  for  refusing  to  do  that,  in  the  subordinate  office 
of  Attorney- General,  which  a  more  eminent  adviser  of  the 
Crown,  only  two  years  ago,  declared  he  would  not  consent 
to  do  ?  Am  I,  then,  to  be  twitted,  taunted,  and  attacked  ? 
I  dare  them  to  attack  me !  I  have  no  speech  to  eat  up.  I 
have  no  apostasy  disgracefully  to  explain.  I  have  no  paltry 
subterfuge  to  resort  to.  I  have  not  to  say  that  a  thing  is 
black  one  day  and  white  another.  I  have  not  been  in  one 
year  a  Protestant  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  in  the  next  a 
Catholic  Lord  Chancellor.  I  would  rather  remain  as  I  am, 
the  humble  member  for  Plympton,  than  be  guilty  of  such 
treachery,  such  contradiction,  such  unexplained  conversion, 
such  miserable  and  contemptible  apostasy.  .  .  .  They 
might  have  turned  me  out  of  office,  but  I  would  not  be 
made  such  a  dirty  tool  as  to  draw  that  bill.  Let  who 
would  do  it,  I  would  not  defile  pen  or  waste  paper  by  such 
an  act  of  folly,  and  so  forfeit  my  character  for  sense  and 
honesty.  I  have  therefore  declined  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  it."  Of  course,  whatever  the  dangers  or  embar- 
rassments of  government,  the  man  who  delivered  this 
tirade  could  not  be  allowed  to  retain  his  office,  and  he  was 
at  once  dismissed. 

If  such  sentiments  were  expressed  in  the  ministry  itself, 
and  by  one  whose  official  position  afforded  him  the  means 
of  judging  the  crisis,  and  the  motives  by  which  his  chiefs 
were  actuated,  we  may  easily  conceive  what  were  the  feel- 
ings and  what  the  language  of  those  outside,  especially 
among  the  ignorant,  whose  prejudices  against  the  Roman 
Catholics  had  been  industriously  fostered  and  fomented  by 
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one-sided  histories  and  speeches, — who  saw  nothing  in  that 
religion  but  a  hellish  conspiracy  against  the  happiness  and 
liberties  of  mankind,  for  the  benefit  of  the  priesthood, 
and  who  believed  that  this  measure  would  be  the  means  of 
restoring  their  old  ascendancy,  and  delivering  England, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  into  their  power.  An  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  these  prejudices  was  soon  afforded. 
Mr.  Peel,  though  prevented  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed  from  withdrawing  from  the  minis- 
try, felt  that  he  was  bound  in  honour  to  resign  his  seat  at 
Oxford.  Some  of  his  friends  resolved  to  propose  him 
again.  The  Protestant  party  put  forward  in  opposition  to 
him  Sir  R.  Inglis ;  an  upright  and  honourable  country 
gentleman,  deeply  imbued  with  the  prejudices  of  the  party 
whose  chosen  champion  he  was,  and  in  every  respect 
greatly  inferior  to  Mr.  Peel.  He  was  returned  by  a 
triumphant  majority. 

The  alienation  of  their  old  Tory  friends  was  compen- 
sated by  the  support  generously  given  to  the  ministry  by 
the  Whig  party.  By  their  aid  the  bill  was  rapidly  and 
triumphantly  carried  through  all  its  stages  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  Mr.  O'Connell,  after  the  passing  of  the 
measure,  claimed  his  seat ;  but  the  House  of  Commons, 
influenced  by  the  ministry,  rejected  his  claim,  and  declared, 
that  as  his  return  had  taken  place  before  the  passing  of  the 
Emancipation  Act,  he  was  not  duly  elected ;  he  was,  how- 
ever, re-elected  by  the  county  of  Clare,  and  took  his 
seat  without  opposition. 

The  ministry  got  through  the  rest  of  the  session  with- 
out farther  difficulty ;  but  they  had  alienated  the  old  Pro- 
testant Tory  party,  who  anxiously  waited  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  their  former  leaders 
for  what  they  regarded  as  an  act  of  the  blackest  treachery. 
Actuated  by  this  feeling,  many  of  them  became  strong 
reformers,  and  in  the  transient  ardour  of  their  new-born 
zeal  outran  most  of  those  who  had  hitherto  taken  charge 
of  this  question.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Whig  and 
Catholic  parties  were  but  half  satisfied.  The  former  saw 
that  the  ministry,  while  it  depended  on  them  for  its 
existence,  entirely  excluded  them  from  all  participation  in 
the  framing  of  their  measures  or  the  emoluments  of  office. 
Their  discontent  was  increased  as  they  saw  that  the  go  vern- 
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ment  tried  every  means  of  reconciling  its  old  supporters, 
and  of  rendering  itself  independent  of  those  by  whose  aid 
it  had  recently  triumphed.  In  Ireland  the  agitation  still 
continued.  The  Catholic  Association,  though  suppressed 
by  the  recent  act,  still  carried  on  its  operations  under  a 
new  name.  Meanwhile  all  interests  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  seemed  to  suffer.  Trade,  manufactures,  agricul- 
ture,— all  stagnated.  Many  parishes  were  reduced  to  such 
a  state  of  pauperism  that  the  whole  property  within  their 
limits  was  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  their  poor ; 
and  assistance  had  to  be  sought  from  neighbouring  parishes 
already  over-burdened  with  the  expense  of  supporting 
their  own  paupers.  Landlords  could  not  obtain  their  rents  ; 
farmers  were  impoverished;  the  agricultural  labourer,  whose 
wages  were  often  eked  out  from  the  poor-rates,  received 
just  enough  to  enable  him  to  procure  for  his  family  and 
himself  the  barest  necessaries  of  life.  The  manufacturing 
operatives  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  were,  in  many 
instances,  receiving  only  threepence  and  fourpence  a  day 
for  more  thau  twelve  hours'  labour.  O'Connell  stated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  in  Ireland  7,000  persons  were 
subsisting  on  three-halfpence  a  day ;  and  though  this 
statement  was  perhaps  exaggerated,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  great  distress  prevailed  in  that  unhappy  country,  and 
that  the  peasantry  were  reduced  to  the  smallest  allowance 
of  the  lowest  kind  of  food. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1830.  Parlia- 
ment was  again  opened  by  commission.  In  the  King's 
speech  the  prevailing  distress  was  indeed  mentioned,  but 
in  terms  which  were  justly  regarded  as  evincing  a  very 
inadequate  sense  of  its  fearful  intensity,  and  which  did  not 
disclose  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  ministry  to  intro- 
duce measures  with  a  view  to  its  mitigation  or  removal. 
Amendments  were  accordingly  moved  to  the  address  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  objecb  of  which  were  to 
pledge  the  legislature  to  take  the  distress  and  means  of 
alleviating  it  into  their  serious  consideration ;  but  in  both 
ministers  triumphed,  though  the  minority  of  105  in  the 
Lower  House — composed  chiefly  oE  old  adherents  of  the 
administration — showed  how  unsuccessful  had  been  their 
efforts  to  win  back  those  who  had  been  alienated   from 
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them  by  their  conduct  in  respect  to   Catholic  emancipa- 
tion. 

One  of  these,  the  Marqnis  of  Blandford,  eldest  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  moved  that  what  he  termed  '  a 
wholesome  admonition  '  should  be  appended  to  the  address 
from  the  House  of  Commons.  In  this  admonition,  after 
referring  to  the  'awful  and  alarming  state  of  universal 
distress  in  whicb  the  landed,  commercial,  and  all  the  great 
productive  interests  of  the  country '  were  at  that  moment 
involved,  he  ascribed  it  to  the  fact,  already  too  notorious, 
that  the  House  was  nominated  for  the  greater  part  by 
certain  proprietors  of  close  and  decaying  boroughs,  and  by 
a  few  other  individuals,  who,  by  tbe  mere  power  of  money, 
employed  in  means  absolutely  and  positively  forbidden  by 
tbe  laws,  bad  obtained  a  '  domination,'  also  expressly  for- 
bidden by  Act  of  Parliament,  over  certain  other  cities  and 
boroughs  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  majority  of  the  reformers  in  the  House  refused  to 
support  a  motion  wbicb  was  evidently  intended  to  entrap 
the  government ;  and  only  11  members  voted  for  it,  while  96 
voted  against  it.  It  was,  bowever,  intimated  by  Sir  F.  Bur- 
dett,  and  other  speakers,  that  if  the  ministers  expected  to  be 
maintained  against  their  late  supporters,  now  become  their 
bitterest  foes,  they  must  enter  into  a  close  connection  with 
the  Whig  party.  The  marquis,  however,  was  not  deterred, 
by  the  defeat  he  bad  undergone,  from  bringing  in  a  bill  in 
accordance  with  the  indications  of  his  rejected  motion. 
He  proposed  to  transfer  the  franchises  of  decayed  or  cor- 
rupt boroughs  to  large  unrepresented  towns,  to  give  all 
payers  of  scot  and  lot,  and  all  copyholders  and  lease- 
holders, the  right  of  voting.  County  members  were  to  be 
paid  41.,  and  borough  members  21.  a  day.  In  Scotland  the 
representation  was  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  that 
of  England.  Members  were  to  be  chosen  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  places  they  represented.  This  measure  of 
course  shared  the  fate  of  the  '  wholesome  admonition. 
Lord  Althorp,  as  the  leader  of  the  Whig  party  in  the 
House,  moved,  as  an  amendment  to  the  motion  for  leave  to 
bring  in  the  bill,  '  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that 
a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people  is  necessary.' 
The  amendment  and  the  original  motion  were  both  nega- 
tived.    The  East  Retford  case  was  brought  up  again,  and 
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decided  in  accordance  with,  the  views  of  the  Wellington 
administration.  The  same  fate  also  befell  motions  by  Lord 
Howick  for  checking  bribery  ;  a  petition  from  Newark 
complaining  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle had  exercised  his  influence  in  that  borough ;  a  bill 
proposed  by  Lord  J.  Russell  for  giving  members  to  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  and  Leeds ;  and  a  bill  proposed  by 
Mr.  O'Connell  for  the  introduction  of  triennial  parliaments, 
vote  by  ballot,  and  universal  suffrage. 

On  the  wholo,  then,  the  reform  question,  though  de- 
cidedly making  way,  did  not  wear  a  very  promising  aspect. 
While  the  more  extreme  or  crotchety  propositions  were  re- 
jected by  overwhelming  majorities,  even  the  most  moderate 
were  in  a  decided  minority  ;  and  it  was  little  expected  on 
any  side  of  the  House,  that  within  less  than  a  year  from 
the  time  that  Lwd  J.  Russell  failed  to  obtain  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  very  moderate  measure  of  reform 
which  he  proposed,  he  would,  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown — 
without  a  division,  and  almost  without  a  negative  voice — 
obtain  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  make  a  great  and  sweep- 
ing change  in  the  national  representation.  But  two  events 
which  occurred  in  the  course  of  this  year  placed  the  ques- 
tion of  reform  and  its  advocates  in  a  much  more  favourable 
position  than  they  had  hitherto  occupied. 

The  first  of  these  events  was  the  death  of  George  IV. 
While  young  he  had  manifested  a  svmpathy  for  liberal 
opinions,  and  had  attached  himself  to  the  Whig  party,  who 
entertained  great  hopes  that  when  he  became  regent  he 
would  put  the  administration  of  affairs  into  their  hands. 
But  these  expectations  were  completely  disappointed. 
From  that  moment  he  gradually  detached  himself  from 
them ;  and  during  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  manifested 
a  deep-rooted  aversion  both  to  their  principles  and  their 
persons,  and  especially  to  Earl  Grey,  who  had  become  their 
leader.  We  have  already  seen  with  what  reluctance  he 
yielded  to  an  imperious  necessity,  in  consenting  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  opposition  to  any  measure  of  par- 
liamentary reform  would  have  been  even  more  obstinate 
and  decided. 

His  brother,  William  IV.,  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne,  was  supposed  to  be  not  unfavourable  to  the  Whigs, 
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and  was  known  to  dislike  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who, 
greatly  to  his  honour,  had  refused  to  sacrifice  a  respectable 
officer,  Sir  Gr.  Cockburn,  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  new  monarch  when  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Lord  Hitjh 
Admiral,  by  a  refusal  to  obey  orders  from  his  royal  high- 
ness that  were  inconsistent  with  his  duty.  The  consequence 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  firmness  on  this  occasion  was, 
that  the  Duke  of  Clarence  resigned  the  office  of  high 
admiral,  for  which  he  was  ill  qualified,  and  in  which  he 
was  doing  great  mischief.  Nevertheless,  on  his  accession, 
the  new  monarch  declared  to  his  ministers  that  he  approved 
their  policy,  and  would  give  them  his  support.  He  was 
probably  sincere  in  making  this  declaration ;  but  his  feel- 
ing towards  them  could  hardly  have  been  very  cordial. 
The  Whigs  were  now  in  high  spirits,  and  no  longer  dis- 
posed to  continue  the  aid  they  had  hitherto  given  to  the 
government.  They  knew  that,  if  not  actually  favoured  by 
the  new  sovereign,  they  were,  at  all  events,  not  personally 
obnoxious  to  him.  They  were  confident  that  a  general 
election,  which  must  shortly  take  place,  would  give  them 
great  additional  strength ;  for  they  were  highly  popular  in 
the  country,  and  the  government  very  unpopular.  They 
saw  that  the  ministry  were  determined  to  recover,  if  pos- 
sible, the  confidence  of  their  old  supporters,  and  to  estrange 
themselves  more  and  more  from  those  by  whose  aid  they 
had  carried  the  Catholic  relief  bill,  and  maintained  them- 
selves in  office  since  the  passing  of  that  measure.  The 
Whigs  now  began  to  exchange  their  position  of  independent 
support  to  the  ministry  for  an  attitude  of  determined  and 
uncompromising  opposition.  They  took  every  opportunity 
of  contrasting  them  with  their  new  sovereign,  speaking  of 
the  latter  in  highly  adulatory  terms,  while  they  declaimed 
strongly  against  the  former.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
seeing  that  the  approach  of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  members  of.  the  House  of 
Commons  from  the  measures  of  the  government,  resolved 
to  dissolve  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  opposition,  on  the 
other  hand,  sought  by  all  means  in  their  power  to  delay  the 
dissolution,  and  insisted  on  first  settling  the  appointment 
of  a  regency,  in  case  of  the  king's  decease  before  the  re- 
assembling of  Parliament.  On  this  question  they  divided 
both  Houses   against  the  government;  but  in  both  they 
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were  defeated  by  large  majorities.  On  the  23rd  of  July 
Parliament  was  prorogued  with  the  usual  formalities,  and 
on  the  following  day  dissolved  by  proclamation. 

Thus  the  administration  found  themselves  on  the  eve  of 
the  general  election  in  the  presence  of  two  powerful  and 
bitterly  hostile  parties — the  Tories,  who  were  still  exaspe- 
rated against  them  on  account  of  their  conduct  in  reference 
to  the  Catholic  question ;  and  the  Whigs,  who  hoped  to  re- 
place them  in  the  government  of  the  country.  The  former 
were  strong  for  electioneering  purposes  in  their  wealth, 
their  property,  the  number  of  boroughs  which  were  under 
their  control,  and  the  violent  prejudices  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  which  had  long  prevailed  in  this  country, 
and  which  were  carefully  fostered  by  the  ultra- Protestant 
party.  The  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  having  at 
their  disposal  a  large  amount  of  property  and  borough  in- 
fluence, enjoyed  the  support  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  who  looked  to  them  as  the  party  by  whose  aid  their 
political  redemption  was  to  be  wrought  out,  and  who, 
though  at  that  time  very  inadequately  represented,  were  by 
no  means  altogether  without  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons ;  for  there  were  at  that  time 
some  places,  such  as  Preston,  in  which  the  suffrage  was 
more  nearly  universal  than  it  is  at  present.  It  is  true  that 
there  was  an  immense  amount  of  bribery,  corruption,  and 
intimidation ;  but  these  practices  were  resorted  to  by  the 
opponents  of  the  ministry  as  well  as  by  their  supporters, 
and  they  were  less  influential  in  times  of  great  popular 
excitement,  such  as  those  during  which  the  present  election 
was  carried  on.  Thus  the  anti-reform  influence  of  the  im- 
mense number  of  close  boroughs  was  to  some  extent  neu- 
tralised, and  an  anti-reform  ministry  was  assailed  by  means 
of  the  very  system  of  which  they  were  the  last  possible 
upholders. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  and  such  the  aspect  of 
affairs  when  an  event  occurred  which  resounded  throughout 
the  world,  and  exercised  on  the  elections,  which  were  just 
on  the  eve  of  their  commencement,  an  influence  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  Wellington  administration.  The  French 
ministry,  finding  that  each  successive  election  produced  a 
Chamber  of  Deputies  more  unfavourable  to  their  views, 
and  more  opposed  to  the  royal  authority — that  the  press 
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was  becoming  more  and  more  violent  and  audacious  in  its 
assaults  on  the  government — and  that  changes  of  great 
importance,  and  in  their  eyes  likely  to  lead  to  its  entire 
subversion,  were  otherwise  inevitable,  issued  a  body  of  or- 
dinances, which  fundamentally  changed  the  then  existing 
constitution  of  the  country,  and  destroyed  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  The  publication  of  these  ordinances  produced 
an  insurrection,  for  which  the  French  Government  had 
made  no  adequate  preparation;  and  after  three  days' 
fighting  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  during  which  the  troops 
were  almost  without  food,  the  city  was  evacuated  and  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  populace.  The  king  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  grandson ;  but  the  condition  was  disregarded. 
The  dethroned  monarch  fled  to  England ;  and  it  was  for 
some  days  doubtful  whether  the  monarchical  form  of 
government  would  be  preserved  in  France,  or  a  republic 
established.  The  white  flag,  the  symbol  of  French  royalty, 
was  discarded,  and  the  tricolor  flag,  then  regarded  as  the 
emblem  of  revolution  and  republicanism,  was  substituted 
for  it.  However,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  appointed  first 
Lieutenant- General  of  the  Kingdom,  and  afterwards  King 
of  the  French. 

This  event  produced  an  immense  sensation  throughout 
Europe.     In  Brussels  the  popular  enthusiasm  issued  in  an 
insurrection,  which  ended  in  the  separation  of  Belgium  from 
Holland,  and  its   erection  into  an  independent  kingdom. 
But  nowhere  was  sympathy  with  the  popular  victory  in 
France  more  warmly  felt  and  manifested  than  in  England, 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  the  general  election  was  just  on 
the  point  of  commencing,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
gravity.     Had  the  monarch  been  at  that  moment  unpopular, 
he  would  probably,  like  Charles  X.,  have  been  hurled  from 
his  throne.     Fortunately,  however,  the  new  king,  by  his 
affable  demeanour,  his  sailor-like  bluntness,  his  dislike  of 
ostentation,  and  his  supposed  liberal  leanings,  was  highly 
popular  throughout  the  nation,  and  especially  in  the  metro- 
polis.    Therefore  the  feelings   which    might  under  other 
circumstances    have  been  directed  against   the   sovereign 
were  turned  against  his  ministers,  who  were  not  supposed 
to  stand  very  high  in  his  favour ;  and  these  feelings  found 
a  ready  vent  in  the  electoral  struggle.     The  result  was,  that 
the  elections — which  before  the  Reform  Bill  were  almost 
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invariably  carried  on  amidst  tumult  and  disorder,  especially 
in  the  large  towns — were  scenes  of  greater  confusion  than 
ever,  and  resulted,  almost  in  every  place  where  the  consti- 
tuency was  really  free  to  elect  its  own  representatives,  in 
the  triumph  of  the  advocates  of  parliamentary  reform  over 
the  ministerial  candidates.  In  county  after  county  the 
latter  were  defeated ;  in  some  cases  by  ultra-Tories,  bent 
on  avenging  themselves  on  the  government  for  its  supposed 
treachery  in  conceding  Catholic  emancipation ;  in  others,  by 
their  Whig  opponents.  Of  the  defeats  which  the  ministry 
thus  sustained,  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  damaging 
was  that  which  they  experienced  in  Yorkshire,  where  their 
great  opponent,  Mr.  Brougham,  though  entirely  unconnected 
with  the  county,  was  returned  without  serious  opposition. 
The  government,  greatly  to  its  credit,  abstained  from  using 
the  means  for  influencing  the  election,  which  had  usually 
been  employed  by  preceding  administrations.  The  result 
of  the  general  election  was,  that  the  ministry  was  weakened 
by  about  fifty  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  besides  the 
damaging  moral  effect  produced  by  the  number,  and  still 
more  by  the  character,  of  these  defeats. 

The  new  Parliament  assembled  on  the  26th  of  October; 
but  the  session  was  not  opened  till  the  2nd  of  November,  the 
interval  having  been  occupied  in  swearing-in  the  members. 
On  the  last-mentioned  day  the  king  came  to  the  House 
with  great  pomp,  and  delivered  his  speech  in  person.  The 
address  in  reply  passed  both  Houses  without  a  division ; 
but  in  the  upper  chamber  a  debate  arose  upon  it,  which 
was  remarkable  on  account  of  the  following  declaration 
of  the  prime  minister  against  reform,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  of  the  consequences  to  which  that  event  led. 
Referring  to  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  reform  which 
had  been  made  by  Earl  Grey,  the  duke  said : 

'  The  noble  earl  has  alluded  to  something  in  the  shape 
of  a  parliamentary  reform ;  but  he  has  been  candid  enough 
to  acknowledge  that  he  is  not  prepared  with  any  measure 
of  reform;  and  I  have  as  little  scruple  to  say  that  his 
majesty's  government  is  as  totally  unprepared  as  the  noble 
lord.  Nay,  on  my  own  part,  I  will  go  farther,  and  say,  that 
I  have  never  read  or  heard  of  any  measuro  up  to  the  present 
moment  which  could  in  any  degree  satisfy  my  mind  that 
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the  state  of  the  representation  could  be  improved,  or  be 
rendered  more  satisfactory  to  the  country  at  large  than  at 
the  present  moment.  I  will  not,  however,  at  such  an  unsea- 
sonable time,  enter  upon  the  subject  or  invite  discussion  ; 
but  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  declare  unequivocally  what  are 
my  sentiments  upon  it.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the 
country  possesses  at  the  present  moment  a  legislature  which 
answers  all  the  good  purposes  of  legislation,  and  this  to  a 
greater  degree  than  any  legislature  ever  has  answered  in 
any  country  whatever.  I  will  go  farther,  and  say,  that  the 
legislature  and  the  system  of  representation  possess  the 
full  and  entire  confidence  of  the  country,  deservedly  possess 
that  confidence,  and  the  discussions  in  the  legislature  have 
a  very  great  influence  over  the  opinions  of  the  country.  I 
will  go  still  farther,  and  say,  that  if  at  the  present  moment 
I  had  imposed  upon  me  the  duty  of  forming  a  legislature 
for  any  country,  and  particularly  for  a  country  like  this,  in 
possession  of  great  property  of  various  descriptions,  I  do 
not  mean  to  assert  that  I  would  form  such  a  legislature  as 
we  possess  now — for  the  nature  of  man  was  incapable  of 
reaching  it  at  once — but  my  great  endeavour  would  be,  to 
form  some  description  of  legislature  which  would  produce 
the  same  results.  The  representation  of  the  people  at 
present  contains  a  large  body  of  the  property  of  the  country, 
in  which  the  landed  interests  have  a  preponderating  influ- 
ence. Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
bring  forward  any  measure  of  the  description  alluded  to 
by  the  noble  lord.  I  am  not  only  not  prepared  to  bring 
forward  any  measure  of  this  nature,  but  I  will  at  once 
declare  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  long  as  I  hold 
any  station  in  the  government  of  the  country,  I  shall 
always  feel  it  my  duty  to  resist  such  a  measure  when  pro- 
posed by  others.' 

The  wisdom  of  this  declaration  has  often  been  assailed ; 
and  certainly  not  without  reason.  But  when  its  impuguers 
add,  as  they  generally  have  done,  that  if  the  duke  had  at 
this  time  conceded  the  transfer  of  the  franchises  of  a  few 
corrupt  nomination  boroughs,  such  as  Penryn  and  East 
Retford,  the  people  would  have  been  satisfied,  and  the 
changes  which  form  the  subject  of  this  work  might  have 
been  deferred  for  a  long  time,  we  must  demur  to  the  state- 
ment.    Believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  diminution  of  the 
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predominance  of  the  landed  interest,  through  the  reform  oi 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  a  moral  and  political  necessity, 
that  it  was  rapidly  becoming  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
nation  a  question  of  bread  or  no  bread,  we  also  believe  that 
changes  which  had  no  tendency  to  remove  the  evils  which 
were  felt,  and  which  would  have  produced  no  visible  alle- 
viation of  them,  would  not  have  satisfied  a  demand  for 
reform  which  owed  its  force  to  far  other  causes  than  a 
mere  sentimental  disapproval  of  abuses ;  and  therefore  it 
seems  to  us  that,  viewing  the  matter  from  the  duke's  stand- 
point, he  was  quite  right  in  resisting  changes  which  were 
not  likely  to  prevent,  but  rather  to  produce,  a  demand  for 
farther  changes  in  the  same  direction.  But  in  every  point 
of  view  this  frank  and  uncompromising  declaration  was 
highly  impolitic.  It  proved  that  reform  was  more  than 
ever  hopeless  under  the  Wellington  administration,  and 
showed  the  Whigs,  if  they  were  not  already  convinced  of 
the  fact,  that  they  could  not  obtain  office  in  any  other  way 
than  by  overturning  it.  The  duke  was  now  fairly  at  bay ; 
he  turned  on  his  assailants  with  the  same  steady  tenacity 
which  he  had  displayed  at  Torres  Vedras  and  Waterloo ; 
but  he  took  up  his  ground  with  far  less  skill  and  with  very 
different  fortune. 

Closely  on  this  declaration  there  followed  another  event, 
of  very  little  importance  in  itself,  but  which  greatly  in- 
creased the  unpopularity  of  the  ministry,  and  encouraged 
its  opponents  in  their  assaults  on  it.  Their  majesties 
had  been  invited  to  dine  at  the  Guildhall  on  the  9th  of 
November,  and  the  invitation  had  been  accepted.  A  few 
days  before  the  intended  dinner,  Mr.  Peel,  the  home 
secretary,  received  information  from  various  quarters,  and 
particularly  a  communication  from  Mr.  Key,  the  Lord 
Mayor  elect,  warning  him  that  some  ill-disposed  persons 
were  likely  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  create  a 
disturbance;  and  though  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  the 
person  against  whom  these  designs  were  alleged  more  par- 
ticularly directed,  it  was  thought  that  even  if  he  absented 
himself  on  the  occasion  some  disturbance  might  take  place, 
which,  in  the  crowded  state  of  the  streets  that  the  king's 
visit  was  certain  to  produce,  might  cause  terrible  confusion 
and  even  loss  of  life.  Under  these  circumstances  ministers 
advised  the  king  to  postpone  his  visit  to  the  City.     The 
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announcement  of  this  resolution  produced  great  disappoint- 
ment in  the  metropolis  and  consternation  throughout  the 
country.  As  the  visit  was  countermanded  at  the  last 
moment,  expensive  preparations  had  been  made.  The  most 
sinister  rumours  were  in  circulation.  In  the  first  moments 
of  panic  it  was  thought  that  London  was  going  to  follow 
the  example  of  Paris,  and  that  a  revolution  was  imminent. 
The  funds,  which  the  declaration  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  brought  down  from  84  to  80,  now  fell  to  77.  As 
these  apprehensions  were  soon  seen  to  be  entirely  ground- 
less, terror  was  succeeded  by  ridicule  and  censure.  Minis- 
ters were  now  accused  of  having  allowed  themselves  to  be 
alarmed,  and  of  having  terrified  the  country  without  any 
good  reason,  and  having,  through  fears  originating  entirely 
in  their  own  unpopularity,  prevented  the  most  popular 
monarch  who  had  ever  occupied  the  throne  from  receiving 
the  homage  of  a  loyal  and  enthusiastic  people. 

Never  perhaps  before  or  since  had  any  administration 
become  so  odious  to  the  people  as  was  the  government  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  this  moment.     Abuse,  ridicule, 
argument,   invective,    calumny,    in  fact   every  species  of 
assault,  was    directed   against  them  from  every  quarter. 
The  shops,  not  only  of  the  booksellers,  but  of  the  linen- 
drapers,  were  filled  with  caricatures  of  them ;  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  they  were  stamped  on  handkerchiefs  and  other 
articles  of  linen  or  calico.     The  duke  was  usually  repre- 
sented in  the  dress  of  an  old  hackney-coachman,  while  Sir 
R.  Peel  figured  as  a  rat-catcher.     The  old   Tories   were 
entirely    alienated,    and    though   most    of    them     dreaded 
reform,  they  distrusted  a  ministry  which  in  their  opinion 
had  already  betrayed  them,  and  might  betray  them  again. 
They  remembered  that  if  the  duke  now  declared  strongly 
against    reform,    he    had   formerly    declared    as    strongly 
against   Catholic    emancipation.       Besides,    they    were    so 
blinded  by  passion  and  indignation,  that  they  were  ready 
to  run  any  risks  in  order  to  take  vengeance  on  the  sup- 
posed treachery    of   their   old    leaders.       Little    did    they 
dream  of  such  a  measure  of  reform  as  we  shall  speedily  see 
proposed,    and   ultimately   carried    or  of   the   utter  ship- 
wreck of  their  party  which  was   close  at  hand.     Others 
again,  as  we  have  already  seen,  like  the  Marquis  of  Bland- 
ford,  had  become  reformers,  hoping  that  the  people,  who 
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were  strongly  imbued  with  anti-catholic  prejudices,  might, 
if  admitted  to  the  franchise,  elect  men  who  would  retract 
the  concessions  made  to  the  Catholics,  or  at  all  events  pre- 
vent any  farther  legislation  in  that  direction,  and  punish 
the  authors  of  the  hated  measure  with  political  annihila- 
tion. The  Whigs,  who  had  now  completely  broken  with 
the  government,  clearly  saw  that  their  only  chance  of 
power  lay  in  its  overthrow.  The  friends  of  the  ministry 
supported  it  without  enthusiasm ;  its  enemies  were  open 
and  vehement  in  their  attacks  on  it ;  and  many,  foreseeing 
its  approaching  downfall,  were  preparing  to  desert  it.  The 
king,  who  was  very  fond  of  popularity,  did  not  choose  to 
sacrifice  it  by  sustaining  a  ministry  evidently  odious  to  his 
people,  and  which  he  himself  had  no  great  reason  to  love. 
The  Opposition  encouraged  these  feelings  by  the  most 
unbounded  adulation  of  the  patriot  king,  whom  they  took 
every  opportunity  of  eulogising  at  the  expense  of  his 
government.  The  ministers  themselves  began  to  see  that 
their  fall  from  power  was  inevitable,  and  to  pave  tbe  way 
for  a  future  return  to  it. 

Nor  was  that  fall  long  deferred.     On  the  14th  of  November 
a  motion  was  made  by  Sir  H.  Parnell  '  for  the  appoint- 
ment  of   a    select    committee   to    take   into    consideration 
the   estimates    and    amounts    proposed    by   command   of 
his   majesty  regarding  the  civil   list.'     This    motion   was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  29,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  oppo- 
sition of  the  government.     The  defeat  was  not  of  a  nature 
to  render  a  resignation  absolutely  necessary,  according  to 
constitutional  usage,  and  the  government  might  very  pro- 
bably have  tried  their  fortune  again,  if  they  had  not  been 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  fear  of  placing  themselves 
and  the  party  they  represented  in  a  worse  position.     Mr 
Brougham,  during  the  Yorkshire  election,  had  pledged  him 
self  to  the  electoral  body  of  that  county  to  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  bringing  forward  a  bill  for  the  reform  of 
the  representation.     He  had  accordingly,  as   soon  as  the 
House  assembled,  and  before  the  Speaker  had  even  read 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  given  notice  of  his  intention  to 
carry  out  this  pledge.     His  plan  had  been  submitted  to  a 
large  meeting  of  members,  and  had  been  approved  by  them. 
He  proposed  to  give  votes  to  all  copyholders,  leaseholders, 
and  householders ;  to  give  members  to  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
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Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  other  large  towns  ;  to  deprive  each 
nomination  borough  of  one  of  its  representatives ;  to  dip  • 
franchise  the  out-voters  in  towns,  but  not  in  counties ; 
to  allow  freemen  in  towns  to  vote  if  they  had  resided  for 
six  months  ;  to  reduce  the  time  of  elections  to  8  single  day; 
and  perhaps  to  limit  the  number  of  members  in  the  House 
to  five  hundred. 

Such  was  the  plan  which  Mr.  Brougham  had  undertaken 
to  introduce  on  the  evening  following  that  on  which  Sir  H. 
Parnell's  motion  was  carried.  The  success  of  that  motion 
showed  the  ministers  that  they  had  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  House,  and  that  their  fall  could  not  be  much  longer 
delayed.  It  was  highly  probable  that  they  would  suffer 
another  defeat  on  Mr.  Brougham's  motion,  which  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  declaration  pledged  them  to  resist,  and  to 
which  most  if  not  all  of  them  were  strongly  opposed. 
Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  they  would  be  compelled 
to  resign  on  the  question  of  reform,  and  this  would  neces- 
sitate the  appointment  of  a  ministry  pledged  either  to  carry 
Mr.  Brougham's  plan,  or  bring  forward  another.  This 
danger  they  hoped  to  elude  by  resigning  at  once.  Besides, 
by  quitting  office  on  the  civil- list  question,  they  placed 
their  opponents  in  a  very  embarrassing  position.  The  king 
strongly  objected  to  any  interference  with  the  civil  list, 
as  an  invasion  of  his  prerogative  as  well  as  likely  to  lead 
to  a  reduction  of  his  own  appointments,  or  at  least  to 
unpleasant  investigations.  By  resigning  on  this  question, 
they  placed  their  opponents  in  the  position  of  assailants  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  and  themselves  in  that  of  champions 
and  almost  martyrs  of  the  interests  and  prerogatives  of  the 
crown.  The  ministry,  therefore,  resigned  on  the  morning 
after  their  defeat  on  Sir  H.  Parnell's  motion.  Their  re- 
signation was  accepted  by  the  king,  and  communicated  the 
same  evening  to  both  Houses.  Mr.  Brougham,  though 
really  unprepared  to  introduce  his  measure,  professed  great 
reluctance  in  consenting  to  its  postponement  at  the  earnest 
request  of  Lord  Althorp  and  several  other  political  friends, 
adding,  at  the  same  time,  '  as  no  change  that  may  take 
place  in  the  administration  can  possibly  affect  me,  I  beg  to 
be  understood  that,  in  putting  off  this  motion,  I  will  put  it 
off  to  the  25th  of  this  month,  and  no  longer.' 

It  may  be  thought  that  a  House  of  Commons,  of  which 
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the  majority  were,  as  we  have  seen,  representatives  of  a 
few  individuals  or  close  corporations  generally  selling  their 
right  of  nominations  for  a  valuable  consideration,  would 
never  be  likely  to  admit  a  reform  which  remedied  abases  so 
profitable.  There  were,  however,  two  things  which  served 
to  counteract,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  defects  of  the 
representation,  and  to  give  public  opinion  a  very  consider- 
able influence  over  its  measures.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
right  of  free  speech,  which  was  enjoyed  by  all  its  members  ; 
the  second  was  the  publicity  given  to  its  debates  by  the 
newspaper  press. 

The  freedom  of  speech,  which  had  from  the  earliest  ages 
been  enjoyed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, was  now  as  fully  admitted  and  as  firmly  established 
as  could  be  desired.  Every  member,  however  unpopular 
his  opinions  might  be,  could  command  the  attention  to 
which  his  abilities  entitled  him.  He  might  bring  forward 
any  proposal  he  thought  fit,  or  introduce  any  arguments  he 
pleased  in  supporting  or  opposing  the  propositions  of  other 
members,  and  might  protest  as  strongly  as  he  pleased 
against  the  conduct  of  the  government  and  the  measures 
of  Parliament.  And  though  he  might  be  in  a  most  insig- 
nificant minority,  or  even  might  stand  alone,  yet  if  he  had 
truth  and  right  on  his  side  he  generally,  at  length,  found 
support ;  and  if  he  did  not  himself  witness  the  success  of 
his  endeavours,  he  bequeathed  his  cause  to  others,  who  took 
it  up  and  carried  it  forward  to  victory. 

But  there  was  another  principle  which  constituted  an 
important  and  necessary  supplement  to  the  freedom  of 
speech  enjoyed  by  the  House,  and  that  was,  the  right,  now 
fully  accorded  to  the  press,  of  reporting  and  commenting 
freely  on  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  by  which  means 
the  English  people  assisted,  as  it  were,  at  the  discussions  of 
their  representatives  ;  and  many  members,  whose  views 
were  scarcely  listened  to  in  the  House,  produced  a  great 
impression  in  the  country.  Thus,  every  man  who  could 
read  the  periodical  press  might  form  his  own  opinions  on  the 
questions  brought  before  the  legislature,  and  every  one  who 
could  write  might  publish  his  thoughts,  and  might  suggest 
new  arguments  in  favour  of,  or  in  opposition  to,  the 
measures  brought  under  discussion  ;  and  if  his  arguments 
were  worthy  of  attention,  thev  were  pretty  sure  to  find  their 
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way  through  some  channel  or  other  into  the  great  legislative 
arena  in  which  the  decisive  struggle  was  carried  on.  Hence 
everything  that  could  be  urged  in  favour  of  or  against 
measures  proposed  was  sure  to  he  brought  forward,  and  so 
the  progress  made  was  safe  and  well  considered.  Public 
opinion  was  long  in  getting  itself  recognised;  yet  when 
once  fully  and  firmly  formed,  its  success  was  only  a  question 
of  time.  Still,  the  process  was  extremely  slow  ;  and  it  often 
happened  that  while  public  and  legislative  attention  was 
occupied  with  one  class  of  questions,  abuses  grew  up  in 
other  quarters,  and  multiplied  unchecked.  And  this  was 
necessarily  and  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  abuses 
inherent  in  the  legislature  itself,  and  which  many  of  its 
members  had  a  strong  interest  in  perpetuating.  Of  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  the  great  struggle,  on  the  history 
of  which  we  are  now  entering,  is  the  best  illustration.  The 
abuses  which  it  ultimately  removed  had  grown  up  almost 
unheeded  during  a  long  period ;  and  when  at  last  public 
opinion  was  directed  to  them,  more  than  half  a  century  of 
fruitless  discussion — fruitless,  at  least,  so  far  as  any  imme- 
diate result  was  concerned — was  carried  on  before  the  final 
effort  which  we  are  now  to  record. 

On  receivino;  the  resignation  of  the  Dulce  of  Wellington 
and  his  colleagues,  the  king  sent  for  Earl  Grey,  who,  from 
his  age,  his  abilities,  his  constant  advocacy  of  parliamentary 
reform,  his  high  worth  and  integrity,  occupied  the  foremost 
position  in  the  Whig  party,  and  was  the  man  who  was 
generally  expected  to  take  the  place  vacated  by  the  duke's 
resignation.  In  accepting  office  he  stipulated  that  the 
reform  of  Parliament  should  be  made  a  cabinet  measure. 
From  that  moment  the  question  assumed  a  new  position. 
Hitherto  it  had  figured  in  the  Whig  programme  as  one 
among  the  many  measures  of  improvement  which  they 
deemed  necessary.  At  the  late  election  it  had  appeared  on 
the  banners  of  the  party  side  by  side  with  '  retrenchment,' 
'  triennial  parliaments,'  '  civil  and  religious  liberty,'  and 
the  '  abolition  of  colonial  slavery ;  '  and  though  it  was 
supported  by  the  masses,  their  want  of  education  and 
direct  political  power  prevented  their  wishes  from  having 
much  influence ;  and  their  paitiality  for  the  measure  was 
in  some  degree  prejudicial  to  it,  on  account  of  the  recol- 
lection of  the  excesses  and  atrocities  which  had  been  per- 
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petrated  in  France  in  the  years  1792  and  1793.  But  from 
the  moment  that  it  became  known  that  the  measure  bad 
been  adopted  by  the  government,  it  assumed  a  paramount 
importance ;  all  other  questions  seemed  to  sink  into  insig- 
nificance ;  and  the  whole  nation  formed  itself  into  two 
hostile  parties  of  reformers  and  anti-reformers :  the  first 
composed  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  especially  of 
the  youthful  ardour  and  progressive  spirit  of  the  country ; 
the  other  comprehending  the  aged,  the  wealthy,  tbe  cau- 
tious, and  the  interested,  who  all  combined  in  organising: 
resistance  to  an  innovation  which  they  feared  would  re- 
produce in  this  country  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  first 
French  Revolution. 

The  support  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  facili- 
tated the  task  which  Earl  Grey  had  undertaken,  and  enabled 
him  to  construct  his  ministry  without  much  difficulty.  The 
most  serious  impediment  he  encountered  was  that  which 
was  created  by  the  position  of  Mr.  Brougham.  He  was  a 
man  of  transcendant  ability,  great  diligence,  extraordinary 
mental  and  physical  energy,  and  indisputably  the  first 
orator  of  the  day.  Though  not  the  nominal,  he  was  the  real 
leader  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and 
he  had  a  number  of  followers  larcre  enough  to  make  him  the 
absolute  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  any  ministry  that  Lord  Grey 
might  form.  But  what  was  much  more  than  all  this,  he 
had  in  his  hands  the  question  of  reform — the  question  on 
which  the  whole  strength  of  the  ministry  must  depend,  and 
without  which  it  could  not  hope  to  cope  with  the  Tories, 
most  of  whom  were  now  thoroughly  alive  to  their  danger, 
and  ready  to  restore  their  allegiance  to  the  leaders  whom 
they  had  assisted  to  overthrow.  The  fate  of  the  new  go- 
vernment was  evidently  in  his  hands  ;  he  felt  it,  and  so  did 
all  parties.  We  have  already  seen  how  he  declared  that 
under  no  circumstances  could  any  change  in  the  ministry 
affect  him ;  and  there  is  not  the  least  ground  for  believing 
that  he  was  insincere  in  this  declaration,  or  that  he  made 
it,  as  was  afterwards  insinuated,  in  order  to  extort  higher 
offers  from  his  political  associates.  Throughout  life  he 
gloried  in  his  election  as  member  for  Yorkshire,  to  which  he 
had  been  chosen  by  the  largest  constituency  in  the  empire, 
entirely  on  public  grounds.  The  position  he  then  occupied, 
both  at  the  bar  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  seemed  to 
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render  it  certain  that  he  must  make  a  very  large  sacrifice  of 
wealth  and  of  real  power  in  accepting  office,  which  at  that 
time  seemed  likely  to  be  of  very  precarious  and  uncertain 
tenure.  Earl  Grey  first  offered  him  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General,  which  he  rejected,  not,  as  was  asserted  at  the  time, 
rudely  and  peremptorily,  but  with  a  calm  and  courteous 
statement  of  the  reasons  of  his  refusal.  Earl  Grey  next 
suggested  that  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls  should  be  offered 
to  him,  with  the  understanding  that  he  would  retain  his 
seat  for  Yorkshire.  This  offer  Mr.  Brougham  was  prepared 
to  accept ;  but  it  was  objected  to  by  the  king,  on  the  ground 
that,  as  member  for  Yorkshire  and  with  the  reform  question 
in  his  hands,  he  would  be  too  strong  for  the  ministry  and 
the  kins:  together. 

'  But,'  rejoined  the  premier,  '  how  am  I  to  carry  on  the 
government,  if  he  remains  in  the  House  of  Commons  with 
the  feeling  that  he  has  been  slighted  and  ill-used  by  the 
party  to  whom  he  has  rendered  such  great  services,  and  to 
which  his  support  is  so  essential  ?  ' 

'  Let  him  be  Lord  Chancellor,'  replied  the  king. 
'  Your  majesty  has  just  objected  to  his  appointment  to 
the  inferior  office  of  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  therefore  I 
should  not  have  ventured  to  suggest  his  name  for  the 
higher  office  of  Lord  Chancellor ;  nevertheless,  if  such  is 
your  majesty's  pleasure,  I  will  offer  him  the  office.' 

That  office  was  accordingly  offered  to  Mr.  Brougham, 
who,  however,  was  in  no  haste  to  accept  it.  His  profes- 
sional income  at  the  bar  was  much  greater  than  that  which 
he  would  derive  from  the  chancellorship ;  an  office  which 
he  might  lose  in  a  few  months,  and  be  compelled  to  retire 
with  a  pension  of  4000L  per  annum.  Besides,  having 
hitherto  practised  at  the  common-law  bar,  he  was  ill 
acquainted  with  the  mode  of  procedure  in  Chancery,  and 
could  only  hope  to  discharge  creditably  the  duties  of  an 
equity  judge  by  exertions  from  which  even  his  gigantic 
energy  and  powers  of  application  might  well  shrink.  More- 
over, if  he  gained  in  dignity,  he  would  lose  in  real  power ; 
for  he  would  relinquish  the  lead  of  a  great  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  more  splendid  but  less  in- 
fluential position  of  Chancellor.  These  considerations  dis- 
posed Mr.  Brougham,  in  the  first  instance,  to  decline  the 
chancellorship.    Lord  Grey,  however,  requested  him,  before 
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giving  a  final  answer,  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  some  of 
his  proposed  colleagues.  At  this  meeting  he  stated  to 
his  political  friends  the  reasons  above  assigned,  and  they 
agreed  that  they  could  not  fairly  expect  him  to  make  the 
sacrifices  which  the  acceptance  of  the  chancellorship  would 
involve.  When  the  rest  had  gone,  Lord  Althorp  remained, 
and  said  to  him,  '  Remember  that  our  party  has  been  out 
of  office  for  twenty-five  years,  and  that  your  refusal  to  join 
us  will,  in  all  probability,  prevent  the  formation,  of  a 
ministry,  and  keep  us  in  opposition  for  another  quarter  of 
a  century.'  Mr.  Brougham  yielded  to  this  appeal;  the 
new  ministry  was  constituted,  and  the  names  were  soon 
after  announced.* 


*  The  following  is  the  list  of  the  new  ministry  :- 


Earl  Grey 
Mr.  Brougham 

Viscount  Althorp 
Marquis  of  Lansdow 
Lord  Durham 
Viscount  Melbourne 
Viscount  Palmerston 
Viscount  Goderieh 
Sir  J .  R.  Graham 
Lord  Auckland 
Mr.  Charles  Grant 
Duke  of  lUchmond 
Lord  Holland 
Earl  of  Carlisle 


First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

Lord  chancellor  (created  Lord  Brougham  and 

Vaux) . 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
President  of  the  Council. 
Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Secretary  for  the  Home  Department. 
Secretary  for  the  Foreign  Department. 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
Master  of  the  Mint. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Postmaster-general. 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 


(The  above  formed  the  cabinet.) 
. .     Secretary  at  War. 
. .     Master-general  of  the  Ordnance. 
. .     Lord  Chamberlain. 
. .     Lord  Steward. 
. .     Master  of  the  Horse. 

Groom  of  the  Stole. 

Paymaster  of  the  Forces. 

First  Commissioner  of  Land  Revenue. 

Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  and  Vice-President  oi 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

Attorney -general. 

Solicitor-general. 

IRELAND. 

Lord- lieutenant. 

Lord  chancellor. 

Commander  of  the  Forces. 

Chief  Sepretary. 

Attorney-general. 

Solicitor -general. 
Anti-reformers  pointed  out  with  triumph,  and  reformers  observed  with 
regret,  that  Lord  Grey  had  placed  six  or  seven  relatives  and  connexions  in 
his  administration. 


Mr.  C.  N.  W.  Wynn 
Sir  James  Kempt    . . 
Duke  of  Devonshire 
Marquis  Wellesley  . . 
Earl  of  Albemarle. . 
Marquis  of  Winchester 
Lord  John  Russell  . . 
Mr.  G.J.  W.Ellis  .. 
Mr.  C.  P.  Thompson 

Sir  Thomas  Denman 
Sir  W.  Home 

Marquis  of  Anglesea 
Lord  Plunket 
Sir  J.  Byng 
Hon.  E.  G.  Stanley 
Air.  E.  Pennefather 
4lr.  P.  Crampton 
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On  the  22nd  of  November,  Earl  Grey,  in  "his  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  briefly  explained  the  policy  of  the  new 
administration.  He  thought  that  government  should  at 
once  consider  the  state  of  the  representation,  to  correct 
those  defects  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  operation 
of  time  ;  but  he  would  not  support  universal  suffrage,  nor 
any  of  those  fanciful  and  extensive  plans  which  would  lead 
not  to  reform  but  to  confusion.  Government  had  succeeded 
to  the  administration  of  affairs  in  a  season  of  unparalleled 
difficulty ;  and  he  promised  that  the  state  of  the  nation 
should  have  the  immediate,  diligent,  and  unceasing  atten- 
tion of  the  cabinet.  It  was  their  intention  to  suppress  out- 
rages with  severity,  and  to  reduce  all  unnecessary  expense 
with  an  unsparing  hand.  '  My  lords,'  he  said  in  conclu- 
tion,  '  the  principles  on  which  I  stand  are — amelioration  of 
abuses,  promotion  of  economy,  and  the  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve peace  consistently  with  the  honour  of  the  country. 
The  administration  stands  before  you  and  the  public.  You 
know  the  persons,  you  have  heard  our  principles  ;  for  the 
anaintenance  of  them  we  throw  ourselves  upon  the  con- 
fidence and  support  of  our  sovereign,  the  house,  and  the 
country.' 

Some  time  necessarily  elapsed  before  those  members  of 
the  administration  who  were  also  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  could  be  re-elected.  They  were  all,  however, 
returned  without  difficulty,  except  Mr.  Stanley  (the  late 
Earl  of  Derby),  who  was  defeated  at  Preston  by  radical 
Hunt.  This  defeat  was  owing  to  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Stanley 
to  support  the  ballot,  a  measure  very  popular  at  this  time. 
After  the  dispatch  of  business  requiring  immediate  atten- 
tion, Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  22nd  of  December 
to  the  3rd  of  the  following  February. 

Earl  Grey  assigned  the  task  of  framing  the  government 
plan  of  parliamentary  reform  to  a  committee  composed  of 
Lord  Durham,  Lord  Duncannon,  Lord  J.  Russell,  and  Sir 
J.  Graham.  To  this  committee  Lord  J.  Russell  brought  an 
outline  of  the  scheme  which  appeared  to  him  best  calcu- 
lated to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  nation  and  the 
requirements  of  the  times.*     He  proposed  that  fifty  of  the 

*  For  fuller  details,  see  the  introduction  to  the  new  edition  of  Earl 
Russell's  Essay  on  the  History  of  the  English  Government  and  Constitution, 
p.  xxxvi.,  kc.  . 
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smallest  boroughs    should  be    totally  disfranchised;    that 
fifty  more  should  in  future  return  one  member  instead  of 
two  ;   that  the  seats  thus  gained  should  be  transferred  to 
counties  and  large  towns  ;  that  the  qualification  for  voting 
should  be  the  payment  of  a  certain  rental,  the  amount  of 
which  was  left  blank,  in  order  that  it  might  be  the  subject 
of  future  deliberation,  and  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  sub- 
sequently fixed  at  101.     Lord  J.  Russell's  plan  was  adopted 
by  the  committee  ;  but  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Durham,  it  was  so  far  modified  that,  instead  of  the  arbitrary 
number  of  fifty  being  selected  for  disfranchisement  or  senii- 
disfranchisement,  it  was  determined   that  all  towns  which 
by  the  census  of   1821   had  fewer  than  2000  inhabitants 
should  be  disfranchised  entirely,  and  that  all  towns  having 
a  population  of  between  2000  and  4000  persons  should  be 
disfranchised  partially.     Finding  that  the  amount  of  dis- 
franchisement would   be  pretty  nearly  the  same  on  this 
system   as    on   his   own   original    plan,    Lord   J.  Russell 
assented  to  this  modification,  not,  however,  without  some 
misgivings,  which  were  abundantly  justified  by  the  event. 
In  the  discussions  which  subsequently  took  place,  he  had 
repeated  reason  to  repent  that  he  had  not  more  strongly 
resisted  this  suggestion,  which  was  eventually  set  aside  in 
favour  of  one  nearly  identical  with  that  which  he  originally 
suggested.     The  plan  agreed  on  by  the  committee  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  cabinet  by  whom  it  was  received  not  only 
with  unanimity  but  with  enthusiasm.    Many  of  them,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  opinions  they  had  previously  expressed 
on  the  subject,  must  have  regarded  the  proposed  measure 
as  excessively  violent  and  pregnant  with  danger.    But  they 
probably  felt  that  there  was  quite  as  much  peril,  under 
existing  circumstances,  in  not  going  far  enough  as  in  going 
too  far ;  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  subject  should  be 
dealt  with  broadly,  boldly,  and,  for  the  time  being,  finally, 
and  that  consequently  they  must  be  prepared  to  yield  and 
even  to  risk  a  good  deal,  rather  than  disappoint  the  highly- 
raised  expectations   of  the  people.      Besides,  the  state  ot 
the  nation  at  that  moment  was   such  as  required  strong 
measures  of  some  sort.      The  popular  discontent  had  for 
the  moment  been  allayed  ;    but  a  disappointment  of   the 
hopes  that  had  been  raised  would  soon  cause  it  to  revive, 
and  therefore  it  was  evident  that  either  the  causes  of  their 
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dissatisfaction  must  be  removed,  or  a  lamentable  and  con- 
tinually widening  estrangement  must  take  place  between 
the  government  and  the  governed. 

Nor  were  these  discontents  without  reason.  The  people 
of  this  country  had  for  some  time  past  been  suffering 
cruelly,  and  had  been  forcing  themselves  on  the  attention 
of  their  lawgivers  in  an  altogether  unpleasant  and  unsa- 
tisfactory manner.  Statements  of  agricultural  distress, 
mining  distress,  and  manufacturing  distress  were  made, 
echoed,  and  re-echoed.  Sometimes  they  were  met  by  quali- 
fied assent,  sometimes  by  vehement  contradiction ;  but 
they  still  continued  to  be  made.  But  let  governments  and 
members  of  Parliament  say  what  they  would,  there  was 
distress,  and  very  serious  and  terrible  distress  too.  Agri- 
cultural labourers  were  found    starved  to   death,  having 

7  o 

tried  in  vain  to  support  nature  with  sorrel  and  other  such- 
like food.  In  vain  did  landlords  abate  their  rents,  and 
clergymen  their  tithes ;  wages  continued  to  fall,  and  had 
at  length  reached  such  a  point  of  depression  that  they  did 
not  suffice  to  support  existence.  Nay,  we  find  that  in  the 
division  of  Stourbridge,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  the  magis- 
trates published  the  following  scale,  according  to  which 
relief  was  to  be  given : — 


When    the    standard    quartern  wheaten 
loaf  is  sold  at 

The  weekly  allowance,  including  earn- 
ings, is  to  he  made  up  to — 

For  a  labouring  man 

For  a  woman,  boy,  or  girl,  above  14  years 
old  . .         . .         . .         . .         .... 

For  a  boy  or  girl  of  14, 13,  or  12  . . 
of  11,  10,  or  9  .. 
under  9  . .         . . 


s.  d. 
1     0 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
0  11.0  10 

s.  d. 
0    9 

s.  d. 
0    8 

s.  d. 
0    7 

3     1 

2  10  2    7 

2    4 

2    1 

1  10 

2    4 
1  11 
1    7 
1    5 

2    22    0 
1    91    7 
1     61    4 
1     51     3 

1  10 

1     5 
1     3 
1    2 

1    8 
1     3 
1    2 
1     1 

1  6 
1    1 

1  0 
1    0 

At  the  time  to  which  we  refer,  the  quartern  loaf  cost 
lOd.  Let  us  suppose  a  family  consisting  of  a  man,  his 
wife,  one  boy  or  girl  of  fourteen,  one  boy  or  girl  of  eleven, 
and  one  little  child.  For  these  five  persons  there  are  eight 
shillings  and  ninepence  altogether  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  are 
ten  and  a  half  quartern  loaves,  or  forty-three  pounds  of 
bread  to  divide  among  the  five,  which  gives  a  little  more 
than  eight  pounds  of  bread  for  each  to  live  on  for  a  week 
or  rather  more  than  a  pound  of  bread  per  day  for  each  to 
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live  and.  work  on,  and  that  without  allowing  anything  at 
all  for  rent,  fuel,  drink,  clothing,  or  washing.  And  to  this 
condition  the  agricultural  labourer  was  rapidly  sinking 
everywhere ;  for  if  in  some  counties  the  allowance  was  on 
a  somewhat  more  liberal  scale,  in  others  it  was  even  lower 
than  in  Dorsetshire.  It  was  clear  that  such  a  state  of  things 
could  not  be  allowed  to  continue.  Something  must  be 
done,  and  that  speedily.  Political  economists  might  de- 
monstrate that  it  was  unavoidable ;  but  flesh  and.  blood 
will  rebel.  It  is  not  therefore  very  surprising,  though  it 
puzzled  legislators  and  justices  of  the  peace  a  good  deal, 
that  agricultural  labourers  who  were  thus  provided  for 
took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  ;  that  they  assembled 
in  an  altogether  unlawful  manner,  nay  compelled  others, 
though  not  very  much  against  their  own  will,  to  join  them, 
and  go  about  tumultuously  demanding  increased  wages ; 
and  when  this  demand  was  refused,  that  they  began  to 
break  threshing  and  other  agricultural  machinery,  which 
they  believed  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  their  distress.  The 
farmers,  thoroughly  frightened,  referred  their  labourers  to 
the  clergyman  or  landlord  to  ask  for  a  reduction  of  tithe 
or  rent,  and  thus  to  enable  them  to  pay  better  wages. 
However,  these  violences,  as  might  be  expected,  produced 
little  or  no  benefit,  and  things  were  rapidly  going  from  bad 
to  worse.  The  peasantry,  finding  no  more  machines  to 
break,  or  forcibly  prevented  from  breaking  them,  began 
secretly  to  set  fire  to  stacks  of  corn  or  hay ;  and  soon 
through  twenty-six  counties,  night  after  night,  the  sky  was 
reddened  with  the  blaze  of  the  nation's  food  going  up  in 
flame  and  smoke  skywards.  The  peasantry  who  beheld 
these  sad  scenes  often  stood  with  folded  arms  grimly  smil- 
ing at  the  work  of  destruction  ;  nay,  they  sometimes  cut 
the  hose  of  the  fire-engines  brought  to  extinguish  the  confla- 
gration, and  in  other  ways  obstructed  the  firemen.  Never 
perhaps  had  this  country  been  in  a  more  deplorable  condi- 
tion ;  never  had  so  deep  a  sadness  weighed  on  the  minds 
of  all  classes  of  the  population  as  towards  the  close  of  this 
year  1830.  Terrible  imaginations  magnified  tenfold  the 
terrible  reality.  The  political  atmosphere  seemed  to  be 
charged  with  electricity.  Members  of  the  government, 
members  of  the  legislature,  well-to-do  country  gentlemen, 
substantial  and  unsubstantial  farmers,  were  all  sorely  dis- 
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tressed,  puzzled,  bewildered,  and  affrighted.  All  sorts  of 
reports  were  in.  circulation ;  all  sorts  of  explanations  were 
given  of  the  supposed  causes  of  these  fires.  There  were 
stories  of  foreigners,  of  elegantly- dressed  gentlemen  riding 
on  horses  or  in  post-chaises,  who  had  come  down  to  instigate 
the  peasants  to  fire  the  ricks,  or  who  fired  them  with  their  own 
hands.  Cobbett  also,  who  often  employed  very  unmeasured 
language  in  his  efforts  to  draw  attention  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  labouring  classes  and  the  causes  of  their  distress, 
and  who,  notwithstanding  a  great  deal  of  violence,  and  a 
great  deal  of  crotchety  nonsense  about  bank  paper,  saw 
clearly  and  told  plainly  what  required  to  be  done,  was 
accused  most  unjustly  of  being  the  instigator  of  the  out- 
rages committed  by  the  labourers.  Then,  again,  there  was 
a  mysterious  "  Swing,"  with  whose  name  many  threatening 
letters  were  signed,  who  was  generally  supposed  to  be  at 
the  bottom  of  all  the  mischief.  Old  Lord  Eldon  assured 
the  House  of  Lords  that  he  was  informed  that  the  gaols 
contained  great  numbers  of  persons  who  were  not  natives 
of  this  country ;  and  Lord  Sidney,  in  a  long  and  intemperate 
letter,  repeated  the  statement.  But  there  was  no  shadow 
of  foundation  for  these  assertions.  The  simple  fact  was, 
that  wars,  national  debt,  increase  of  population,  corn-laws, 
mal-administration  of  the  poor-laws,  and  other  legislation 
or  hindrance  of  legislation,  had  reduced  the  gi*eat  mass 
of  the  people,  and  especially  the  agricultural  labourers,  to 
the  verge  of  starvation  and  despair.  They  were  going  mad 
with  misery  ;  and  in  their  madness  they  did  mischief  by 
which  they  themselves  were  sure  to  be  the  first  and  greatest 
sufferers.  We  know  that  it  has  been  maintained  that  the 
condition  of  the  people  at  this  period  was  grossly  misre- 
presented for  party  purposes  both  by  Whigs  and  Tories, 
and  that,  in  spite  of  partial  distress,  the  people  were  really 
well  off.  Now  we  hold  this  to  be  a  capital  error,  and  one 
which,  if  entertained,  must  not  only  lead  to  a  very  erro- 
neous view  of  the  nature  of  the  reform  struggle,  bat  also 
prevent  those  who  entertain  it  from  doing  justice  to  the 
government  by  which  the  Reform  Bill  was  proposed,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  by  which  it  was  carried.  Were  the 
people  goaded  on  by  suffering  to  demand  reform,  or  were 
they  incited  to  it  by  the  a«rts  of  a  party  ?  That  the  former 
is  the  true  explanation  of  the  matter  is  proved  by  innumer- 
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able  petitions,  from  every  county  of  England,  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  coarse  of  this  year,  1830, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  of  which  the  author  of  this 
work  has  examined,  and  which  distinctly  show  the  distress 
that  then  prevailed  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  and  in 
every  branch  of  industry.*  These  petitions,  with  scarcely 
a  single  exception,  breathe  an  ardent  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  the  institutions  of  the  country.  Agreeing 
in  the  existence  and  the  extremity  of  the  distress,  they 
ascribed  it  to  different  causes ;  some  to  excessive  taxation, 
some  to  the  malt- tax,  some  to  the  East  India  Company, 
wme  to  the  state  of  the  currency,  to  paper  money,  ma- 
chinery, or  the  corn-laws  ;  and  the  prayers  of  the  petitioners 
are  as  various  as  their  opinions. 

The  French  Revolution,  and  the  events  which  followed 
it  both  in  France  and  England,  impressed  a  new  direction 
on  the  feelings  of  the  working  classes,  and  especially  on 
the  more  ignorant  portion  of  the  agricultural  labourers. 
Finding  that  a  neighbouring  people  had  risen  in  insurrec- 
tion and  overthrown  their  government ;  having  discovered 
that  the  ruling  few  with  all  their  politics  are  no  match  for 
the  misgoverned  many  when  they  combine  in  their  fury 
and  despair,  they  resolve  that  they  will  have  bread,  or  that 
none  else  shall  have  it.  If  they  cannot  raise  themselves 
out  of  the  pit  of  misery  in  which  they  are  sunk,  they  will 
at  least  pull  down  into  it  those  whom  they  regard  as  the 
authors  of  their  calamities.  Such  were  the  feelings  and 
such  the  designs  which  distress  and  misery  have  en- 
gendered ;  and  we  have  already  seen  the  crimes  and  follies 
to  which  they  have  led.  But  now  a  new  light  has  come  to 
these  sufferers.  The  hated  government  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  has  been  overthrown,  and  has  been  succeeded 
by  a  new  government  composed  of  'friends  of  the  people.' 
They  are  told  that  the  changes  from  which  they  have  been 
taught  to  expect  the  removal,  or  at  least  the  alleviation,  of 
their  miseries  are  to  be  speedily  made,  and  especially  that 
the  great  measure  of  reform,  which  they  have  come  to 
regard  as  the  grand  panacea  for  all  their  sufferings,  is 
about  to  be  carried ;  above  all,  that  they  have  a  '  patriot 
king  '  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  who  has  chosen 

*  For  full  proof  of  this  allegation,  see  my  History  of  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832,  pp.  78-95. 
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reform  ministers,  and  is  determined  to  give  them  every 
kind  of  support.  From  that  moment  hope  sprang  up 
again ;  the  tumultuous  assemblages  ceased  ;  the  incendiary 
fires  became  less  frequent ;  trade  revived  and  distress 
diminished  ;  and  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  government, 
condemning  the  outrages  and  directing  that  they  should 
be  promptly  repressed,  found  the  people  already  contrite 
and  submissive.  The  reform  government,  however,  were 
determined  to  show  that,  though  friends  of  the  people, 
thoy  were  no  friends  of  their  excesses.  Special  commissions 
were  issued  for  the  trial  of  the  rick-burners  and  machine- 
breakers,  who  had  been  apprehended  in  great  numbers ; 
and  by  a  mixture  of  judicious  lenity  and  judicious  severity, 
the  last  remnants  of  insubordination  were  almost  entirely 
trampled  out. 

The  distress  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  though  less 
severe,  was  far  from  being  inconsiderable,  and  manifested 
itself  in  strikes,  disturbances,  and  assassinations.  But  in 
this  case  the  suffering  was  less  and  the  situation  better 
understood.  The  manufacturing  population  too,  on  the 
whole,  were  more  patient,  because  they  had  more  hope 
of  the  speedy  removal  of  their  distresses,  and  saw  more 
clearly  how  it  was  to  be  achieved. 

In  Ireland,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  a  very  ex- 
tensive failure  of  the  potato  crop  had  brought  the  western 
districts  of  that  country,  almost  always  close  down  upon 
the  starvation  point,  to  actual  famine.  The  consequence 
was,  a  fearful  increase  of  those  outrages  and  assassinations 
which  were  so  common  at  all  times  as  to  be  regarded  by 
English  statesmen  as  the  chronic  and  irremediable  malady 
of  that  unhappy  country. 

In  all  these  cases  the  ministers,  feeling  themselves  strong 
in  the  confidence  of  the  people,  acted  vigorously  and 
wisely,  and  their  bitterest  opponents  were  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  they  manifested  more  firmness  than  their  prede- 
cessors in  office.  They  did  what  they  could,  which  was 
but  little,  to  mitigate  the  immediate  sufferings  of  that  un- 
happy and  long  misgoverned  people ;  they  vindicated  the 
majesty  of  the  law  by  putting  down  and  punishing  crime 
as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  O'Connell,  who  had  now 
commenced  an  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  union  with 
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England,  was  prosecuted  and  convicted,  though  he  was 
ultimately  allowed  to  escape  punishment ;  and  all  that  the 
state  of  law  and  the  state  of  society  in  that  country 
admitted  of  being  done  to  repress  violence  and  restore 
order  was  done  by  the  government. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FIRST  INTRODUCTION   OF   THE   REFORM   BILli. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  affairs  when  Parliament  re- 
assembled on  the  3rd  of  February,  1831,  the  day  to  which 
they  had  adjourned  before  Christmas.  Earl  Grey,  after 
presenting  numerous  petitions  in  favour  of  reform, 
announced  ti.'at  a  measure  on  that  subject  had  been 
framed,  which  would  be  effective  without  exceeding  the 
bounds  of  a  just  end  well-advised  moderation .  He  added, 
that  it  had  received  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  whole 
government,  and  would  be  submitted  to  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible. 

In  the  Lower  House  a  similar  announcement  was  made 
by  Lord  Althorp,  who  added  that  the  bill  would  be  intro- 
duced on  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  March,  by  Lord  J.  Russell, 
who  had  been  selected  by  the  government  for  the  dis- 
charge of  this  important  duty,  in  consequence  of  the  ability 
and  perseverance  he  had  displayed  in  advocating  parlia- 
mentary reform  in  days  when  it  was  unpopular.  '  Now, 
therefore,'  said  Lord  Althorp,  '  that  the  cause  is  prosperous, 
the  government  think  that,  on  account  of  his  perseverance 
and  ability,  the  noble  lord  should  be  selected  to  bring  for- 
ward a  measure  of  full  and  efficient  reform,  instead  of  the 
partial  measures  he  has  hitherto  proposed.'  This  intimation 
was  received  with  lively  satisfaction  by  a  large  party  in  the 
House,  and  by  an  overwhelming  majority  out  of  the  House, 
who  evidently  desired  a  strong  and  sweeping  reform. 

The  selection  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  introduce  the  bill 
was  not  only  a  wise,  but  an  almost  necessary  choice  on  the 
part  of  the  government.  Lord  Althorp — good-natured, 
courteous,  thoroughly  honest,  a  sincere,  tried,  and  enthu- 
siastic reformer,  but  feeble  and  incapable  as  a  legislator, 
and  as  a  speaker  so  hesitating,  tedious,  and  embarrassed, 
that  it  was  painful  to  listen  to  him — was  no  match  for  such 
antagonists  as  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir  C.  Wetherell,  Mr. 
Croker,  and  other  able  debaters,  who  sat  on  the  opposite 
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side  of  the  House,  and  were  sure  to  offer  the  most  pertina- 
cious opposition  to  the  intended  measure.  Other  members 
of  the  cabinet  rather  accepted  the  bill  as  a  concession  to 
the  demands  of  the  people  that  could  no  longer  be  safely 
denied  than  as  a  measure  desirable  on  its  own  account. 
Others,  again,  had  not  the  weight  and  the  moderation  which 
the  task  required.  It  therefore  devolved  almost  inevitably 
on  Lord  John  Russell,  whose  connection  with  the  house 
of  Bedford — identified  with  most  of  the  srreat  struggles  for 
English  liberty  in  modern  times — gave  him  great  weight ; 
whose  known  courage,  patience,  and  perseverance,  and 
tried  attachment  to  the  cause  of  reform,  but  above  all, 
whose  virtuous  and  noble  character  pointed  him  out  as 
pre-eminently  fitted  to  take  charge  of  the  measure  on  which 
the  government  deliberately  staked  its  existence,  and  on 
the  strength  of  which  it  claimed  and  received  the  support 
of  the  great  body  of  the  nation.  The  result  proved  the 
propriety  of  the  selection.  Probably  no  other  member  of 
the  ministry  would  have  exhibited  the  same  combination 
of  firmness  and  tact  throughout  the  whole  of  the  lono:  and 
vexatious  struggle  which  ensued,  or  would  have  steered  his 
way  through  the  two  great  dangers  that  were  continually 
impending — that  of  a  serious  mutilation  of  the  measure  on 
the  one  hand,  or  of  a  violent  popular  outbreak  on  the  other. 
This  selection  of  Lord  J.  Russell  was  not,  however, 
allowed  by  the  Opposition  to  pass  unchallenged.  In  refer- 
ring to  it,  Sir  C.  Wetherell  fastened  on  the  fact  that  Lord 
J.  Russell  was  not  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  insinuated 
that  the  measure  was  committed  to  him  because  it  had  not 
the  support  of  the  whole  government.  This  insinuation 
Lord  Althorp  vigorously  repelled,  declaring  that  every 
member  of  the  cabinet  was  favourable  to  the  bill,  and  that 
it  would  be  regarded  as  a  government  measure.  In  justifi- 
cation of  the  arrangement,  he  reminded  the  House  that 
the  celebrated  East  India  bill  was  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Burke,  who,  like  Lord  J.  Russell,  was  paymaster  of 
the  forces,  and  not  a  member  of  the  cabinet.* 

*  On  the  precedent  thus  adduced  Mr.  Roebuck  remarks,  "  The  plan  pro- 
posed by  Burke  was  his  own,  and  Lord  J.  Russell  was  not  Mr.  Burke." 
But  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  Reform  Bill  in  all  its  principal  outlines 
was  Lord  J.  Russell's  plan,  just  as  much  as  the  India  Bill  was  Mr.  Burke's : 
and  to  say  that  Lord  J.  Russell  was  not  Mr.  Burke,  is  quite  irrelevant  to 
the  question  at  issue,  which  did  not  relate  to  his  competence,  or  want  of 
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The  most  serious  difficulties  and  the  greatest  perils  which 
the  new  ministry  encountered  arose  out  of  their  financial 
measures.  On  this  subject  the  expectations  of  their 
followers  had  been  highly  raised.  At  the  last  general 
election  'reform'  and  'retrenchment'  had  figured  to- 
gether on  their  banners.  On  every  hustings  their  candi- 
dates had  exaggerated  and  inveighed  against  the  extrava- 
gance of  preceding  administrations,  and  had  led  the  people 
to  expect  that  the  accession  of  the  Whig  party  to  power 
would  be  at  once  followed  by  an  enormous  reduction  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  government  and  the  burdens  of  the 
people.  Moreover,  the  new  government  had  come  into 
office  through  the  success  of  Sir  H.  Parnell's  motion  on 
the  civil  list.  It  was  therefore  confidently  expected  by  the 
supporters  of  the  ministry  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
that  very  considerable  reductions  would  be  made;  that  the 
civil  list,  in  particular,  would  be  at  once  brought  under  the 
control  and  supervision  of  the  House,  and  many  items  of 
expenditure  which  it  contained  would  be  struck  out.  The 
government,  however,  found  themselves  very  much  em- 
barrassed by  these  expectations,  which  had  certainly 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  place  them  in  office. 
William  IV.  was  quite  as  tenacious  of  his  supposed  right 
to  control  the  civil-list  expenditure,  and  quite  as  much 
opposed  to  any  parliamentary  interference  with  that  fund, 
or  any  reduction  of  it,  as  the  most  unreforming  of  his  pre- 
decessors. This  probably  laid  the  first  foundation  of  that 
gradual  estrangement  of  the  king  from  the  new  ministry, 
which  began  to  be  manifested  at  a  very  early  period  of 
the  reform  struggle,  and  which  led  at  length  to  the  recall 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  new  government  were 
most  anxious  to  propitiate  the  sovereign,  but  they  could 
not  altogether  ignore  the  pledges  they  had  given,  nor 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  had  obtained  office. 
Again,  when  they  turned  their  eyes  from  the  civil  list  to 
the  general  expenditure  of  the  country,  they  found  that 
they  succeeded  a  very  frugal  administration,  which  had 
already  made  great  reductions,  and  in  some  respects  had 

competence,  but  simply  to  the  fact  of  his  not  being  a  member  of  tbe  cabinet. 
One  thing  at  least  must  be  admitted,  which  is,  that  Lord  J.  Eussell  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  through  the  measure  entrusted  to  him  ;  while  Mr.  Burke, 
with  all  his  transcendent  abilities,  signally  failed. 
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carried  them  farther  than,  under  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country,  ministers  considered  safe  or  prudent.  They 
wore  almost,  or  altogether,  new  to  office,  and  were  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  hands  of  subordinate  officials  appointed 
by  preceding  governments,  who  hated  the  names  of  reform 
and  retrenchment,  and  who,  though  obliged  to  work  under 
the  government,  were  little  disposed  to  suggest  reductions, 
or  to  assist  in  carrying  them  out.  Besides,  Lord  Althorp, 
with  all  his  amiability  and  personal  popularity,  was  a 
wretched  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  financial  measures  of  the  government  signally 
failed ;  and  great  was  the  disappointment  of  the  nation 
when  the  budget  was  brought  forward.  The  only  impor- 
tant changes  the  ministry  effected  were  to  wring  from  the 
reluctant  monarch  his  consent  to  waive  a  claim  for  an  out- 
fit for  the  queen,  and  to  make  some  portions  of  the  civil 
list,  in  which  the  sovereign  had  no  direct  interest,  a  little 
more  subject  than  before  to  the  control  of  Parliament. 
They  also  proposed  some  unimportant  reductions  and  a  few 
changes  in  the  incidence  of  taxation,  most  of  which  were 
afterwards  withdrawn,  as  being  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
be  undesirable ;  but  nothing  was  attempted  at  all  commen- 
surate with  the  expectations  that  had  been  raised.  The 
nation  saw,  with  surprise  and  displeasure,  that  the  pension- 
list  was  untouched;  the  army  increased  by  7,000  men,  and 
the  navy  by  3,000  ;  that  an  annuity  of  100,000/.  was  voted 
to  the  queen  in  case  she  should  survive  her  husband.  Had 
the  reform  measures  of  the  government  disappointed  the 
expectations  of  the  nation  nearly  as  much  as  their  measures 
of  retrenchment,  the  fate  of  the  Whig  party  would  have 
been  sealed ;  but  the  disappointment  was  soon  forgotten 
in  the  general  joy  and  enthusiasm  which  the  provisions  of 
the  ministerial  measure  of  reform  excited.  In  the  mean  time 
the  press  did  great  service  to  the  government.  It  pointed 
out  the  difficulties  in  which  the  ministry  were  placed  in  a 
Parliament  filled  with  the  nominees  of  boroughmongers. 
It  asked  whether  a  patriotic  and  reforming  king  was 
to  be  treated  less  liberally  than  his  unreforming  pre- 
decessors. And  it  reminded  the  country  that  a  reformed 
House  of  Commons  would  speedily  enable  the  ministry 
to  deal  with  financial  questions  more  vigorously  and  un- 
sparingly.    By  these  and  other  arguments  it  palliated,  if 
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it  could  not  altogether  cover,  the  financial  failure  of  the 
ministry". 

But  had  matters  been  even  worse  than  they  were,  the 
country  was  not  disposed  to  brood  over  the  budget.  All 
men  were  now  looking  forward  with  excited  curiosity  to 
the  appearance  of  the  coming  measure  of  reform.  Meetings 
were  being  held  in  such  numbers  that  the  newspapers  could 
scarcely  find  space  for  the  enumeration  of  them  ;  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  petitions  for  reform  came  pouring 
into  the  two  Houses,  and  gave  rise  to  frequent  discussions, 
which  tended  to  keep  alive  the  feverish  excitement  that 
prevailed  on  the  subject.  Great  numbers  of  these  petitions 
asked  for  the  ballot,  universal  suffrage,  and  annual  or  tri- 
ennial parliaments.  Still  there  was  a  general  disposition 
to  wait  for  the  promised  measure  of  the  government,  and 
to  give  it  a  fair  and  candid  consideration. 

At  length  the  long-expected  first  of  March  arrived. 
The  state  of  the  House  and  of  all  its  approaches  testified 
to  the  intensity  of  the  public  feeling.  Never  before  had 
there  been  so  great  a  desire  to  witness  the  proceedings ; 
never  had  the  avenues  leading  to  the  House  been  so 
thronged  with  persons  anxious  to  obtain  admission.  The 
lobbies,  the  staircases  leading  to  the  galleries,  were  all 
crowded.  The  business  on  which  the  House  was  engaged 
caused  the  opening  of  the  doors,  by  which  the  public  were 
admitted,  to  be  delayed  till  nearly  five  o'clock.  ISTo  sooner 
were  they  thrown  open  than  a  tremendous  struggle  for 
admission  took  place,  attended  by  so  much  noise  and 
violence,  that  the  speaker  threatened  to  order  the  galleries 
to  be  cleared,  if  the  tumult  were  not  at  once  suppressed. 
This  menace  put  a  stop  to  the  disorder,  and  the  fortunate 
few  who  had  succeeded  in  fighting  their  way  into  the  gal- 
lery had  leisure  to  look  around  them.  Only  about  a  hun- 
dred members  were  present  at  the  time,  but  every  bench 
in  the  body  of  the  House  and  in  the  side  galleries  had  its 
back  labelled  with  the  name  of  some  member,  who  had 
adopted  this  means  of  securing  a  seat  for  the  debate.  As 
the  hour  of  six  approached,  the  House  filled  rapidly,  and 
before  it  arrived,  scarcely  a  single  unoccupied  place  was 
discernible.  The  clock  was  on  the  stroke  of  six  when  Lord 
J.  Russell  entered,  and  was  welcomed  with  a  tremendous 
cheer. 
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And  now  we  have  reached  the  commencement  of  that 
unparalleled  war  of  tongues,  which  continued  with  some 
intervals,  night  after  night,  from  this  1st  of  March  1881  to 
the  5th  of  June  1832.  Its  word-battles,  intensely  interest- 
ing to  a  nation  in  a  state  of  violent  political  ebullition, 
would  be  insupportably  tedious  to  the  cool  and  unexcited 
reader,  even  in  the  most  condensed  form.  Nevertheless 
they  must  ever  constitute  the  surface  of  our  history,  nay 
to  some  considerable  extent  its  pith  and  substance,  afford- 
ing, as  they  do,  insight  into  the  great  conflict  of  social 
forces  that  was  going  on  behind  them,  and  of  which  these 
debates  were  the  parliamentary  outcome.  Our  undertaking 
therefore  imposes  on  us  the  necessity  of  giving  the  reader 
some  account  of  them,  and  particularly  of  this  first  dis- 
cussion, more  notable  than  any  of  those  that  succeeded  it, 
because  it  was  the  first,  and  because,  though  it  led  to  no 
decisive  result,  it  pretty  nearly  exhausted  all  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  leading  features  of  the  measure. 
We  shall  therefore  try  to  put  before  the  reader  not  the 
speeches  themselves,  but  their  distilled  essence.  We  shall 
first  allow  Lord  J.  Russell  to  unfold  and  explain  his  plan  at 
some  length,  though  still  in  a  considerably  condensed  form ; 
then  we  shall  give,  with  much  more  condensation,  portions 
of  the  speeches  of  some  of  those  who  delivered  their 
reasons  for  supporting  or  opposing  the  bill.  We  have 
selected  only  those  who  are  representative  men,  that  is  to 
say,  men  who  expressed  not  only  their  own  feelings  and 
opinions,  or  those  of  a  select  circle  of  friends,  but  who  also 
spoke  the  sentiments  and  views  of  large  bodies  of  their 
countrymen.  In  every  case  we  shall  preserve  the  style,  and, 
as  far  as  the  exigencies  of  great  abbreviation  will  allow,  the 
very  words  of  the  different  orators.  In  this  way  we  hope  to 
give  the  reader  as  good  a  notion  as  we  can,  in  the  smallest 
possible  compass,  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  proposed 
changes,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  regarded. 
Of  the  subsequent  debates  our  account  will  be  much  more 
brief,  though  probably  quite  full  enough  for  the  reader's 
patience. 

After  a  short  interruption,  arising  from  its  crowded  state, 
Lord  J.  Russell,  amidst  breathless  and  expectant  silence, 
but  in  a  low  voice  and  somewhat  deprecatory  manner, 
thus  unfolded  his  plan. 
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'  The  object  of  ministers  has  been  to  produce  a  measure 
with  which  every  reasonable  man  in  the  country  will  be 
satisfied.  We  wish  to  take  our  stand  between  the  two 
hostile  parties,  neither  agreeing  with  the  bigotry  of  those 
who  would  reject  all  reform,  nor  with  the  fanaticism  of 
those  who  contend  that  only  one  plan  of  reform  would  be 
wholesome  or  satisfactory,  but  placing  ourselves  between 
both,  and  between  the  abuses  we  intend  to  amend  and  the 
convulsion  we  hope  to  avert. 

'  The  ancient  constitution  of  our  country  declares  that 
no  man  should  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  state  who 
has  not  consented,  by  himself  or  his  representative,  to  the 
imposition  of  these  taxes.  The  well-known  statute  de 
tallagio  non  comedendo  repeats  the  same  language ;  and 
although  some  historical  doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  it, 
its  legal  meaning  has  never  been  disputed.  It  included 
"  all  the  freemen  of  the  land,"  and  provided  that  each 
county  should  send  to  the  Commons  of  the  realm  two 
knights,  each  city  two  burgesses,  and  each  borough  two 
members.  Thus  about  a  hundred  places  sent  representa- 
tives, and  some  thirty  or  forty  others  occasionally  enjoyed 
the  privilege  ;  but  it  was  discontinued  or  revived  as  they 
rose  or  fell  in  the  scale  of  wealth  and  importance.  Thus, 
no  doubt,  at  that  early  period  the  House  of  Commons  did 
represent  the  people  of  England  ;  there  is  no  doubt  likewise 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  now  subsists,  does  not 
represent  the  people  of  England.  Therefore  if  we  look  at 
the  question  of  right,  the  reformers  have  right  in  their 
favour.  If  we  consider  what  is  reasonable,  we  shall  arrive 
at  a  similar  result.  A  stranger  who  was  told  thfit  this 
country  is  unparalleled  in  wealth  and  industry,  and  more 
civilised  and  more  enlightened  than  any  country  was  before 
it — that  it  is  a  country  that  prides  itself  on  its  freedom, 
and  that  once  in  every  seven  years  it  elects  representatives 
from  its  population  to  act  as  the  guardians  and  preservers 
of  that  freedom — would  be  anxious  and  curious  to  see  how 
that  representation  is  formed,  and  how  the  people  choose 
their  representatives,  to  whose  faith  and  guardianship  they 
entrust  their  free  and  liberal  institutions.  Such  a  person 
would  be  very  much  astonished  if  he  were  taken  to  a 
ruined  mound,  and  told  that  that  mound  sent  two  repre- 
sentatives to  Parliament ;  if  he  were  taken  to  a  stone  wall 
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and  told  that  three  niches  in  it  sent  two  representatives  to 
Parliament ;  if  he  were  taken  to  a  park  where  no  houses 
were  to  be  seen,  and  told  that  that  park  sent  two  repre- 
sentatives to  Parliament.  But  if  he  were  told  all  this, 
and  were  astonished  at  hearing  it,  he  would  be  still  more 
astonished  if  he  were  to  see  large  and  opulent  towns,  full 
of  enterprise  and  industry  and  intelligence,  containing 
vast  magazines  of  every  species  of  manufactures,  and  were 
then  told  that  these  towns  sent  no  representatives  to  Par- 
liament. Such  a  person  would  be  still  more  astonished  if 
he  were  taken  to  Liverpool,  where  there  is  a  large  consti- 
tuency, and  told,  "  Here  you  will  have  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
popular  election."  He  would  see  bribery  employed  to  the 
greatest  extent  and  in  the  most  unblushing  manner;  he 
would  see  every  voter  receiving  a  number  of  guineas  in  a 
box,  as  the  price  of  his  corruption  ;  and  after  such  a  spec- 
tacle, he  would  no  doubt  be  much  astonished  that  a  nation 
whose  representatives  are  thus  chosen  could  perform  the 
functions  of  legislation  at  all,  or  enjoy  respect  in  any 
degree.  I  say,  then,  that  if  the  question  before  the  House 
is  a  question  of  reason,  the  present  state  of  representation 
is  against  reason. 

'  The  confidence  of  the  country  in  the  construction  and 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  gone.  It  would  be 
easier  to  transfer  the  flourishing:  manufactures  of  Leeds  and 
Manchester  to  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum  than  to  re-establish 
confidence  and  sympathy  between  this  House  and  those 
whom  it  calls  its  constituents.  If  therefore  the  question  is 
one  of  right,  right  is  in  favour  of  reform  ;  if  it  be  a  question 
of  reason,  reason  is  in  favour  of  reform ;  if  it  be  a  question 
of  policy  and  expediency,  policy  and  expediency  are  in 
favour  of  reform. 

'  I  come  now  to  the  explanation  of  the  measure  which, 
representing  the  ministers  of  the  king,  I  am  about  to  pro- 
pose to  the  House.  Those  ministers  have  thought,  and  in 
my  opinion  justly  thought,  that  no  half  measures  would  bo 
sufficient ;  that  no  trifling  or  paltering  with  reform  could 
give  stability  to  the  Crown,  strength  to  Parliament,  or  satis- 
faction to  the  country.  The  chief  grievances  of  which  the 
people  complain  are  these :  first  the  nomination  of  mem- 
bers by  individuals;  second,  the  election  by  close  corpora- 
tions ;  third,  the  expense  of  elections.    With  regard  to  the 
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first,  it  may  be  exercised  in  two  ways,  either  over  a  place 
containing  scarcely  any  inhabitants,  and  with  a  very  ex- 
tensive right  of  election,  or  over  a  place  of  wide  extent  and 
numerous  population,  but  where  the  franchise  is  confined 
to  very  few  persons.  Gatton  is  an  example  of  the  first,  and 
Bath  of  the  second.  At  Gatton,  where  the  right  of  voting 
is  by  scot  and  lot,  all  householders  have  a  vote ;  but  there 
are  only  five  persons  to  exercise  the  right.  At  Bath  the 
inhabitants  are  numerous,  but  very  few  of  them  have  any 
concern  in  the  election.  In  the  former  case  we  propose  to 
deprive  the  borough  of  the  franchise  altogether.  In  doing 
so  we  have  taken  for  our  guide  the  population-returns  of 
1821 ;  and  we  propose  that  every  borough  which  in  that 
year  had  less  than  2,000  inhabitants  should  altogether  lose 
the  right  of  sending  members  to  Parliament ;  the  effect  of 
which  will  be  to  disfranchise  sixty-two  boroughs.  But  we 
do  not  stop  here.  As  the  honourable  member  for  Borough- 
bridge  (Sir  C.  Wetherell)  would  say,  we  go  plus  ultra  ; 
we  find  that  there  are  forty-seven  boroughs  of  only  4,000 
inhabitants,  and  these  we  shall  deprive  of  the  right  of 
sending  more  than  one  member  to  Parliament.  We  like- 
wise intend  that  Weymouth,  which  at  present  sends  four 
members  to  Parliament,  should  in  future  send  only  two. 
The  total  reduction  thus  effected  in  the  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  will  be  168.  This  is  the  whole  extent  to 
which  we  are  prepared  to  go  in  the  way  of  disfranchisement. 
'  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  allow  that  the  remaining 
boroughs  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  per- 
sons, to  the  exclusion  of  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants 
who  have  property  and  interest  in  the  place.  It  is  a  point 
of  great  difficulty  to  decide  to  whom  the  franchise  should 
be  extended.  Though  it  is  a  point  much  disputed,  I  believe 
it  will  be  found  that  in  ancient  times  every  inhabitant 
householder  resident  in  a  borough  was  competent  to  vote 
for  members  of  Parliament.  As,  however,  this  arrange- 
ment excluded  villeins  and  strangers,  the  franchise  always 
belonged  to  a  particular  body  in  every  town.  That  the 
voters  were  persons  of  property  is  obvious  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  called  upon  to  pay  subsidies  and  taxes.  Two 
different  courses  seem  to  prevail  in  different  places.  In 
some,  every  person  having  a  house  and  being  free  was 
admitted   to   a    general    participation    in    the   privileges 
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formerly  possessed  by  burgesses ;  in  others,  the  burgesses 
became  a  select  body,  and  were  converted  into  a  kind  of 
corporation,  more  or  less  exclusive.  These  differences,  the 
House  will  be  aware,  lead  to  the  most  difficult,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  useless,  questions  that  men  can  be 
called  upon  to  decide.*  I  contend  that  it  is  proper  to  get 
rid  of  these  complicated  rights,  of  these  vexatious  questions, 
and  to  give  the  real  property  and  real  respectability  of  the 
different  cities  and  towns  the  right  of  voting  for  members 
of  Parliament.  Finding  that  a  qualification  of  a  house 
rated  at  £20  a  year  would  confine  the  elective  franchise 
instead  of  enlarging  it,  we  propose  that  the  right  of  voting 
should  be  given  to  householders  paying  rates  for  houses  of 
the  yearly  value  of  £10  and  upwards,  upon  certain  con- 
ditions hereafter  to  be  stated.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
intended  to  deprive  the  present  electors  of  their  privilege 
of  voting,  provided  they  are  resident.  With  regard  to  non- 
residence,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  produces  much  expense, 
is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  bribery,  and  occasions  such 
manifest  and  manifold  evils,  that  electors  who  do  not  live 
in  a  place  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  retain  their  votes. 
With  regard  to  resident  voters,  we  propose  that  they  should 
retain  their  right  during  life,  but  that  no  vote  should  be 
allowed  hereafter  except  to  £10  householders. 

'  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  manner  in  which  we  propose 
to  extend  the  franchise  in  counties.  The  bill  I  wish  to  in- 
troduce will  give  all  copyholders  to  the  value  of  £10  a  year, 
qualified  to  serve  on  juries,  under  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's (Sir  R.  Peel's)  bill,  a  right  to  vote  for  the  return  of 
knights  of  the  shire  ;  also  that  leaseholders  for  not  less  than 
twenty-one  years,  whose  annual  rent  is  not  less  than  £50, 
and  whose  leases  have  not  been  renewed  within  two  years, 
shall  enjoy  the  same  privilege. 

'  It  will  be  recollected  that,  when  speaking  of  the  num- 
bers disfranchised,  I  said  that  1G8  vacancies  would  be 
created.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  wise  or 
expedient  to  fill  up  the  whole  number  of  those  vacancies. 

*  The  author  believes  the  following  to  be  a  tolerably  complete  list  of  the 
vrvting  qualifications  for  boroughs  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill; 
flouseholdei's,  resident  householders,  householders  paying  scot  and  lot; 
inhabitants,  resident  inhabitants,  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot;  burgesses, 
~~pital  burgesses,  burgageholders  ;  freeholders,  freemen,  resident  freemen ; 
corporations,  potwallopers,  payers  of  poor's  rates. 
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After  mature  deliberation,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  number  of  members  at  present  in  the  House 
is  inconveniently  large.  Besides,  when  this  House  is  re- 
formed, as  I  trust  it  will  be,  there  will  not  be  such  a  number 
of  members  who  spend  their  moneys  in  foreign  countries, 
and  never  attend  the  House  at  all.  We  propose,  therefore, 
to  fill-up  a  certain  number  of  the  vacancies,  but  not  the 
whole  of  them.  We  intend  that  seven  large  towns  should 
send  two  members  each,  and  that  twenty  other  towns 
should  send  one  member  each.  The  seven  towns  which  are 
to  send  two  members  each  are  as  follows : 

Manchester  and  Salford.  Wolverhampton,  Bilston, 
Birmingham  and  Aston.  and  Sedgley. 
Leeds.  Sheffield. 
Greenwich,  Deptford,  and  Sunderland  and  the  Wear- 
Woolwich,  mouths. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  towns  which  it  is  pro- 
posed should  send  one  member  each  to  Parliament : 

Brighton.  Bolton. 

Blackburn.  Stockport. 

Wolverhampton.  Dudley. 
South  Shields  and  Westoe.  Kendal. 

Warrington.  Tynemouth  andNorthShields. 

Huddersfield.  Cheltenham. 

Halifax.  Bradford. 

Gateshead.  Frome. 

Whitehaven,  Workington,  Wakefield, 

and  Harrington.  Kidderminster. 


o' 


It  is  well  known  that  a  great  portion  of  the  metropolis  and 
its  neighbourhood,  amounting  in  population  to  800,000  or 
900,000,  is  scarcely  represented  at  all ;  and  we  propose  to 
give  eight  members  to  those  who  are  thus  unrepresented, 
by  dividing  them  into  the  following  districts  : 

Population. 

Tower  Hamlets 283,000 

Holborn 218,000 

Finsbury 162,000 

Lambeth 128,000 

Next,  we  propose  an  addition  to  the  members  of  the  larger 
coimtits ;  a  species  of  reform  always  recommended,  and 
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which,  I  believe,  Lord  Chatham  was  almost  the  first  to 
advocate.  The  bill  I  shall  beg  leave  to  introduce  will  give 
two  members  to  each  of  the  three  ridings  into  which  York- 
shire is  divided — the  east,  west,  and  north — and  two  addi- 
tional members  to  each  of  the  following  twenty-six  counties, 
of  which  the  inhabitants  exceed  150,000  : 

Chester.  "Warwick.  Stafford. 

Derby.  Cumberland.  Sussex. 

Durham.  Northampton.  Nottingham. 

Gloucester.  Cornwall.  Surrey. 

Lancaster.  Devon.  Northumberland. 

Norfolk.  Essex.  Leicester. 

Somerset.  Kent.  Southampton. 

Suffolk.  Lincoln.  Worcester. 

Wilts.  Salop. 

1 1  now  beg  leave  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
that  part  of  the  plan  which  relates  to  the  expense  of  long- 
protracted  polls,  and  which,  while  it  removes  that  evil,  also 
greatly  facilitates  the  collection  of  the  sense  of  the  elective 
body.  We  propose  that  all  electors  in  counties,  cities, 
towns,  or  boroughs  shall  be  registered ;  and  for  this  purpose 
machinery  will  be  put  in  motion  similar  to  that  of  the  Jury 
Act — that  is  to  say,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year  (I  now 
speak  of  boroughs)  the  parish  officers  and  churchwardens 
are  to  make  a  list  of  persons  who  occupy  houses  of  the 
yearly  value  of  £10.  This  list  of  names  will  be  placed  on 
the  church  doors,  we  will  suppose  in  September ;  and  in 
October  the  returning  officer  will  hold  a  sort  of  trial  of 
votes,  where  claims  made  and  objections  stated  will  be  con- 
sidered and  decided.  On  the  1st  of  December  the  list  will 
be  published  ;  every  person  who  chooses  may  obtain  a  copy 
of  it ;  and  it  will  be  the  rule  to  govern  electors  and  elec- 
tions for  the  ensuing  year.  The  means  of  ascertaining  who 
are  the  electors  being  thus  easy,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
poll  should  be  kept  open  for  eight  days,  or,  as  in  some 
places,  for  a  longer  period  ;  and  it  is  proposed  that,  nearly 
according  to  the  present  law,  booths  shall  be  erected  in  the 
different  parishes,  so  that  the  whole  poll  may  be  taken  in 
two  days.  For  my  own  part,  I  may  say  that  I  expect  the 
time  will  come  when  the  machinery  will  be  found  so  simple, 
2\at  every  vote  may  be  given  in  a  single  day  ;  but  in  intro- 
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ducing  a  new  measure,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  for  possible 
defects.  Attempts  might  be  made  to  obstruct  the  polling ; 
and  I  therefore  recommend  two  days,  in  order  that  no 
voter  may  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  offering  his 
suffrage. 

'  As  to  the  counties,  the  matter  may  be  somewhat  more 
difficult.  We  propose  that  the  churchwardens  should  make 
out  a  list  of  all  persons  claiming  the  right  to  vote  in  the 
several  parishes,  and  that  these  lists  shall  be  affixed  to  the 
church  doors ;  a  person  to  be  appointed  (say  a  barrister  of 
a  certain  standing)  by  the  judge  of  assize  shall  go  an  annual 
circuit  within  a  certain  time  after  the  lists  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  he  will  hear  all  claims  to  vote  and  objections  to 
Voters.  Haviug  decided  who  are  entitled  to  exercise  the 
privilege,  he  will  sign  his  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  list, 
and  will  transmit  it  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  it  will 
then  be  enrolled  as  the  list  of  the  freeholders  of  the  county 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

'  Everybody  knows  and  must  have  lamented  the  enor- 
mous expense  to  which  candidates   are  put   in  bringing 
voters  to  the  poll.     In  Yorkshire,  without  a  contest,  it  costs 
nearly  150,000^.;  and  in  Devonshire  the  electors  are  obliged 
to  travel  forty  miles,  over  hard  cross  roads,  which  occupies 
one  day,  the  next  is  consumed  in  polling,  and  the  third  in 
returning   home;    the   whole   a   manifest  source   of   vast 
expense  and  most  inconvenient  delay.     We  propose,  there- 
fore, that  the  poll  shall  be  taken  in  separate  districts,  those 
districts  to  be  arranged  according  to  circumstances  by  the 
magistrates  in  quarter  sessions,  and  not  changed  for  two 
years.     The  sheriffs  will  hold  the  election  on  a  certain  day ; 
if  a  poll  is  demanded,  they  will  adjourn  the  election  to  the 
next  day  but  one,  and  the  poll  will  be  kept  open  for  two 
days.     On  the  third  day  the  poll  will  be  closed,  and  on  the 
sixth  day  an  account  of  the  number  of  votes  will  be  pub- 
lished.    It  shall  be  so  arranged,  that  no  voter  shall  have  to 
travel  more  than  fifteen  miles  to  give  his  vote.     It  is  also 
proposed  that  the  number  of  polling  places  in  each  county 
shall  not  exceed  fifteen,  as  the  multiplication  of  places  for 
receiving  the  votes  would  give  rise  to  great  inconvenience. 
We  propose  that  each  county  should  be  divided  into  two 
districts,    returning    each   two   members    to     Parliament. 
There  will  be  some  difficulty  in  adjusting  these  districts ; 
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bat  I  propose  that  his  Majesty  shall  nominate  a  committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  to  determine  their  extent  and  direction. 
In  some  of  the  boroi*ghs  to  which  the  right  of  representa- 
tion will  be  continued,  the  number  of  electors  is  exceedingly 
small.  We  shall  therefore  insert  in  the  bill  a  clause,  giving 
power  to  the  commissioners  nominated  under  that  bill  t© 
enable  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  parishes  and  chapel  - 
ries  to  take  part  in  the  elections,  when  the  number  of 
electors  in  such  borough  shall  be  below  300.  That  these 
are  extensive  powers,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deny ;  and  if 
any  gentleman  in  the  House  will  suggest  a  better,  safer, 
and  more  constitutional  mode  of  effecting  the  object,  his 
Majesty's  ministers  will  have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  that 
mode,  and  waiving  their  own. 

'  I  have  now  only  one  thing  more  to  say  with  regard  to 
the  representation  of  England.  In  all  those  new  towns  to 
which  we  propose  to  give  the  right  of  sending  members  to 
Parliament,  all  persons  who  are  entitled  by  their  property 
to  vote  shall  be  excluded  from  the  right  to  vote  for  the 
representatives  of  the  county ;  but  it  is  not  intended  to 
interfere  with  the  franchise  of  those  freeholders  who  are  at 
present  entitled  to  vote.  With  respect  to  the  right  of  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders,  I  do  not  think  that  there  should 
be  any  alteration.' 

In  obedience  to  the  loudly-expressed  wish  of  the  House, 
Lord  J.  Russell  then  read,  amidst  great  laughter  and  much 
cheering,  the  list  of  the  boroughs  which  the  bill  proposed 
to  disfranchise,  as  having  fewer  than  2000  inhabitants, 
according  to  the  population  returns  of  1821;  as  well  as  that 
of  the  boroughs  to  be  semi-disfranchised,  as  having  a  popu- 
lation under  4000,  according  to  the  same  census.*  He  then 
proceeded  as  follows : 

*  Subjoined  is  the  list  read  by  Lord  J.  Eussell,  to  which  we  have  added  the 
prevailing  influence  in  each  borough,  and  the  number  of  the  constituency : — 


No.  of 

Place. 

Prevailing  Influence. 

Consti- 
tuency. 

Aldborongh 

.     Duke  of  Newcastle 

. .     60 

Aldeburgh  . . 

, .     Marquis  of  Hertford            . .                     . 

Appleby       . .         , 

.     Earl  of  Thnnet  and  Earl  Lonsdale 

..   100 

Bidwin 

Marquis  of  Aylesbury         . .         . .         . 

..     SO 

Beeralston  . .         , 

.     Earl  of  Beverley 

..   100 

Bishop's  Castle 

.     Earl  Powis 

..     60 

Bletchinglcy 
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'  Scotland  needs  reform  even  more  than  England,  as  in 
that  country  no  such  thing  as  popular  representation  is 
known.  There  we  intend  to  give  the  suffrage  to  every 
copyholder  to  the  annual  value  of  10Z.,  and  to  holders  of 
leases  for  ten  years,  not  renewed  within  two  years  previous 
to  the  election ,  and  paying  50Z.  a-year  rent.     The  counties 

No.  of 
Consti* 
tuency. 


Place. 

Boroughbridge  . . 
Bossiney  . .  . . 
Braekley  ..  .. 
Bramber  ..  .. 
Buckingham  .. 

Calling  ton  . .  . . 
Canielford  . .  . . 
Castle  Rising  .. 

Corfe  Castle  . . 

Dunwich  ..  .. 
East  Looe     . .         . . 

Eye 

Fowey 

Gatton  . . 

Haslemere 
Heden 
Heytesbury 
Higham  Ferrers     . . 
Hindon 
Ilchester      . . 

Lostwithiel  .. 
Ludgershall 
Malmesbury 
Maw's,  St.  . . 

Michael,  St. 
Midhurst  . . 

Milborne  Port 
Minehead 
Newport,  Cornwall 
Newton,  Lancashire 
Newton,  Isle  of  \V  ight 
Okehampton.. 
Orford 
Petersfield 
Plympton 

Queenborough        . . 
Eomney,  New 
Ryegate 

Saltash  . .  . . 
Seaford  . .  . . 
Steyning  . .  . . 
Stockbridge  . . 

Tregony        . . 
"Wareham     . . 


Prevailing  Influence. 


Howard 


Duke  of  Newcastle 

Lord  Wharnclifl'e  and  Mr.  Turnio 

R.  H.  and  J.  Bradshaw 

Lord  Calthorpe  and  the  Duke  of  Rutland 

Duke  of  Buckingham 

Mr.  A,  Baring         

Marquis  of  Cleveland 

Marquis  of  Cholmondeley  and  Hon.  F.G 

Mr.  H.  Bankes         

Lord  Huntingfield  and  Mr.  Barne 
Mr.  Hope 

Sir  E.  Kerrison       . .         . . 
Mr.  Austin  and  Mr.  Livey 
Lord  Monson  . .         . . 

Earl  of  Lonsdale 

Money  . .         . .         . . 

Lord  Heytesbury 

Lord  Fitzwilliam 

Lord  Grosvenor  and  Lord  Calthorpe 

Disputed   between    Lord    Cleveland    and  Lord 

Huntingtower 
Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe 
Sir  G.  Graham  and  Mr.  Everett  . . 

Mr.  Pitt        

Duke  of  Buckingham 

Lord  Falmouth  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Hawkin, 

Mr.  John  Smith 

Marquis  of  Anglesea  . . 

Mr.  Luttrell.. 

Duke  of  Northumberland 

Mr.  Legh 

Lord  Yarborough  and  Sir  F.  Ban  in  :ton 

Money  

Marquis  of  Hertford 

Colonel  Joliffe  

Mr.  Trehy  and  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe 

Money  versus  Ordnance 

Sir  E.  Dering 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  and  Lord  Somcrs 

Mr.  Buller 

Lord  Seaford  and  Mr.  J.  Fitzgera.d 

Duke  of  Norfolk 

Lord  Grosvenor 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gordon 

Right  Hon.  J.  Calcraft      . . 


50 
35 
33 
20 
13 
50 
25 
50 
50 
18 
50 

100 

70 

5 

60 

830 
50 

145 

210 

70 

94 

70 

13 

20 

32 

18 

90 

10 

62 

60 

40 

250 

20 

140 

210 

270 

150 

200 

36 

110 

106 

180 

2C 
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are  to  be  settled  as  follows :  Peebles  and  Selkirk  to  be 
joined,  and  to  elect  one  member  together;  Dumbarton  and 
Bute,  Elgin  and  Nairn,  Ross  and  Cromarty,  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  Clackmannan  and  Kinross,  with  certain  addi- 
tions, to  do  the  same.  The  remaining  twenty-two  counties 
are  each  singly  to  return  one  member.  The  burghs  are  to 
be  as  follows  :  Edinburgh  to  have  two  members ;  Glasgow 


No  of 

Place. 

Prevailing  Influence. 

Consti- 
tuency. 

Wendover     . .         , 

t  • 

Lord  Carrington      ..         .,         ., 

..   140 

Weobly 

,  , 

Marquis  of  Bath     ..         ..         .. 

..     90 

West  Looe    . . 

B 

Mr.  Buller 

..     55 

Whitchurch             , 

Lord  Sidney  and  Sir  S.  Scott 

..     70 

Winchelsea 

t 

Marquis  of  Cleveland         . .         . . 

..     40 

Woodstock  . . 

# 

Luke  of  Marlborough 

..400 

Wootton  Bassett 

Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Mr.  Pitt  . . 

..100 

Yarmouth 

• 

The  Holmes  Family 

. .     50 

The  following  wa 

i  the  list  of  boroughs  which  would  return  one  member  of 

Parliament  each : — 

No.  of 

Place. 

Prevailing  Influence. 

Consti- 
tuency. 

Amersham     . . 

•  • 

•  • 

Mr.  W.Drake         

Arundel 

Money          . .         . .         . .         , . 

..450 

Ashburton 

Lord  Clinton  and  Sir  L.  V.  Palk 

..170 

Bewdley 

•  • 

Bodmin 

Marquis  of  Hertford  and  Mr.  D.  G.  1 

jilbert     . .     36 

Bridport 

•  • 

Chippenham 

Mr.  Neald 

..135 

Clitheroe 

. , 

Earls  H  owe  and  Brownlow 

Cockermouth 

. . 

Earl  of  Lonsdale 

..180 

Dorchester     . . 

Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  Mr.  R.  Will 

iams        ..  200 

Downton 

•  • 

..60 

Droitwich 

Evesham        . . 

Grimsby 

*  • 

Money          

..300 

East  Grinstead 

•. 

Guildford 

Helston 

Honiton 

Money 

..350 

Huntingdon 

•• 

Hythe 

Corporation  and  patronage 

Launceston    . . 

# , 

Duke  of  Northumberland. . 

..15 

Leominster    . . 

•• 

Liskeard 

..105 

Lyme  llegis 

Earl  of  Westmorland 

. .     30 

Lymiugton    . . 

•  • 

SirE.  B.  Neale 

. .     70 

Maldon          . . 

Marlborough 

Marquis  of  Avlesbury 

Marlow 

. . 

Mr.  0.  Williams 

..285 

Morpeth 

. . 

Earl  of  C'arlyle  and  Mr.  W.  Ord  . . 

..200 

Northallerton 

•  • 
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to  have  two ;  Aberdeen,  Paisley,  Dundee,  Greenock,  and 
Leith  (with  the  addition  of  Portobello,  Musselburgh,  and 
Fisherow),  each  singly  to  retui'n  one  member.  Thirteen 
districts  of  burghs  to  return  one  member.  By  the  pro- 
posed alterations  there  will  be  an  addition  of  five  new 
members  to  the  representation  of  Scotland,  making  the  total 
number  fifty,  instead  of  forty-five,  as  at  present. 

'  In  Ireland  we  propose  to  give  the  right  of  voting  to  all 
holders  of  houses  or  land  to  the  value  of  101.  a  year.  There 
are  some  places  in  that  country  which  have  not  their  due 
share  in  the  representation ;  of  these  the  principal  are 
Belfast,  Limerick,  and  Waterford,  to  which  we  propose  to  give 
representatives  so  as  to  add  three  to  the  whole  number  of 
members  for  Ireland.  The  arrangement  which  I  now  propose 
will  be  eminently  favourable  both  to  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
and  to  Ireland  particularly  so ;  for  as  the  number  of  the 
present  members  in  the  Houserepresentingplaces  in  England 
is  to  be  reduced,  and  their  places  are  not  to  be  supplied,  the 
Irish  members  will  become  of  greater  relative  importance. 

'  The  result  of  all  the  measures  comprehended  in  this 
bill,  as  affecting  the  number  of  members  in  this  House,  will 


No  of 

Place. 

Prevailing  Influence.                         Consti- 

tuency. 

Penryn         . .         , 

.     Money           

..  400 

Richmond    . .         , 

.     Lord  Dundas            

.  270 

Eye    . .         . .         , 

.     Dr.  Lamb 

.    25 

St.  Germains           , 

.     Earl  St.  Germains   . .         . . 

.     70 

St.  Ives 

.     Mr.  Wellesley         

.  200 

Sandwich 

, .     Money           

.  955 

Shaftesbury  . . 

, .     Lord  Grosvenor 

.  300 

Sudbury 

. .     Money 

.  800 

Tam  worth     .. 

. .     Lord  Townshend  and  Sir  R.  Peel           . 

.   300 

Thetford 

Duke  of  Grafton  and  Mr.  A.  Baring 

.     31 

Thirsk 

. .     Sir  F.  Frankland 

..     60 

Totnes          . . 

. .     Corporation  . .         . .         . .         . .         . 

..     58 

Truro 

, .     Earl  of  Falmouth 

..     26 

Wallingford 

,.     Money           

.   ISO 

"Westbury      . . 

..     Sir  E.  A.  Lopez       ..         ..         ..         . 

..     70 

Wilton 

, .     Earl  of  Pembroke    . . 

..     20 

"Wycombe     .. 

,.     Corporation  and  Sir  J.  D.  King    .. 

..     65 

In  most  of  these  boroughs  the  seats  were  sold  by  the  proprietors.  Some- 
times they  themselves,  or  some  of  their  relatives  or  dependents,  were 
nominated  to  represent  them.  Bribery  was  also  practised  with  little  or  no 
reserve  or  concealment,  where  it  was  necessary ;  but  in  many  instances  the 
constituency  was  so  dependent  on  the  proprietor,  that  no  expenditure  of  this 
kind  was  requisite. 
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be,  that  of  the  present  number  of  658—168  being  taken  off 
by  disfranchisement — 490  will  remain.  To  that  number 
five  being  added  as  the  increase  of  members  for  Scotland, 
three  for  Ireland,  one  for  Wales,  eight  for  London,  34  for 
large  towns,  and  55  for  counties,  in  England;  making  the 
future  number  of  members  of  the  united  Parliament  596, 
the  decrease  of  the  present  number  will  accordingly  be 
62.  The  number  of  persons  who  will  be  entitled  to  the 
suffrage  under  this  bill,  not  previously  possessing  that  right, 
will,  I  suppose,  be  in  the  counties  110,000 ;  in  the  towns, 
50,000  ;  in  London,  95,000  ;  in  Scotland,  50,000  ;  in  Ireland 
about  40,000 ;  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  measure  will 
add  to  the  constituency  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia- 
ment about  half  a  million  of  persons,  all  connected  with 
the  property  of  the  country,  having  a  valuable  stake 
amongst  us,  and  deeply  interested  in  our  institutions.  They 
are  persons  on  whom  we  may  depend  in  any  future  struggle 
in  which  the  nation  may  be  engaged,  and  who  will  maintain 
and  support  Parliament  and  the  throne  in  carrying  that 
struggle  to  a  successful  termination.  I  think  this  measure 
will  farther  benefit  the  people  by  inciting  them  to  industry 
and  good  conduct.  For  when  a  man  finds  that  by  industry 
and  attention  to  his  business  he  will  entitle  himself  to  a 
place  in  the  list  of  voters,  he  will  have  an  additional  motive 
to  improve  his  circumstances  and  preserve  his  character.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  in  thus  adding  to  the  constituency, 
we  are  providing  for  the  moral  as  well  as  for  the  political 
improvement  of  the  country. 

'  Language  has  been  held  as  if  I  had  said  that  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  could  by  their  own  indirect  strength 
defend  every  attempt  at  sedition,  if  no  reform  were  adopted. 
In  my  opinion,  the  question  has  little  to  do  with  sedition 
or  rebellion.  The  question  is,  whether,  without  some  large 
measure  of  reform,  the  government,  or  any  government,  can 
carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  country  with  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  nation.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  then  it  may 
become  a  question  whether  reform  can  be  resisted ;  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that  in  such  a  case  the  British  constitu- 
tion must  perish.  The  House  of  Commons  in  its  unreformed 
state  has  nothing  to  look  to  but  public  confidence  and  the 
sympathy  of  the  nation  for  its  support.  It  appears  to  me 
that  if  reform  is  refused,  all  such  sympathy  and  confidence 
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will  soon  be  withheld.     I  ask  whether,  when  the  ministei-s 
of  the  Crown  consider  that  reform  is  necessary,  when  the 
sovereign  has  permitted  them  to  lay  before  the  House  their 
proposition,  and  when  they  come  with  that  proposition  to 
declare  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  that  they  consider 
reform  to  be  indispensable ;  and  when  people  out  of  doors, 
by  multitudes  of  petitions  and  millions  of  voices,  are  calling 
for  the  same  thing,  is  it  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  say, 
"  We  are  the  judges  of  our  own  purity  ;  we  equally  despise 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown  and  the  voice  of  the  people;  we 
will  keep  our  power  against  all  remonstrances  and  all  peti- 
tions ;  and  we  will  take  our  chance  of  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences ?  "     I  appeal  to  the  gentry  and  the  aristocracy  of 
England.     In  my  opinion,  they  were  never  found  wanting 
in  any  great  crisis  of  the  country.    When  war  was  carrying 
on  against  the  national  enemy,  they  were  always  the  fore- 
most to  assert  the  national  honour  ;  and  when  great  sacri- 
fices were  to  be  made  and  great  burdens  to  be  supported, 
they  were  as  ready  to  bear  their  proportion  as  the  rest  of 
their  fellow-subjects.     I  ask  them  now — now  that  a  great 
sacrifice  is  to  be  made  for  the  public  safety  and  the  general 
good — will  they  not  show  their  generosity,  will  they  not 
evince  their  public  spirit,  and  identify  themselves  in  future 
with  the  people  ?    I  ask  them  to  come  forward  under  these 
circumstances  and  give  stability,  political  strength,  and  peace 
to  the  country.     Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  propo- 
sition I  have  made  to  the  House,  I  must  say  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  will  feel  that  they  have  thoroughly  done 
their  duty  in  bringing  the  measure  forward ;  neither  seeking 
for  the  support  of  particular  classes  nor  the  applause  of 
the  multitude.     When  they  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  resist 
popular  feelings,  they  have  not  hesitated  to  encounter  and 
withstand  them  by  a  firm  and  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
law,  by  which  many  disturbances  have  been  prevented  or 
suppressed,  I  trust  permanently.    By  their  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  laws  passed  before  they  entered  office,  agitation  has 
been  made  to  subside,  and  peace  has  been  reestablished.    In 
no  case  could  it  be  said  that  ministers  have  wavered  in  their 
duty  by  bending  to  popular  clamour,  or  by  seeking  to  in- 
gratiate themselves  in  popular  and  transient  favour.    I  have 
a  right  to  say  that,  in  submitting  the  present  proposition  to 
the  House,  they  have  evinced  an  interest  in  the  future  wel- 
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fare  of  the  country.  They  think  that  what  they  propose  is 
the  only  thing  calculated  to  give  permanence  to  the  consti- 
tution, which  has  so  long  been  the  admiration  of  foreign 
nations  on  account  of  its  free  and  popular  spirit,  but  which 
cannot  exist  much  longer  except  by  an  infusion  of  new 
popular  spirit.  By  these  means  the  House  will  show  to  the 
world  that  it  is  determined  no  longer  to  be  an  assembly  of 
the  representatives  of  small  classes  and  particular  interests 
but  that  it  is  resolved  to  form  a  body  of  men  who  represent 
the  people,  who  spring  from  the  people,  who  have  sympa- 
thies with  the  people,  and  who  can  fairly  call  upon  the 
people  to  support  their  burdens  in  the  future  struggles  and 
difficulties  of  the  country,  on  the  ground  that  they  who  ask 
them  for  that  support  are  joining  hand  and  heart  with  them, 
and,  like  themselves,  are  seeking  only  the  glory  and  welfare 
of  England.' 

Lord  J.  Russell  then  sat  down,  amidst  loud  and  pro- 
longed cheering  from  all  sides. 

The  motion  which  he  made  for  leave  to  brins:  in  the  bill 
was  briefly  seconded  by  Sir  J.  Sebright. 

The  first  man  who  rose  to  oppose  the  motion  was  Sir  R. 
H.  Inglis,  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  an  elegant 
scholar,  a  thorough  gentleman,  a  worthy  and  honest  man. 
He  admirably  represented  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of 
the  country  gentlemen  and  clergy  of  the  day.  Nobody  in 
the  House  was  more  deservedly  popular  and  respected, 
none  more  strongly  resisted  every  proposed  alteration  of 
the  existing  institutions  of  the  country.  His  opposition  to 
the  measure  might  certainly  be  reckoned  on,  and  his 
opinion  on  it  was  all  the  more  important  because  it  was 
sure  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  two  great  classes  of  which  he 
was  at  once  the  representative  and  the  beau  ideal.  After 
some  preliminary  observations,  he  thus  proceeded  to  deal 
with  the  arguments  which  the  proposer  of  the  motion  had 
advanced  in  favour  of  the  bill : — 

'  We  are  not  sent  here  for  the  particular  spot  which  we 
represent,  but  to  consider  the  affairs  of  the  country  and 
the  good  of  the  church.  When  a  member  is  returned  to 
this  House,  he  ceases  to  be  responsible  to  his  constituency. 
It  is  at  the  end  of  the  period  when  he  has  to  serve  them  in 
Parliament  that  he  again  comes  before  them,  and  it  is  then 
only  that  he  is  accountable  to  them.    In  the  United  States, 
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in  France,  or  in  Belgium,  where  there  are  changes  from 
day  to  day,  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  might  find 
favour ;  but  in  England  the  case  is  very  different.  I  know 
there  are  such  men  as  Delolme  and  Montesquieu,  who  have 
taken  on  themselves  to  talk  of  representation  being  founded 
on  the  basis  of  population  and  taxation  ;  but  I  can  find  no 
trace  of  such  a  principle  in  any  of  the  ancient  times  of  our 
constitution.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  places  were  returned 
to  send  members  which  were  neither  parishes  nor  market 
towns,  I  pi-esume  it  will  be  admitted  that  those  places 
could  not  be  very  considerable.  Now,  there  are  Haslemere 
and  West  Looe,  which  have  never  been  one  or  the  other, 
and  yet  they  have  been  called  on  to  send  representatives  to 
Parliament.  And  not  only  have  small  towns  been  called 
on  to  send  representatives,  but  large  towns  have  been  left 
unrepresented ;  and  this  is  a  most  important  point  in 
answer  to  those  who  pretend  that  they  only  ask  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  constitution.  Can  the  noble  lord  show  that 
any  town  or  borough  has  been  called  into  parliamentary 
existence  because  it  was  large  or  populous,  or  excluded 
from  it  because  it  was  small  ?  The  noble  lord  has  tried  to 
make  much  of  the  instance  of  Old  Sarnm.  In  one  and 
the  same  year,  the  23rd  Edward  I.,  a  writ  was  issued  to 
both  Old  and  New  Sarum,  and  in  neither  case  was  it  con- 
ferred on  account  of  population  or  taxation.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  it  was  given,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
oblige  some  Earl  of  Salisbury,  by  putting  his  friends  into 
the  House.  And  in  an  account  of  the  borough,  it  was 
stated  that  it  had  lately  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
possessor  of  the  celebrated  diamond  of  that  name,  who  has 
obtained  an  hereditary  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
much  as  the  Earl  of  Arundel  possessed  one  in  the  House  of 
Peers  by  being  the  owner  of  Arundel  Castle.  How,  then, 
can  it  be  said  that,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  noblemen  are  not  to  be  represented  and  their 
interests  regarded  in  this  House  ?  The  cause  of  the  creation 
of  many  boroughs  is,  I  believe,  obscure ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  were  as  clear  and  as  well  ascertained  as  possible. 
It  is  known  that  two  writs  to  return  members  were  issued 
by  Elizabeth  at  the  desire  of  one  of  her  favourites,  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton;  and  Newport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
had  received  its  franchise  to   please  Sir  George  Carew. 
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This  is  the  history  of  many  of  the  small  boroughs ;  and 
all  the  Cornish  boroughs  were  formed  in  that  manner. 
Fifteen  Cornish  boroughs  had  at  one  time  received  the 
right  of  representation,  some  of  which  were  small  villages, 
and  none  of  them  entitled  to  rank  as  considerable  among 
the  towns  of  England.  It  is  in  vain  after  this  to  talk  of 
the  purity  of  representation  in  former  times.  I  defy  the 
noble  lord  to  point  out  at  any  time  when  the  representa- 
tion was  better  than  it  is  at  present.  I  say,  therefore,  that 
what  is  proposed  is  not  restorative.  The  House  and  the 
country  may  judge  what  it  is ;  but  I  will  state,  in  one 
word,  that  it  is  Revolution — a  revolution  that  will  over- 
turn all  the  natural  influence  of  rank  and  property. 

'  I  have  omitted  to  observe  in  the  proper  place,  that 
many  of  the  towns  to  which  the  noble  lord  proposes  to 
give  the  elective  franchise  were  considerable  places  at  the 
period  when  the  right  of  representation  was  given  to  other 
places,  and  yet  they  were  omitted.  Halifax  three  hundred 
years  ago  was  known  to  have  a  population  of  8400  ;  Wake- 
field was  a  most  considerable  town  at  the  same  time ;  and 
Manchester,  according  to  tradition,  had  not  less  than  5400 
inhabitants  for  two  hundred  years  before  the  year  1580 ; 
and,  at  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  at  the  latter  period  it 
possessed  the  amount  of  population  I  have  just  mentioned. , 
But  can  it  be  said  in  answer  to  this  that  no  boroughs  have 
been  created  after  that  time,  and  that  therefore  it  had  not 
been  possible  to  do  justice  to  such  considerable  places  ? 
Just  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  fact;  for  after  the  date  to 
which  I  have  referred  with  respect  to  Halifax,  fifty-one 
boroughs  have  been  summoned  to  send  representatives  to 
Parliament ;  and  after  the  date  with  respect  to  Man- 
chester, fourteen  boroughs  have  received  writs.  But  I  have 
another  objection  to  that  part  of  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  lord  in  which  he  would  have  taxation  and  represen- 
tation go  hand  in  hand.  There  are  individuals  who  only 
come  into  this  House  by  a  casting  vote.  In  such  cases, 
the  minority  is  all  but  equal  to  the  majority ;  and  yet  they 
are  to  have  no  representation.  If  this  principle  of  the 
noble  lord  is  worth  anything,  it  is  worth  this:. that  no 
person  of  such  minority  would  be  bound  to  pay  the  taxes 
or  obey  the  laws  that  were  enacted,  as  his  representative 
had  no  share  in  their  formation. 
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'  The  great  benefit  of  the  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  it  now  exists  (though  if  the  noble  lord's  plan 
is  adopted,  that  benefit  will  cease)  is,  that  it  represents  all 
interests,  and  admits  all  talents.     If  the  proposed  change 
takes   place,    it   will   be   almost   entirely  confined  to  one 
interest,  and  no  talent  will  be  admitted  but  the  single  one 
of  mob  oratory.     Many  of  those  who  sat  for  "  close  and 
rotten  boroughs,"  as  they  have  been  designated  for  the  first 
time  by  a  member  of  the  government,  have  constituted  the 
chief   ornaments   of   the   House   and   the   support  of  the 
country  ;  but  would,  if  this  plan  had  been  adopted  in  their 
days,  never  have  been  received  into  the  House.     I  ask  the 
noble  lord  by  what  means  the  great  Lord  Chatham  came 
into  Parliament  ?     By  the  bye,  the  first  borough  for  which 
that  great  man  sat  was  Old  Sarum  itself.     Mr.  Pitt  sat  for 
Appleby.     Mr.  Fox  came  in  for  a  close  borough  ;  and  when 
rejected  for  a  populous  place,  he  again  took  refuge  in  a 
close   borough.     Mr.  Burke  first  sat  for  Wendover ;   and 
when  by  that  means  he  became  known,  he  was  tranposed 
in  his  glory  to  Bristol,  as  Mr.  Canning,  who  also  first  sat 
for  Wendover,  was  transposed  to  Liverpool.     When  their 
talents  became  known,  they  were  the  honoured  representa- 
tives of  large  towns ;    but  would  such  places  ever  have 
thought  of  selecting  Mr.    Canning,  Mr.  Burke,  or  Lord 
Chatham,  if  they  had  not  previously  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  their  talents  in  the  House  ?     It  is  only  by  this 
means  that  young  men  who  are  unconnected  by  birth  or  re- 
sidence with  large  towns  can  ever  hope  to  enter  this  House, 
unless  they   are  cursed — I  will  call  it  cursed— with  that 
talent  of  mob  oratory  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing the  lowest  and  most  debasing  passions  of  the  people.' 
Passing  by  Mr.  Twiss  and  Lord  Althorp,  we  come  to  Mr. 
Hume,  the  member  for  Middlesex,  and  the  leader  of  the 
more  moderate  portion  of  the  radical  party.     He  frankly 
declared   that,    '  radical   reformer   as    he   was,    the    plan 
proposed   much  exceeded  his  expectations,  and  that,  with 
all  his  disposition  to  put  confidence  in  ministers,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  find  them  come  forward  with  so  manly 
a  measure.'     '  They  have,'  said  he,  '  fully  redeemed  their 
pledge  ;  and  though,  in  my  opinion,  the  omission  to  shorten 
the  duration  of  Parliament  and  to  introduce  the  ballot  are 
deficiencies,  yet  as  they  are  points  on  which  a  large  number 
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of  members  have  not  made  up  their  minds,  ministers  have 
acted  wisely  is  not  encumbering  the  present  measure  with 
them,  as  they  can  be  brought  forward  at  any  time  as 
separate  questions.  ...  I  can  assure  the  House,  that  all 
those  with  whom  I  have  conversed  are  satisfied  with  the 
measure.  Many  whom  I  know  to  be  the  strongest  reformers 
in  England  allowed  that  they  have  the  utmost  reason  to  be 
delighted.  ...  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  think  the 
qualification  too  high ;  but  there  is  too  much  sense  in  the 
British  community  not  to  feel  that  vast  good  will  result 
from  this  measure,  though  some  may  not  immediately 
participate  in  its  benefits.'  * 

The  next  speaker  we  shall  select  will  be  our  old  acquaint- 
ance, Orator  Hunt,  now  sitting,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  town 
of  Preston.  His  approbation  of  the  measure  was  much  less 
warm  than  Mr.  Hnme's,  and  as  the  discussion  proceeded,  it 
became  icy  cold  ;  in  fact,  was  changed  into  something  very 
closely  approximating  to  opposition.  He  acknowledged  that 
the  measure  went  beyond  his  expectations,  but  declared  that 
he  had  not  heard  a  single  word  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
that  was  new  to  him.  'AH,' said  he,  'that  has  been  said 
in  this  House  has  been  said  twenty  years  ago  by  the 
weavers  of  Lancaslnre.  As  the  bill  does  not  touch  the  rights 
of  my  constituents,  I  will  give  it  my  support ;  but  I  am  sorry 
that  so  little  is  said  about  the  ballot  and  the  duration 
of  Parliaments.  The  suffrage  is  not  widely  enough  ex- 
tended, if  the  rabble,  as  they  are  called,  are  not  to  have 
votes.  My  opinions  are  well  known  to  the  country.  I 
have  fearlessly  and  manfully  advocated  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  I  should  be  unworthy  of  a  seat  in  this  House, 
if  on  an  occasion  like  the  present  I  did  not  advocate  the 
same  sentiments  here.  I  have  always  contended  for  the 
right  of  every  one  to  have  a  share  in  the  elective  franchise, 
because  I  have  been  taught  that,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  England,  representation  and  taxation  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  that  no  man  ought  to  pay  taxes  unless  he  has  a 
share  in  the  representation.  Am  I  to  be  told  that  the 
people  who  have  fought  the  battles  of  the  country,  the 
lower  orders,  whom  I  call  the  useful  classes  of  society,  are  to 
be  called  on  to  pay  taxes  on  every  article  of  human  subsist- 

*  Mr.  Macaulay's  speech  ia  omitted,  because  it  lias  been  published  in  the 
collection  of  his  speeches. 
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ence,  and  afterwards  denied  the  right  of  choosing  repre- 
sentatives? I  plainly  tell  the  House,  and  I  speak  the 
voice  of  millions,  that  such  an  exclusive  doctrine  will  give 
no  satisfaction  out  of  doors.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that 
the  rotten  boroughs  are  to  be  sacrificed.  Some  honourable 
members  have  called  the  measure  proposed  by  the  noble 
lord  not  reform  but  revolution,  and  an  alteration  in  the 
constitution.  Now,  I  will  admit  that  statement  to  be 
correct,  the  moment  it  is  proved  that  rotten  boroughs  are  a 
part  of  the  constitution.  When  the  honourable  member  for 
Calne  (Mr.  Macaulay)  talked  of  the  rabble,  he  looked  very 
hard  at  me.  (These  words  were  received  by  the  House  with, 
shouts  of  laughter.)  I  understand,'  continued  Mr.  Hunt, 
4  the  meaning  of  that  laugh ;  and  I  am  only  sorry  that  the 
honourable  and  learned  member  has  not  remained  in  his 
place,  that  I  might  have  looked  in  the  same  way  at  him. 
How  is  this  House  constituted  ?  How  are  many  honourable 
members  elected  ?  Look  at  the  borough  of  Ilchester,  and 
the  boroughs  of  Lancashire  and  Cornwall,  and  see  what 
classes  of  men  return  members  to  this  House.  I  will  tell 
the  House  a  fact  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  and 
which  bears  on  that  particular  point.  In  the  borough  of 
Ilchester,  where  I  was  sent  to  gaol  for  two  years  and  six 
months — (great  laughter) — I  understand  the  meaning  of 
that  laugh  again — but  I  repeat,  that  in  Ilchester  many  of  the 
voters  are  of  the  most  degraded  and  lowest  class,  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  who  always  take  care  to  contract 
debts  to  the  amount  of  351.  previous  to  an  election,  because 
they  know  that  those  debts  will  be  liquidated  for  them.  Is 
that,  then,  the  class  of  men  which  the  House  is  told  represents 
the  property  of  the  country  ?  I  am  one  who  think  that  this 
House  ought  to  be  what  it  professes  to  be — the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament,  representing  the  feelings  and  interest 
of  all  the  common  people  of  England.  I  do  not  stand  up  to 
approve  the  disfranchisement  of  any  persons,  because  I 
have  always  contended  for  the  right  of  the  whole  people  of 
England  to  have  a  share  in  the  representation.  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  the  people  of  England  are  competent  to 
choose  proper  representatives.  I  have  been  in  the  habit, 
for  many  years  past,  of  attending  large  public  meetings, 
composed  of  persons  whom  the  honourable  and  learned 
member  for  Calne  has  chosen  to  call  the  rabble ;  but  I  will 
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undertake  to  say  that  they  are  a  rrmch  more  intelligent 
rabble  than  the  electors  of  Calne.  That  Galne  is  one  of  the 
most  degraded  of  rotten  boroughs  ;  and  I  wonder  by  what 
chance  the  ministers  have  overlooked  that  most  rotten  and 
stinking  hole  of  corruption  in  their  sweeping  measure  of 
reform.  We  have  been  told  by  the  honourable  and  learned 
member  for  Calne,  that  if  the  present  measure  is  not 
conceded  to  the  middle  classes,  we  shall  have  revolution  and 
massacre.  What  sort  of  massacre  is  it  that  the  hon. 
member  has  alluded  to  ?  I  remember  that  when  the  people 
of  Manchester  assembled  together  in  1819,  as  legally  and  as 
peaceably  as  the  hon.  members  are  now  assembled  in  this 
House,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  for  a  reform  in  Parlia- 
ment and  a  repeal  of  the  corn-laws — and  their  petitions  were 
couched  in  much  more  respectful  and  moderate  language 
than  many  petitions  which  have  been  lately  presented  to  this 
House — then,  indeed,  there  was  a  massacre.  (Cries  of 
'  No,  no.')  I  say  yes.  The  meeting  was  constitutionally 
and  peaceably  assembled,  and  what  was  the  result  ?  Why,  a 
drunken  and  infuriated  yeomanry — ('Order,'  'order,'  'ques- 
tion,' 'question,') — with  newly- sharpened  sabres — ('ques- 
tion,' '  question  ') — rushed  among  the  people  and  chopped 
them  to  pieces.  ('No,  no,  "order,  "order.')  They  slaughtered 
to  death  fourteen — ('No,  no,') — cut  and  badly  wounded 
six  hundred  and  eighteen.  (Here  the  excitement  and  out- 
cries became  so  great,  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  unable  to  pro- 
ceed; nothing  daunted,  however,  by  the  interruption,  he 
lifted  up  his  powerful  voice  above  the  tumult,  and  ex- 
claimed in  his  most  stentorian  tones  :) — Where  is  the  man 
who  says  no  ?  I  repeat  that  this  infuriated  yeomanry 
murdered  fourteen,  wounded  and  slaughtered  six  hundred 
and  eighteen,  of  as  peaceable  and  well-disposed  subjects  of 
his  majesty  as  any  I  see  around  me  at  the  present  moment. 
At  that  meeting  I  was  advocating  the  cause  of  reform. 
And  I  was  astonished  to  hear  the  noble  lord,  the  paymaster 
of  the  forces,  say,  in  bringing  forward  the  present  measure, 
that  the  government  had  not  taken  up  the  question  before, 
because  the  people  of  England  had  not  called  upon  them 
in  a  manner  to  justify  the  interference  of  government. 
The  people  of  England  have  for  many  years  past  been 
anxious  for  reform,  and  in  the  years  1816,  1817,  1818, 
1810,  loudly  expressed  their  wishes  for  some  measure  to 
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amend  the  state  of  the  representation.  ...  I  certainly 
thought  that  the  scene  which  was  exhibited  in  the  House 
yesterday,  when  the  noble  lord  brought  forward  the  reform 
measure,  had  never  been  equalled  since  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  when  Cromwell  came  into  the  House  and  took 
away  the  bauble  of  the  mace.  When  I  was  tried,  con- 
demned, and  sentenced  to  suffer  two  years  and  six  months' 
imprisonment  in  a  dungeon — (Here  Mr.  Hunt  was  inter- 
rupted by  laughter  and  loud  cries  of  '  question  ') — I  think 
it  is  very  hard,  that  while  some  members,  in  urging  the 
question  of  reform,  have  gone  back  to  the  time  of  Edward 
IIL,  I  am  not  allowed  to  refer  to  transactions  which  have 
taken  place  within  the  last  twenty-nine  years.  (Here 
renewed  interruption  occurred.)  Well,  then,'  exclaimed 
Mr.  Hunt,  '  I  will  tell  the  people  of  England,  that  the  man 
whom  they  have  sent  to  this  House  to  advocate  their  right 
is  not  allowed  to  be  heard.  ('No,  no.')  But  I  say,  yes, 
yes!  I  repeat,'  continued  the  imperturbable  orator,  '  when 
I  was  condemned  to  suffer  two  years  and  six  months' 
imprisonment  in  a  solitary  dungeon,  for  advocating  that 
question  which  is  now  advocated  by  so  many  honourable 
members  in  this  House,  I  little  expected  to  see  a  measure 
of  reform  proposed  by  government ;  though  I  knew  that 
Lord  Chatham  had  said,  that  if  reform  did  not  come  from 
within,  it  would  come  from  without  with  a  vengeance.  The 
honourable  member  for  Calne  has  said  that  none  but  a  few 
crazy  radicals  in  the  street  wonld  ever  dream  of  invading 
the  rights  of  the  throne.  I  ask  that  honourable  and  learned 
member  where  any  of  those  radicals  are  to  be  met  with  ? 
I  am  as  thorough-going  a  radical  as  ever  paced  the  Strand; 
but  I  defy  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  prove  that  I 
have  ever  proposed  to  attack  the  privileges  of  the  crown, 
though  I  have  often  enough  protested  against  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  family  on  the  throne,  and  the  misconduct  of 
that  House  which  has  brought  the  institutions  of  the  country 
nto  disrepute.' 

He  expressed  his  determination  to  support  the  bill.  He 
regretted  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  address  the  House 
before  the  hon.  members  for  Tamworth  andBorouo:hbridsfe. 
Hitherto  he  had  heard  nothing  in  the  course  of  debate  that 
he  was  not  familiar  with  in  the  proceedings  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Lancashire  weavers. 

(3   2 
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We  next  come  to  Sir  C.  Wetherell,  the  comical  member 
of  the  House,  and  withal  one  of  the  ablest,  the  darling  and 
champion  of  the  high  Tory  party.     He  began  by  bespeak- 
ing, in   those   tones   of   mock   solemnity  which   he   could 
assume  with  a  most  powerful  effect  on  the  risible  muscles 
of  his  fellow-members,  the  favour  of  the  House,  as  he  was 
now  making  his  last  dying  speech  as  member  for  the  con- 
demned  borough    of    Boroughbridge.       Referring   to  Mr. 
Hunt's  speech,  he  insinuated  that  Calne  had  been  spared 
because  it  was  a  Whig  borough,  and  called  upon  ministers 
to  rise  and  defend  themselves  from  the  imputation  of  par- 
tiality, to  which  the  preservation  of  this  borough  rendered 
them  obnoxious.     Coming  then  to  the  subject  immediately 
before   the   House,  he   said :   '  I   am   aware   that   in   long 
debates  elegance  is  too  apt  to  run  away  with  accuracy.' 
(Here  a  cry  of  'hear'  and  '  question  '  was  raised.)     The 
hon.   gentleman   paused,  and  addressing  himself  directly 
to  the  interrupting  member,   exclaimed :  '  Does  the  hon. 
member   who   cries     "hear"   and    "question,"   and   says 
•nothing  else,  and  never  affords  others  an  opportunity  of 
reciprocating  the  same  cries — does  the  hon.  gentleman  be- 
hind the  chair  ('  0  !')  suppose — but  I  will  not  pursue  the 
subject.     It  appears,  then,  by  this  bill  of  the  military  pay- 
master, sixty  boroughs  are  to  be  deprived  of  their  franchise, 
and  of  the  right  of  sending  one  hundred  and  twenty  mem- 
bers to  Parliament ;  and  that  forty-seven  are  to  lose  one 
member   each ;  and   that   in  the  whole,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  members  are  to  be  ejected  from  this  House.     I 
do  not  wish  to  call  this  by  an  offensive  term ;  but  as  a 
great  man,  Mr.  Locke,  has  said  that  thing-s  should  be  called 
by  their   right   names,  I  call   this   "  corporation  robbery." 
But  then  there  is  to  be  a  sort  of  restitution  made,  "  except 
that  there  will  be  sixty  members  less  in  the  House  than 
there  are  now."     But  does  this  mal<e  the  robbery  less  ?     Is 
it  less  a  measure  of  robbery  and  pillage,  if  you  take  from 
AB  and  CD,  and  give  to  EF,  and  if  the  House  is  to  be 
composed   of   sixty  members   less  than  at  present  ?     The 
present  cabinet  of  Althorp  and  Co.  seem  to  have  proceeded 
upon  the  precedent  in  the  history  of  England  which  was 
given  by  Cromwell,  Fairfax,  Milburne,  and  Co.     This  plan 
of  cutting  off  the  boroughs  and  diminishing  the  number  of 
members  has  not  the  merit  of  originality  ;  for  it  is  almost 
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the  same  in  form,  in  substance,  and  in  principle,  as  the 
radical  system  of  reform  which  was  introduced  by  the  regi- 
cides when  they  established  a  commonwealth  in  England.' 

After  proceeding  in  the  same  strain  at  great  length,  the 
honourable  gentleman  thus  perorated : 

'  I  have  now  performed,  and  I  trust  within  reasonable 
limits,  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  myself,  to  the  British  public, 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  in  making  the  observations  on 
this  bill  which  I  have  found  myself  compelled  to  make,  and 
I  have  now  but  a  few  more  words  to  utter.  There  existed 
in  Cromwell's  time  a  purge  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
(Laughter.)  That  purge  was  called  Colonel  Pride's  purge. 
(Laughter  and  cheering.)  The  gentlemen  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House  are  close  imitators  of  the  Cromwellian 
system  ;  not  only  of  his  system  of  parliamentary  reform, 
but  also  of  his  sanitary  and  purgative  system  ;  for  they  are 
prepared  to  expel,  by  one  strong  dose,  no  fewer  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  members  from  the  House.  I  do 
not  know  what  name  should  be  attached  to  this  specific, 
for  I  did  not  conceive  it  possible  that  the  country  would 
see  a  repetition  of  such  a  process.  Within  the  last  three 
days,  however,  the  House  has  been  promised  a  purge,  to 
which,  as  no  name  has  been  attached,  I  will  attach  the 
name  of  "  Russell's  purge."  (Roars  of  laughter,  and  great 
cheering  for  some  time.)  I  say  that  the  principle  of  the 
bill  is  republican  at  the  basis  ;  I  say  that  it  is  destructive  of 
all  property,  of  all  right,  of  all  privilege ;  and  that  the  same 
arbitrary  .violence  which  expelled  a  majority  of  members 
f ram  that  House  at  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  century  from  the  Revolution,  during 
which  the  population  has  enjoyed  greater  happiness  than 
has  been  enjoyed  by  any  population  under  heaven,  proceed- 
ing to  expose  the  House  of  Commons  again  to  the  nauseous 
experiment  of  a  repetition  of  Pride's  purge.'  The  cheering 
which  followed  the  delivery  of  this  speech  was  very  loud, 
and  lasted  for  several  minutes. 

The  Opposition  had  already  adopted  that  Fabian  policy 
which  we  shall  afterwards  find  them  carrying  to  great 
lengths,  and  were  seeking  to  prolong  the  debates  as  much 
as  possible,  in  the  hope  that  some  contingency  might  arise 
which  might  diminish  the  popularity  of  the  measure  in  the 
House  or  in  the  country,  and  enable  them  to  get  rid  of  it. 
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This  was  evident  in  many  of  the  speeches  already  delivered 
from  the  Opposition  side  of  the  Honse,  and  in  none  more  so 
than  in  that  of  Sir  C.  Wetherell,  which,  able  as  it  was,  con- 
tained a  good  deal  of  repetition,  and  was  evidently  intended 
to  occupy  as  mnch  time  as  possible.  When,  therefore,  the 
attorney-general  (Sir  T.  Denman)  rose  to  reply  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  although  it  was  not  yet  half -past  twelve 
o'clock,  and  though  he  had  been  very  pointedly  alluded  to, 
and  in  some  sort  challenged,  in  the  preceding  speech,  his 
rising  to  reply  was  the  signal  for  loud  cries  of  '  adjourn ' 
from  the  Opposition,  which  were  continued  during  a  great 
part  of  the  honourable  gentleman's  address.  He,  however, 
persevered,  and  spoke  for  an  hour,  replying  to  the  various 
points  which  had  been  raised  by  the  preceding  speaker. 

The  next  speech  which  we  shall  notice  is  that  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  the  representative  of  the  party  of  the  late  Mr. 
Huskisson  and  Mr.  Canning — a  party  which  had  hitherto 
been  almost  as  strongly  opposed  to  parliamentary  reform  as 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  himself.  A  considerable  part  of  his 
speech  was  taken  up  with  justifying  and  defending  the  policy 
of  the  administration  to  which  he  belonged.  Coming  at 
length  to  the  question  immediately  before  the  House,  he  said : 

'  What  is  it  which  for  years  has  produced  so  much  mis- 
government,  so  much  disregard  of  public  opinion  ?  The 
gross  bribery  practised  at  elections,  by  means  of  which 
parties  come  into  Parliament,  and  undue  influence  at  elec- 
tions for  members  of  this  House,  by  means  of  which  so 
many  of  them  come  in,  either  without  constituents,  or  only 
with  those  whom  they  have  purchased  and  may  sell  again. 
When,  then,  by  such  practices,  the  people  were  driven  to 
tear  aside  the  veil  of  sanctity  with  which  hereditary  respect 
had  invested  even  the  imperfections  of  the  constitution,  it 
was  impossible  that  they  whose  limited  propositions  of 
reform  had  been  rejected  would  not  be  led  to  demand 
wider  and  more  extensive  changes.  There  are  many  men 
in  this  House  who  wish  things  to  remain  as  they  are,  and 
who  are  willing  to  bear  the  faults  of  the  constitution  for 
the  sake  of  its  many  excellences.  I  will  tell  them,  that  if 
they  are  now  driven  to  the  necessity  of  choosing  between  a 
change  which  they  fear  and  the  evil  consequences  which 
would  arise  from  the  refusal  of  that  chancre,  the  blame 
must  rest  on  those  who  three  years  ago  refused  to  make 
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even  the  smallest  concession  to  public  feeling.  If,  three 
years  ago,  advantage  had  been  taken  of  the  conviction  of 
corrupt  boroughs,  to  bring  gradually  into  connection  with 
this  Honse  the  great  unrepresented  towns — if,  instead  of 
drawing  nice  equations  between  the  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  interests,  they  had  turned  reformers  on  even  a 
moderate  scale — the  House  would  not  now  have  been  dis- 
cussing a  plan  of  general  reform,  proposed  by  my  noble 
friend,  his  majesty's  paymaster  of  the  forces.  I  supported 
all  these  plans  of  limited  reform,  because  I  thought  them 
good  in  themselves,  and  because  I  saw  that  if  they  were 
refused,  we  should  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  wider 
and  more  extensive  changes.  But  my  predictions  were 
condemned  and  disregarded  by  the  gentlemen  opposite. 
For  reasons  similar  to  those  for  which  I  then  supported 
those  limited  propositions  of  reform,  I  am  now  prepared  to 
support  the  more  extensive  measure  which  has  been  pro- 
posed by  my  noble  friend.  Taunts  were  thrown  out  in  the 
course  of  last  night's  debate  against  those  who,  like  myself, 
were  admirers  of  Mr.  Canning.  We  have  been  taunted 
with  abandoning  the  principles  which  that  great  man  had 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  important  question  of  reform. 
I  think  that  the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  this 
House  since  the  lamented  death  of  that  illustrious  person 
might  have  taught  those  who  indulged  in  such  taunts,  that 
public  men  might  change  their  opinions  on  questions  of 
national  concernment  without  being  influenced  by  any  but 
honest  and  honourable  motives.  What  Mr.  Canning's 
opinions  on  the  question  of  reform  would  now  have  been, 
had  he  lived  to  the  present  day,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  ;  but 
they  are  bad  expounders  of  Mr.  Canning's  opinions  who 
look  for  them  in  the  particular  sentiments  expressed  at  par- 
ticular times,  and  do  not  scrutinise  the  principles  by  which 
his  public  life  was  guided.  If  any  man  took  a  great  and 
enlarged  view  of  human  affairs,  without  doubt  that  emi- 
nent man  did  ;  and  I  venture  to  say,  that  had  Mr.  Canning 
lived  in  the  present  day,  and  stood  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  I  stand,  his  great  genius  would  at  once  have  com- 
prehended the  necessity  on  which  the  opinions  of  the 
government  were  founded,  and  would  have  stated  to  the 
House,  in  my  belief,  the  sentiments  which  I  am  now 
expressing.' 
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The  next  speaker  was  Sir  R.  Peel.  Admirable  in  tact,  in 
talent,  and  in  the  management  of  details :  he  was  unable  to 
conceive  or  accept  a  great  and  organic  change.  His  temper, 
cautious  even  to  timidity,  led  him  generally  to  yield  before 
it  was  too  late,  but  never  to  yield  too  soon.  The  reform 
bill,  however,  involved  far  too  large  a  stride  for  his  mind 
to  take  at  once  ;  and  though  he  afterwards  profited  by  the 
mistake  he  made  on  this  occasion,  he  resisted  it  with  all 
his  power,  and  to  the  very  last.  He  began  his  speech  by 
declaring  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  joined  in 
taunting  Lord  Palmerston  on  account  of  the  change  of  his 
opinions,  and  begged  to  assure  him  that  his  character,  con- 
duct, and  views  afforded  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
purity  of  his  intentions.  He  replied  to  some  charges  which 
Lord  Palmerston  brought  against  the  late  administration. 
Referring  to  the  manner  in  which  the  name  of  the  king 
had  been  used  in  favour  of  the  measure,  he  said  : 

'  I  thought  the  king  had  been  the  fountain  of  grace  and 
favour ;  but  it  seems  as  if  this  plan  of  extreme  disfranchise- 
ment is  to  be  received  by  the  House,  and  not  dissented 
from,  under  the  terror  of  its  being  introduced  with  the 
king's  express  sanction,  if  not  at  the  king's  suggestion. 
Then  the  House  is  menaced  with  dissolution.  The  chances 
of  dissolution  are  as  strong  if  the  measure  is  carried  as  if 
it  fails.  I  care  not  if  the  House  is  dissolved,  or  not ;  nor 
should  I  be  fit  for  the  performance  of  a  single  legisla- 
tive duty  if  I  permitted  such  a  menace  to  influence  me. 
I  care  not  whether  I  am  returned  again  or  not ;  but  if  I 
felt  any  anxiety  on  that  head,  I  would  go  to  my  consti- 
tuents with  the  bill  in  my  hand,  and  would  place  my 
special  ground  to  their  renewed  confidence  on  my  deter- 
mined opposition  to  it.  I  will  go  to  a  community,  whose 
numbers  by  the  returns  of  1821  were  not  more  than  4000, 
and  I  would  tell  them  that  this  bill  had  been  brought  in 
without  any  allegation  of  necessity,  or  without  any  case 
being  made  out  against  them,  and  that  I  opposed  it.  I 
know  that  they  have  never  abused  their  right,  that  the 
humblest  man  amongst  them  never  obtained  or  asked  a 
bribe  for  the  vote  he  gave.  They  received  me  when  I  had 
been  subjected  to  the  indignity  of  expulsion  for  what  I 
conceived  to  be  a  special  act  of  duty,  even  to  the  church  of 
which  I  am  a  humble  member.     They  then  returned  ine  as 
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tlieir  representative  ;  and  till  the  necessity  of  the  measure 
is  established  by  more  cogent  arguments  than  I  have  yet 
heard,  I  will  not  consent  to  deprive  them  of  their  right. 
But  I  am  told  that  I  must  adopt  this  measure,  as  the 
alternative  is  civil  commotiou.  I  at  least  have  not  been 
one  who  industriously  excited  the  stormy  wave  of  the 
multitude, — who  employed  all  my  faculties  to  create  dis- 
satisfaction and  discontent.  I  at  least  never  uttered  the 
language  of  the  noble  lord  in  1827,  who  found  the  people 
peaceful,  quiet,  and  contented,  and  complained  that  he 
could  not  rouse  their  indignation  against  the  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Commons, — who  grieved  that  they  were  so 
apathetic,  as  to  "prove  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
charm  he  never  so  wisely."  I  at  least  never  called  for  a 
list  of  the  names  of  113  privy  councillors,  in  order  to  direct 
against  them  the  full  torrent  of  popular  displeasure  and. 
resentment,  on  account  of  the  remuneration  afforded  to 
their  services.  Neither  have  I  ever  instituted  any  invi- 
dious comparison  between  great  naval  commanders  and  the 
civilians  who  presided  over  the  Admiralty.  Neither  have 
I  instigated  or  encouraged  any  body  of  men  to  display, 
under  the  very  window  of  the  seat  of  government,  a  foreign 
emblem  of  revolution.  I  have  never  been  the  person  to 
excite  the  people  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy,  to  spur  their  lazy 
indifference  to  an  emulation  of  revolutionary  clamour.  If 
therefore  this  extraordinary  measure  (which  common  pru- 
dence would  have  forborne  introducing  at  such  a  crisis  in 
our  foreign  and  domestic  relations,  when  fresh  causes  of 
excitement  ought  to  have  been  avoided) — if,  I  say,  this 
extraordinary  measure  should  be  defeated,  I  can  never 
allow  that  the  responsibility  of  the  disappointment  could 
attach  to  me,  or  to  any  other  individual  member  of  this 
House.  It  is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  this  bill  to  sever 
every  link  of  connection  between  the  poorer  classes  and 
that  class  from  which  their  representatives  are  usually 
chosen.  Now  this  severing  of  the  ties  which  connect  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  class  is  opposed  to  the  practical 
workings  of  the  present  system  of  representation — a  great 
characteristic  recommendatory  feature  of  which  is,  that  it 
enables  every  class  in  the  community,  in  some  way  or 
other,  to  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the  members  of 
this  House.     Now,  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  say  that  the 
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franchise  should  he  extended  to  all  the  members  of  all  the 
classes  of  the  community,  but  that  the  constitution  works 
well,  from  having  here  and  there  an  entrance  channel  for 
the  broadest  principle  of  popular  representation.  If,  to 
make  myself  better  understood,  it  was  proposed  to  me  to 
make  a  selection  between  the  franchise  in  force  in  Windsor 
and  that  in  force  in  Preston,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  prefer 
the  former  ;  but  I  would  not  therefore  abolish  the  Preston 
franchise,  and  assimilate  it  to  that  in  Windsor.  All  that  I 
would  do  would  be,  to  take  care  not  to  take  it  as  the  model 
of  my  plan  of  extending  the  franchise  to  other  places.  But 
not  so  the  noble  lord's  bill.  It  would  disfranchise  all  those 
open  boroughs  the  voters  of  which  are  not  rated  at  101. — 
though  no  reason  had  been  or  could  be  adduced  for  de- 
priving the  freemen  of  Coventry  or  the  potwallopers  of 
Preston  of  their  franchise.  I  put  it  to  the  noble  lord  and 
the  House,  to  consider  whether  the  effect  of  this  disqualify- 
ing principle  would  not  be,  the  affixing  a  political  stigma 
on  those  not  eligible  to  vote  under  the  10Z.  qualification  ? 
I  could  not  consent  to  the  measure,  were  it  only  on  this 
ground ;  for  I  could  not  consent  to  a  stigma  on  from  200 
to  300,  which  this  bill  would  disfranchise.' 

Applying  himself  to  the  arguments  which  had  been  em- 
ployed against  the  close-borough  system,  Sir  Robert  then 
proceeded : 

'  It  is  usually,  and  as  it  appears  to  me  most  convincingly, 
argued,  that  these  boroughs  are  advantageous,  by  affording 
the  means  of  access  to  the  House  to  men  who  have  no 
claims  beyond  their  ability.  Two  objections  have,  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  been  urged  against  that  argument. 
The  one — which,  I  must  say,  came  with  a  very  bad  grace 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Westminster  (Mr.  Hobhouse), 
himself  a  man  of  great  ability — was,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
desirable  that  men  of  splendid  talents  should  be  members 
of  this  House, — that  in  a  reformed  Parliament,  solid  sense 
and  integrity  will  be  more  highly  valued.  Now  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintain  that  nothing  tends  more  to  foster  the 
public  respect  for  this  House  than  its  being  the  great  arena 
of  talent  and  eloquence,  and  that  nothing  would  lower  it 
more  in  public  estimation  than  that  it  should  be  below  the 
average  ability  of  educated  gentlemen.  But,  says  the  hon. 
member  for  Calne,  "  Yes,  let  us  have  men  of  ability  by  all 
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means,  but  let  us  select  other  means  for  their  obtaining 
seats  than  close  boroughs ;  give  us  a  purer  and  more  ex- 
tensive franchise,  and  they  will  get  at  least  as  much  as 
they  do  at  present.  But  what,"  said  he,  "  is  your  test  of 
ability  ?  Take  every  hundred  men  you  meet  in  the  street, 
and  one  of  them  will  be  a  man  of  ability — take  one  hundred 
names  in  the  Red  Book,  and  one  may  be  a  man  of  ability 
— and  so  of  one  hundred  men  of  tawny  complexion ;  but 
are  these  men  to  get  in  by  the  accident  of  close  boroughs  ?  " 
And  then  the  hon.  member  asked,  "  Was  it  fair  to  judge 
by  the  accident  instead  of  the  general  tendency  of  a  system?  " 
Now  I  am  content  to  judge  by  the  tendency,  and  not  by  the 
accident  of  the  close-borough  system,  and  I  maintain  that 
that  tendency  is  essentially  favourable  to  the  entrance  of 
men  of  ability  into  this  House.  I  have  this  morning  turned 
over  a  list  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  that  have  graced  this  House  for  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years, — men  of  whom  it  might  be  said,  in 
the  glowing  language  of  Lord  Plunkett,  that  they  were 
possessed  of  that  "buoyancy  of  genius  which  would  float 
them  down  the  stream  of  posterity ; "  and  I  found  that, 
with  three  exceptions,  they  were  all  returned  for  boroughs 
which  the  noble  lord's  bill  would  wholly  disfranchise. 
There  was  Mr.  Gunning,  Lord  North,  Mr.  Townshend,  Mr. 
Burke,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Grenville,  the 
Marquis  Wellesley,  Mr.  Perceval,  Lord  Plunkett,  Mr.  Can- 
ning, Mr.  Wyndham,  Mr.  Home,  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr. 
Brougham,  Sir  S.  Romilly,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Tierney, 
Sir  W.  Grant,  Lord  Grey,  and  the  late  Lord  Liverpool,  all 
first  returned  for  close  boroughs,  and  but  three  of  them 
ever  members  for  counties.  Nor  is  the  mere  facility  of 
admission  the  only  benefit.  The  introduction,  by  affording 
them  an  opportunity — the  essential  condition  of  successful 
talent — for  displaying  their  legislative  ability  on  a  larger 
scale,  recommended  them  to  more  extended  franchise  at 
a  more  mature  age ;  and  again,  when  they,  by  caprice,  or 
want  of  money,  or  otherwise,  were  deprived  of  their  larger 
seats,  those  close  boroughs,  which  the  noble  lord's  bill 
would  destroy  altogether,  received  them,  and  secured  their 
invaluable  labours  to  their  country.  Such  was  the  case 
when  Mr.  Sheridan  was  defeated  at  Stafford.  He  found 
shelter   at    Ilchestcr.     Mr.    Wjndham,    having    failed  at 
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Norwich,  took  refuge  at  Higham  Ferrers  ;  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  in  like  manner,  having  lost  his  election  in  the  county 
of  Down,  was  returned  for  Oxford.  Mr.  Tierney  also,  when 
he  lost  Southwark,  was  returned  for  Knaresborough ;  and 
Lord  Grey  for  Tavistock,  when  defeated  in  Northumber- 
land. All  this  proves  that  the  tendency,  and  not  the  mere 
accident,  of  the  close-borough  system,  is  to  facilitate  the 
entrance  of  men  of  ability,  who  otherwise  could  not  obtain 
a  seat  in  this  House.  And  is  this  system,  thus  working  so 
advantageously  for  the  general  weal, — so  fostering  of  talent 
and  statesmanlike  ability, — to  be  destroyed,  in  obedience  to 
the  noble  lord's  plan  ?  During  150  years  the  constitution, 
in  its  present  form,  has  been  in  force  ;  and  I  would  ask  any 
man  who  hears  me  to  declare  whether  the  experience  of 
history  has  produced  any  form  of  government  so  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  happiness  and  secure  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people  ?  Many  other 
experiments  have  been  tried  to  engraft  democratical  on 
monarchical  institutions,  but  how  have  they  succeeded?  In 
France,  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  every 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  the  exception  of  the 
United  States,  has  the  experiment  of  forming  a  popular 
government,  and  of  uniting  it  with  monarchy,  been  tried ; 
and  how,  I  will  again  ask,  has  it  succeeded  ?  In  America, 
the  House  has  been  told  that  the  most  beneficent  effects  of 
a  representative  form  of  Government  are  plainly  visible. 
But  I  beg  to  remind  the  House  that  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence indeed  between  the  circumstances  of  this  country 
and  of  America.  In  the  United  States  the  constitution 
has  not  been  in  existence  more  than  forty  years.  It  was 
not  till  the  year  1779  that  the  representative  part  of  the 
American  system  of  government  was  established,  and  since 
that  time  many  important  changes,  as  everybody  knows, 
have  been  made  respecting  the  mode  of  electing  their  pre- 
sident. As  yet,  everything  is  in  uncertainty,  for  ever  since 
the  first  establishment  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  it  has  been  undergoing  a  change.  I  will  not  say  it 
has  been  deteriorating,  for  I  wish  to  avoid  all  invidious 
phrases  ;  but  it  has  been  rapidly  undergoing  a  change  from 
a  republic  to  a  mere  democracy.  The  influence  of  the  exe- 
cutive— the  influence  of  the  government — has  been  daily 
becoming  less,  and  more  power  has  consequently  been  vested 
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in  the  hands  of  the  people.  And  yet,  in  that  country,  there 
is  land  uncultivated  to  an  extent  almost  incalculable, — there 
is  no  established  church,  no  privileged  orders, — property 
exists  on  a  very  different  tenure  from  that  on  which  it  is 
held  in  this  country ;  therefore  let  not  the  people  of  Eng- 
land be  deceived,  let  them  not  imagine,  from  the  example 
of  the  United  States,  that  because  democracy  has  succeeded 
and  triumphed  there,  it  will  also  succeed  and  triumph  here.' 

He  next  pointed  to  the  failure  of  democracy  in  the  States 
of  South  America,  and  maintained  that  the  question  of 
reform  always  flourished  when  there  was  either  the  pres- 
sure of  some  great  difficulty  in  the  country,  or  a  revolution 
on  the  Continent.  In  support  of  this  assertion,  he  instanced 
its  being  brought  forward  in  1745,  during  the  American 
war;  in  1817,  1819,  and  1822,— in  a  word,  in  every  period 
when  there  was  great  commercial  and  agricultural  distress 
in  this  country;  and  again  in  1780,  on  the  establishment 
of  American  independence  ;  in  1790,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  great  French  revolution ;  and  now,  again,  when  a  new 
revolution  had  occurred  in  France.  He  concluded  as  follows : 

'  I  lament  exceedingly  that  government  should  have 
determined  to  agitate  such  a  question  as  that  of  reform  at 
this  particular  crisis ;  it  would  have  been  wiser,  in  my 
opinion,  to  have  avoided  these  new  causes  of  excitement ; 
for,  depend  upon  it,  that  by  this  process  throughout  the 
land  the  first  seeds  of  discontent  and  disunion  are  sown. 
In  every  town  there  will  be  a  conflict — a  moral  conflict,  I 
mean — between  the  possessors  of  existing  privileges  and 
those  to  whom  the  existing  authority  and  existing  privi- 
leges are  to  be  transferred.  0,  sir,  I  lament  beyond  mea- 
sure, that  government  had  not  the  prudence  to  adhere  to 
that  temperate  course  of  policy  that  they  had  pursued  else- 
where. I  lament  that,  if  they  did  think  it  necessary  to 
propose  a  plan  of  reform  in  this  excited  state  of  the  public 
mind,  they  did  not  confine  it  within  those  narrow  limits 
which  are  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  country  and 
the  dignity  of  their  own  characters.  They  have  thought 
proper,  however,  to  adopt  another  course;  they  have  sent 
through  the  land  the  firebrand  of  agitation,  and  it  is  easy 
so  far  to  imitate  the  jjiant  enemy  of  the  Philistines,  as  to 
send  three  hundred  firebrands  through  the  coixntry,  carry- 
ing clanger  <wd  dismay  in  all  quarters  ;  but  it  is  not  easy, 
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when  the  mischief  is  done,  to  find  a  remedy  for  it.  In  the 
present  difficulties  of  your  situation,  you  should  have  the 
power  of  summoning  all  the  energies  of  life,  and  should 
take  care  that  you  do  not  signalise  your  own  destruction 
by  bowing  down  the  pillars  of  the  edifice  of  your  liberty, 
which,  with  all  its  imperfections,  still  contains  the  noblest 
society  of  freemen  known  to  the  habitable  world.' 

This  speech  was  answered  by  Mr.  Stanley,*  the  brilliant 
and  fiery  scion  of  the  house  of  Derby.  Referring  to  the 
passage  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  that  he  would  take 
the  bill  in  his  hand,  and  go  with  it  to  his  constituents,  and 
appeal  to  them  on  the  ground  of  his  opposition  to  it,  Mr. 
Stanley  observed : 

'I  suppose  that  every  gentleman  opposed  to  this  mea- 
sure will  make  his  appeal  where  he  has  constituents  ;  and 
those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  not  to  have  any  constituents — 
I  mean  individuals  who  are  returned  by  patrons  of  boroughs 
— will  doubtless  make  the  same  representation  in  the  pro- 
per quarter.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  those  gentlemen 
look  more  to  the  private  interests,  passions,  and  feelings  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  people,  than  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country  at  large.  But  the  right  hon.  baronet  said,  "  If  any 
danger  arises  from  this  measure,  impute  it  not  to  those  who 
oppose  it.  I  throw  the  responsibility  on  your  own  shoul- 
ders." I  however  will  contend,  that  the  responsibility  must 
rest  with  those  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
who  could  not  go  on  with  the  government  because  they 
were  prepared  to  resist  all  reform,  and  went  out  when  they 
could  not  prevent  it  from  being  carried,  though  it  was 
loudly  called  for  by  the  people.  If  they  afterwards  endea- 
vour to  baffle  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  succeeded 
them,  they  must  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility 
that  will  attach  to  the  loss  and  defeat  of  that  great 
measure. 

'  I  was  in  hopes  that  a  gradual  reform  would  have  been 
effected  in  Parliament,  by  selecting,  one  after  another,  the 
most  notorious  cases  of  delinquency.  If  a  determined  desire 
to  reform  by  degrees  the  abuses  of  the  present  system  had 
been  manifested,  then  the  public  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  a  less  sudden  change  than  that  which  is  now  contem- 
plated.    But  let  the  Honse  look  back  for  the  last  few  years, 

*  The  late  Lord  Derby. 
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and  mark  the  time,  the  money,  and  the  talents,  which  have 
been  wasted  in  discussing  useless  questions  respecting 
boroughs  charged  with  malpractices;  inquiring,  for  instance, 
whether  one  voter  received  one  guinea  and  another  five, 
when  it  is  as  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noonday,  that  boroughs 
are  commonly  bought  and  sold  in  the  market  by  the  pro- 
prietors. And  after  all  this  labour,  after  all  this  investiga- 
tion, after  all  this  minute  inquiry,  what  has  been  gained  for 
the  cause  of  reform  ?  Not  one  great  town — not  one  great 
district — has  been  added  to  those  represented  in  this  House. 
Not  one  corrupt  borough  has  been  deprived  of  the  means 
of  corruption. 

'  My  honourable  friend  (Sir  R.  Peel)  talked  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  nomination — he  contended 
that  it  afforded  an  opportunity  of  admitting  very  clever 
men  into  the  House,  who  might  not  be  able  to  find  a 
seat  in  any  other  way.  Whatever  advantage  might  be 
derived  from  this  mode  of  admission  would  be  more  than 
balanced  by  this  disadvantage — that  the  class  of  persons 
thus  introduced  would,  whatever  may  be  their  talents 
and  acquirements,  not  be  looked  upon  by  the  people  as 
representatives. 

'  We  were  told  last  night  that  this  measure  would  admit 
500,000  persons  to  the  councils  of  the  nation.  In  my 
opinion  it  will  do  no  such  thing.  It  will  admit  them  to 
the  possession  of  rights  which  belong  to  them  from  their 
wealth  and  intelligence,  and  consequent  importance  in  the 
political  scale.  By  this  means  we  shall  attach  them  to  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  and  gain  more  from  their  affec- 
tion than  we  could  by  keeping  them  unconnected  with  and 
at  a  distance  from  the  benefits  of  the  constitution.  But 
'then  it  is  said  that  the  measure  is  revolutionary.  To  this 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  that  I  should  urge  more  in  reply 
than  a  mere  denial  of  any  such  object  on  the  part  of  those 
who  introduced  it.  Is  my  noble  friend  who  introduced  the 
measure  into  this  House  a  man  without  any  stake  in  the 
country  ?  Is  not  the  name  he  bears  in  itself  a  guarantee 
against  any  such  intention  ?  Is  my  noble  friend  at  the  head 
of  the  government,  who  is  said  to  be  strenuously  attached 
to  the  privileges  of  his  order, — who  has  on  more  than  one 
occasion  been  made  the  subject  of  attack  on  that  ground, 
— likely  to  advocate  a  measure  which  is  to  involve  those 
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privileges  and  the  monarchy  in  one  common  ruin  ?  Look 
round  at  the  other  members  of  his  majesty's  government, 
and  at  those  who  come  forward  to  support  them  on  this 
occasion, — are  they  men  of  no  fortune,  mere  adventurers, 
who  would  have  everything  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose, 
by  a  revolution  ?  Are  they  not  men  who  have  large  stakes 
in  the  country,  and  whose  individual  interests  are  bound 
up  with  the  permanent  peace  and  security  of  the  state  ? 
What,  then,  could  they  gain  by  a  revolution  ?  They 
conceive  that  they  cannot  more  effectually  secure  the  true 
interests  of  the  country,  and  render  its  institutions  perma- 
nent, than  by  basing  them  on  the  affections  of  the  people. 
For  my  own  part,  I  feel  no  alarm  of  the  kind  for  the  results 
of  the  bill.  By  that  bill  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  will 
be  upheld — I  mean  the  influence  which  they  ought  to  pos- 
sess ;  not  the  influence  of  bribery  and  corruption,  not  the 
influence  of  direct  or  indirect  nomination. 

'  Ministers  came  into  office  pledged  to  economy,  reduc- 
tion, and  reform.  These  pledges  they  have  redeemed.  They 
have  cut  off  from  themselves  and  their  successors,  for 
ever,  that  corrupt  patronage  on  which  heretofore  so  much 
of  the  influence  of  government  depended.  With  these 
views  of  the  measure  before  the  House,  I  earnestly  im- 
plore honourable  members,  by  their  sense  of  justice  to  the 
country, — by  their  respect  of  what  is  due  to  the  people, — 
by  their  regard  for  that  glorious  constitution  which  has 
been  handed  down  to  them  from  their  ancestors — (great 
cheering  from  the  Opposition) — I  repeat,'  said  the  hon. 
member,  raising  his  voice,  and  looking  his  opponents  full 
in  the  face,  '  I  repeat,  that  constitution  which  ministers  are 
now  endeavouring  not  to  vio^te,  but  to  amend, — by  their 
regard  for  the  permanency  of  our  institutions,  and  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  state, — I  call  on  them,  by  all  these  con- 
siderations,— by  their  respect  for  the  petitions  of  the  people 
for  what  may  be  lawfully  asked,  and  cannot  be  constitu- 
tionally refused, — to  support  his  majesty's  ministers  in  their 
endeavour  to  uphold  and  cement  the  legitimate  rights  of 
the  crown,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  people, — and  by  so 
doing,  to  fix  the  whole,  as  well  as  their  own  fame,  on  the 
imperishable  basis  of  the  affections  of  the  people.' 

Mr.  0.  W.  Wynn,  the  secretary  at  war,  but  without  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet,  stated  that  unless  the  proposition  of 
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the  noble  lord  underwent  a  modification  greater  than  he 
had  reason  to  expect,  he  could  not  give  it  his  support. 

Mr.  Croker :  '  I  challenge  the  other  side,  out  of  the  whole 
mass  of  petitions  which  they  have  wielded  as  weapons 
against  my  side  of  the  House,  to  produce  one  solitary  peti- 
tion in  which  the  petitioners  state  that  they  will  be  satis- 
fied with  this  extent  of  parliamentary  reform.  (Cries  of 
'  Hear,  hear,'  from  Mr.  O'Connell  and  Mr.  Hunt.)  In  the 
many  thousand  petitions  which  I  have  recently  read,  there 
were  only  two  or  three  worded  with  that  happy  generality 
that  led  the  reader  to  expect  everything  or  nothing  from 
them.  The  rest  were  unanimous  in  their  language  and 
their  prayers. 

'  The  lord  advocate  has  told  us  that  discontent  is  mis- 
chievous when  it  arises  from  the  denial  of  sacred  rights ; 
and  he  then  asked  what  occasioned  the  discontent  that 
prevails  ?  I  will  leave  the  noble  lord  opposite  to  reply  to 
the  question  of  his  learned  colleague.  In  the  year  1821, 19 
petitions  only  were  presented  in  favour  of  reform.  In  the 
year  1822  the  number  was  reduced  to  12.  In  the  year  1823 
the  number  was  29.  In  the  year  1824  there  was  no  petition 
at  all  in  favour  of  reform.  The  same  was  the  case  in  the 
years  1825, 1826, 1827, 1828, 1829.  (Loud  cries  of  '  Hear.') 
In  the  session  of  1830  there  were  14  petitions  presented  in 
favour  of  reform.  Then  came  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  noble  lord  and  his  friends  looked  about  for  a 
political  leader  to  move  the  government  of  the  day  from  its 
place,  and  then  from  hustings  and  bay-windows,  and  their 
different  places  of  abode,  they  made  addresses  about  reform 
to  the  people.  The  country  at  length  responded  to  their 
call,  and  650  petitions  were  the  result  of  that  appeal.  Now, 
I  venture  to  affirm,  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  these  peti- 
tions the  most  prominent  demand  of  the  petitioners  was  for 
the  abolition  of  tithes,  the  second  was  the  reductiou  of  tax- 
ation, and  reform  occupied  only  the  third  place  in  the 
prayers  of  the  petitioners.  There  is  hardly  one  instance  in 
which  reform  is  not  asked  for  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of 
tithes  and  taxation.  In  this  crusade  of  petitions  for  reform, 
a  noble  lord  opposite  was  anxious  that  the  respectable  inha- 
bitants of  Cockermouth  should  bear  their  part  in  expressing 
their  opinions  on  this  important  subject ;  and  straightway 
there  came  from  Cockermouth  a  petition  which,  for  the 
vol.  I.  H 
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moderation  of  its  language  and  of  its  desires,*  is  most 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  House.  (Here  the  honour- 
able  member  read  the  petition  from  Cockermouth,  which, 
complaining  of  distress  and  misery,  asked  for  reform,  for 
the  abolition  of  the  East- India  monopoly,  the  abolition  of 
slavery  and  of  the  corn-laws,  which  the  petitioners  said  had 
acted  so  prejudicially,  that  a. pestiferous  demon  of  hunger 
stalked  through  the  land,  carrying  with  it  interminable 
ruin,  and  by  its  baneful  influence  bringing  many  to  an 
untimely  end.)  But  the  noble  and  learned  lord  advocate 
has  acted  more  prudently  than  to  rest  his  case  on  such 
petitions  as  these.' 

On  Tuesday,  March  8th,  Mr.  O'Connell  resumed  the  ad- 
journed debate.  We  have  already  seen  the  effect  produced 
by  his  eloquence  on  the  Irish  peasantry ;  it  proved  to  be 
hardly  less  successful  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
played  on  the  passions  of  that  highly  cultivated  assembly 
with  the  same  ease  and  success  as  on  those  of  his  ignorant 
countrymen,  now  convulsing  them  with  laughter,  now 
almost  melting  them  to  tears,  now  firing  them  with  indig- 
nation. On  this  occasion  he  gave  the  bill  his  most  de- 
cided and  anxious  support,  as  a  large,  liberal,  wise,  and 
even  generous  measure.  'There  are,  however,'  he  added, 
'objections  to  the  measure.  I  am,  upon  conviction,  a 
radical  reformer,  and  this  is  not  a  measure  of  radical  re- 
form. I  am  of  opinion  that,  in  every  practicable  mode, 
universal  suffrage  should  be  adopted  as  a  matter  of  right ; 
that  the  duration  of  Parliaments  should  be  shortened  to  the 
time  stipulated  in  the  glorious  revolution  of  1688 ;  and, 
above  all,  that  votes  should  be  taken  by  ballot.  As  a, 
radical  reformer,  I  accept  this  measure  heartily.  But  there 
is  another  point  of  view  in  which  I  have  a  right  to  object 
to  it.  It  will  not  carry  its  own  principle  into  effect  in 
Ireland.  I  think  Ireland  has  been  badly  treated  by  it. 
The  measure  is,  however,  too  advantageous  to  be  cavilled 
at,  and  this  consideration  makes  me  waive  all  paltry  objec- 
tions to  a  measure  which  I  believe  will  be  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  people  of  England.' 

After  dealing  in  detail  and  at  great  length  with  various 

*  It  is  necessary  to  inform  the  pnsent  generation  that  the  honouraU* 
gentleman  was  here  speaking  ironically. 
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objections  which  had  been  urged  against  the  bilL  the  lion, 
member  proceeded  as  follows  : 

'  The  charge  of  inconsistency  and  of  creating  anomalies 
comes  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  honourable  gentlemen 
who  contended  for  the  beauty  of  that  system  which  gave 
Gatton  as  many  members  as  .Westminster.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  ancient  system  has  been  dilapidated  and  dis- 
figured by  those  who  now  pretend  to  venerate  it,  and  the 
government  is  endeavouring  to  build  up  again  the  old  and 
simple  fabric  of  the  constitution.  The  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  have  in  some  cases  destroyed  the  very  founda- 
tions of  that  fabric,  and  have  left  no  basis  whereon  a  struc- 
ture could  be  raised  ;  but,  wherever  they  have  left  even  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  edifice,  the  government  has  endeavoured 
to  build  up  again  on  such  remnants,  scanty  as  they  are, 
which  have  escaped  the  lawless  hands  of  the  spoliators. 
We  have  next  been  told  that  this  bill  is  a  corporation 
robbery,  and  we  have  had  that  assertion  sounded  in  every 
tone  except  a  low  tone,  and  every  key  except  a  minor  key. 
But  being  a  lawyer,  and  having  a  little  of  the  curiosity 
which  belongs  to  my  profession,  I  have  gone  through  the 
boroughs,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  many  of  them 
are  corporations;  and  I  have  found  that  only  sixteen  out 
of  sixty  are  so.  Then,  again,  we  have  been  told  that  this 
bill  is  a  seizure  of  franchises  and  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 
Now  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  the  gentlemen  who  hold 
this  language  mean  to  assist  me  in  my  endeavours  to  carry 
the  repeal  of  the  Union.  For  if  they  think  that  the  legislature 
has  no  right  to  take  away  franchises,  what  do  they  think 
of  two  hundred  boroughs  being  disfranchised  by  one  single 
Act  of  Parliament  ?  Yet  this  was  done  by  the  union.  And 
Avere  the  voters  tried  and  convicted  ?  Oh  no  ;  so  far  from 
it,  that  forty  of  them  were  so  innocent,  that  it  was  thought 
right  to  give  13,000Z.  apiece  of  the  public  money  to  each 
of  the  forty.  It  was  acknowledged  that  the  people  so 
disfranchised  were  innocent  and  guiltless ;  and  I  would 
ask  the  honourable  member  for  Tamworth,  who  has 
called  the  present  bill  atrocious,  and  the  noble  lord  who, 
has  called  it  iniquitous,  whether  they  mean  to  join  with 
me  in  repairing  those  acts  of  greater  iniquity  and  greater 
atrocity  which  were  committed  at  the  time  of  the  union.' 

After  dwelling  at  some  length  on  the  advantages  which 

H  2 
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the  bill  would  confer  on  Scotland,  and  at  still  greater 
length  on  the  injustice  with  which,  as  he  alleged,  Ireland 
was  treated,  he  thus  concluded  : 

'  It  is  said  that  the  system  has  worked  well.  I  would 
ask  you  to  inquire  from  your  agricultural  population 
whether  such  is  the  case — whether  such  a  fact  is  reflected 
from  the  fires  which  lately  blazed  through  the  counties — 
and  whether  such  would  be  the  statement  we  should  re- 
ceive if  we  inquired  from  the  unfortunate  men  who  fill 
our  gaols,  on  account  of  the  late  disturbances  in  the 
country.  Does  the  Wilful  Trespass  Act,  which  gives  the 
magistrates  such  dominion  over  the  poor,  evidence  the 
well- working  of  the  system  ?  Are  the  game-laws  a  proof 
of  such  a  fact  ?  Has  the  House  listened  to  the  complaints 
of  the  people  ?  I  will  give  specimens  to  show  how  the 
boroughmongering  representatives  have  voted  upon  ques- 
tions of  retrenchment,  as  an  exemplification  of  the  working 
of  the  close-borough  system.  From  returns  which  have 
been  made  with  regard  to  divisions  on  questions  of  re- 
trenchment in  1822,  it  appears  that  of  nineteen  representa- 
tives for  boroughs  with  a  population  under  five  hnndred, 
all  voted  against  retrenchment ;  that  of  the  representatives 
of  boroughs  with  a  population  above  five  huudred,  and  not 
exceeding  one  thousand,  twelve  voted  for  retrenchment, 
and  thirty-three  against  it ;  that  of  the  representatives  of 
boroughs  with  four  thousand  inhabitants,  seventeen  were 
for  retrenchment,  and  forty-four  against  it ;  and  that  of 
the  representatives  of  boroughs  with  a  population  beyond 
five  thousand,  sixty- six  voted  for  retrenchment,  and  sixty- 
seven  against  it.  It  was  the  boroughmongering  Parlia- 
ment which  saddled  the  country  with  a  debt  of  800,000,0002. 
or  900,000,000Z.  It  is  said  that  the  country  has  enjoyed 
prosperity  under  this  system.  True,  it  has  ;  but  why  has 
it  been  prosperous  ?  On  account  of  its  great  resources, 
and  in  spite  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  boroughmongering 
system.  Is  there  a  heart  in  a  true  British  bosom  that  does 
not  wish  success  to  the  brave  and  generous  Poles  ?  But 
if  the  despot  of  Russia  should  trample  them  in  the  dust, 
joukl  this  country  interfere  ?  No,  for  the  debt  at  once 
prevents  her  from  doing  so.  The  aristocracy  and  their  de- 
pendents have  fattened  upon  the  public  plunder  ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  the  country  is  bound  up  in  the  manner 
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I  have  described,  and  the  only  way  for  extricating  it  con- 
sists in  calling  the  universal  people  of  England  around  us. 
When  1  hear  such  triumphant  assertions  made  as  to  the 
working  well  of  the  system,  I  would  refer  you  to  Ireland 
for  the  illustration.  We  have  had  a  complete  trial  of  it  for 
thirty  years  at  least,  and  yet  Ireland  is  one  of  the  most 
miserable  countries  on  the  earth,  with  wretchedness  and 
starvation  spreading  desolation  through  the  land.  I  call 
upon  you,  in  the  name  of  that  God  of  charity  whose  spirit 
inhabits  your  bosoms,  to  do  this  great  act  of  justice  to 
Ireland,  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  intended,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  England,  and  of  the  people  of 
Scotland;  and  by  so  doing  to  secure  us  against  a  revolution, 
the  consequences  of  which  no  man  can  foretell.' 

Thus  during  seven  nights  did  this  debate  drag  on  its 
weary  length  to  a  late  hour  of  the  9th,  or  rather  an  early 
hour  of  the  10th  of  March,  when  Lord  J.  Russell  at  length 
rose  to  reply.  The  number  of  those  who  had  addressed  the 
House  in  the  course  of  this  debate  was  seventy-one.  Of 
these,  thirty-four  spoke  in  favour  of  the  measure,  and 
thirty-seven  against  it.  Of  the  former,  three  sat  for 
boroughs  which  the  bill  proposed  to  disfranchise,  and  two 
for  boroughs  which  it  deprived  of  one  member.  Of  the 
thirty-seven  adverse  speakers,  thirteen  were  members  for 
boroughs  which  were  to  be  disfranchised,  and  seven  for 
boroughs  which  were  to  be  reduced  to  one  representative. 
Lord  J.  Russell,  in  his  reply,  briefly  and  temperately  an- 
swered some  of  the  chief  objections  which  had  been  urged 
against  the  measure.  The  Speaker  then  put  the  question, 
'  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  England  and  Wales.'  This 
motion,  in  accordance  with  an  understanding  between  the 
leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  was  agreed  to  without 
a  division.  The  ayes  were  shouted  with  a  vehemence  that 
made  the  old  walls  of  St.  Stephen's  ring ;  while  the  noes 
proceeded  from  only  three  members  ;  one  of  them  was 
uttered  in  a  loud  and  defiant  tone,  the  other  two  in  a  weak 
and  dispirited  manner,  like  faint  echoes  of  the  first.  Leave 
was  subsequently  granted,  after  some  discussion,  to  intro- 
duce reform  bills  for  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  bill  was 
read  a  first  time  on  the  14th,  without  opposition. 

The  plan   thus  brought  forward   was   received  bj    the 
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radical  party  with,  delight,  by  the  Whigs  with  doubt,  by 
the  Tories  with  terror.  It  surprised  all ;  for  though  it  did 
not  come  tip  to  the  wishes  of  the  radicals — who  desired 
the  ballot,  more  frequent  parliaments,  and  universal  suf- 
frage— it  surpassed  the  expectations  of  all  parties.  By  the 
great  body  of  the  people  it  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm. 
From  the  moment  of  its  first  announcement  they  seemed 
to  forget  all  the  other  measures  which  had  been  prayed  for 
in  their  petitions,  and  adopted  the  cry  of  '  The  bill,  the 
whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill ; '  which  they  sustained 
under  all  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  it  underwent,  till  it 
finally  became  the  law  of  the  land.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  higher  and  better- educated  classes  generally  regarded 
the  measure  with  great  alarm,  as  the  commencement  of  the 
overthrow  of  all  the  established  institutions  of  the  country. 
They  had  not  forgotten  that,  under  the  first  French  revo- 
lution, the  landed  proprietors  had  been  stripped  of  their 
property  and  driven  into  exile  or  put  to  death  ;  and  they 
dreaded  that  what  they  regarded  as  similar  beginnings 
would  lead  to  similar  results.  The  clergy  especially,  re- 
membering the  fate  of  the  French  priesthood  and  the 
spoliation  of  the  French  Church,  were  almost  unanimous  in 
their  hatred  of  the  proposed  innovation.  Already  highly 
unpopular,  partly  on  account  of  the  determined  opposition 
which  as  a  body  they  had  offered  to  every  proposal  for  the 
extension  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  vexations  and  disputes  attendant  on  the 
collection  of  tithes,  they  rendered  themselves  still  more 
odious  by  their  undisguised  detestation  of  the  new  measure. 
Their  growing  unpopularity  increased  their  fears,  and  pre- 
sented yet  another  feature  of  resemblance  in  the  parallel 
they  drew  between  the  England  of  1831  and  the  France  of 
1793.  And  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  danger  was  not 
wholly  imaginary.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if,  during 
the  reform  struggle,  or  immediately  after  its  conclusion, 
the  government  had  introduced  a  measure  for  the  secular- 
isation of  church  property,  the  proposal  would  have  been 
welcomed  by  the  nation  with  an  enthusiasm  which  would 
have  borne  down  all  resistance.  But  the  danger  which 
they  had  so  much  reason  to  apprehend  was  of  their  own 
creation.  They  allowed  themselves  to  be  frightened  by 
the  declamations  of  a  few  violent  demagogues,  who  them- 
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selves  probably  would  not,  in  their  cooler  moments,  have 
supported  the  measures  which  they  advocated  in  a  season 
of  national  exultation  and  excitement,  whose  followers 
would  not  have  gone  along  with  them,  and  who  would 
have  been  controlled  by  the  good  sense  and  moderation  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  nation.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  terrors  thus  excited,  the  clergy  set  themselves  to 
oppose  that  which  the  people  fondly  and  almost  unani- 
mously desired.  Had  they  yielded  to  the  movement,  or 
even  preserved  as  a  body  an.  honest  neutrality,  they  might 
have  rendered  the  change  less  violent,  and  have  retained 
the  affection  and  respect  of  their  flocks.  The  consequence 
of  their  grievous  but  very  intelligible  error  was,  that  for 
many  long  years  after  the  termination  of  the  struggle,  the 
Church  was  endangered  in  her  stability,  crippled  in  her 
usefulness,  and  greatly  diminished  in  the  number  of  her 
children ;  while  the  government,  which  was  sincerely 
anxious  to  aid  her  in  her  difficulties,  and  which,  being 
the  only  strong  government  that  had  existed  for  many 
years,  was  able  effectually  to  befriend  her,  was  alienated 
by  the  impolitic  opposition  of  the  clergy,  and  hindered  by 
the  hostility  it  excited  in  their  supporters.  The  moneyed 
interest  too,  as  a  whole,  and  of  course  the  proprietors  of 
the  nomination  boroughs,  and  the  holders  of  places  and 
pensions,  were,  with  few  exceptions,  arrayed  against  the 
bill.  The  mercantile  interest  was  also,  though  not  so 
unanimously,  hostile  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  class 
rapidly  rising  in  importance,  the  manufacturers  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire,  were  generally  and  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  measure.  They  felt  that  they  did  not  enjoy 
the  influence  in  the  legislation  of  the  country  which  their 
rapidly  increasing  wealth  and  intelligence  fairly  entitled 
them  to  claim,  and  that  their  trading  operations  were 
shackled  and  fettered,  through  the  want  of  representation 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the  chief  strength  of  the 
ministry  lay  in  the  shopkeepers  and  in  the  labouring  class, 
whatever  the  nature  of  their  employment,  who,  though  as 
ft  class  they  were  not  admitted  to  the  franchise  by  the  bill, 
and  were  apparently  not  gainers  by  it,  felt,  and  rightly 
felt,  that  it  would  benefit  them  indirectly  by  giving  legisla- 
tive influence  to  classes  whose  interests  were  in  many  re- 
spects identical  with  their  own,  and  who  were  much  more 
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likely  to  attend  to  their  representations  than  the  present 
monopolists  of  political  power.  Thus  was  the  country 
divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  regarding  each  other  with 
feelings  of  increasing  exasperation.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
anti-reformers,  though  comparatively  few,  were  immensely 
strong  in  position  and  prestige  :  they  had  the  court,  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  clergy,  the  army,  the  navy,  the  magis- 
tracy, the  gentry,  the  old  functionaries  in  all  the  public 
departments,  the  universities,  the  inns  of  court,  and  the 
influence  belonging  to  the  collection  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  revenue.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reformers  could 
count  upon  the  support  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
On  the  one  side  were  the  wealthy  and  educated  portion  of 
the  community,  with  those  whom  they  were  able  to  com- 
mand ;  on  the  other  the  distressed  and  the  suffering 
classes,  but  with  them  the  vigorous,  robust,  and  pro- 
gressive, though  genei^ally  untrained,  thought  of  the 
country.  On  the  one  side,  they  who  lived  in  the  past ; 
on  the  other,  they  who  lived  in  the  future.  On  the  one 
side,  they  who  recoiled  under  the  influence  of  fear  ;  on  the 
other,  they  who  marched  onward  under  the  inspiration  of 
hope.  On  the  one  side  the  old  and  middle-aged ;  on  the 
other,  the  young.  All  took  their  part ;  none  could  stand 
aloof.  The  very  children  were  carried  away  by  the  per- 
vading party  feeling,  and  often  outdid  their  parents  in 
enthusiasm  for  or  against  '  The  Bill,'  as  it  was  now  em- 
phatically denominated. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  change,  which  all  men  now 
admit  to  have  been  a  great  and  necessary  improvement, 
should  have  been  resisted  by  the  wealthy  and  educated 
few,  and  carried  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  the  poor 
and  uneducated  many ;  but  there  is  really  nothing  very 
surprising  in  this  circumstance.  The  same  may  be  said 
with  regard  to  almost  every  great  impi-ovement  that  has 
been  effected  in  this  or  in  any  other  country.  The  leaders 
of  the  movement  have  usually  been  men  of  rank  and  in- 
telligence, and  there  have  been  found  amongst  their  fol- 
lowers many  men  of  liberal  and  highly  cultivated  minds — 
nay,  sometimes,  whole  classes  of  such  persons,  on  whom 
the  existing  abuses  have  pressed  with  unfair  severity,  may 
have  joined  them  ;  yet,  as  a  general  rule,  the  rank-and-file 
of  the  army  of  progress  has  been  composed  of  the  classes 
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which  constituted  the  chief  strength  of  the  reform  party. 
But  perhaps  this  truth  was  never  more  strikingly  exem- 
plified than  in  the  instance  now  before  us ;  for  if  we  would 
put  our  hands  on  the  men  who  brought  the  reform  struggle 
to  its  triumphant  conclusion,  we  must  not  seek  them  in.  the 
ministry,  '  in  the  leading  bankers,  manufacturers,  and 
tradesmen,'  who  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  peti- 
tioned for  reform,  but  in  the  London  mob,  in  the  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  members  of  the  Birmingham  poli- 
tical union,  in  the  determination  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  march  on  London  at 
the  first  signal  given  by  their  leaders ;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  asked  to  put  our  hands  on  the  quarters  from 
which  the  most  formidable  and  pertinacious  resistance  to 
the  bill  proceeded,  we  must  fix  on  the  court,  the  two  uni- 
versities, the  inns  of  court,  and  the  other  ancient  seats  of 
learning.  The  true  explanation  of  this  seeming  paradox  is, 
that  in  political  questions  the  belly  is  generally  much  more 
logical  than  the  head.  They  who  are  well  off  deprecate 
change,  because,  if  it  does  not  bring  with  it  peril  to  their 
fortune  and  position,  it  at  least  renders  necessary  efforts 
for  the  preservation  of  the  one  or  the  other,  and  that  often 
of  a  character  to  which  they  are  unaccustomed,  and  which 
perhaps  they  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  put  forth.  But 
truth  and  right  must  ultimately  prevail ; — the  resistance 
thus  offered  may  indeed  defer  the  dreaded  change,  but 
cannot  prevent  its  advent,  and  is  certain  to  render  it  more 
violent  when  at  last  it  does  come.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
very  poor  are  the  first  to  feel  the  evils  which  result  from 
a  vicious  state  of  things  acutely,  and  their  demand  for 
the  remedy  is  sure  to  cause  its  production,  which  they, 
guided  by  a  blind  but  sure  instinct,  readily  recognise 
and  earnestly  demand.  And  this  is  perhaps  the  true 
explanation  of  the  old  maxim — Vox  populi,  vox  Dei ; 
a  maxim  which  certainly  rests  on  a  foundation  of  facts 
very  far  from  contemptible.  It  is  not,  of  course,  meant 
to  be  asserted  that  everything  the  people  clamour  for 
ought  to  be  granted  ;  but  it  is  a  truth,  confirmed  in  each 
case  by  the  verdict  of  posterity,  that  they  have  almost 
invariably  been  right  in  their  demands  when  they  have 
generally  and  persistently  supported  any  measure  of 
alleged  improvement.     The  opinion  of  the  rabble,  as  they 
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are  sometimes  called,  is  by-  no  means  to  be  despised ;  for 
it  has  often  proved  to  be  more  correct  than  the  judgment 
of  men  who  have  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  statesman- 
ship. Unquestionably,  in  the  reform  struggle  the  mob 
were  right,  and  their  learned,  wealthy,  and  aristocratic 
opponents  altogether  mistaken. 

The  government,  encouraged  by  the  feeling  in  favour  of 
the  bill,  manifested  by  an  overwhelming  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing majority  of  the  people,  gradually  assumed  a  bolder  atti- 
tude, and  openly  declared  their  intention  not  to  consent  to 
any  serious  modification  of  its  provisions.  In  fact,  there  was 
now  no  drawing  back.  The  nation  was  determined  to  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  it,  and  if  the  government  had 
faltered  in  their  adhesion  to  it,  men  prepared  to  go  farther 
still  would  speedily  have  occupied  their  places.  In  the 
temper  of  the  English  people  at  that  time,  no  ministry  of  a 
less  decidedly  liberal  character  could  have  stood  its  ground. 
From  the  moment  that  the  Reform  Bill  was  proposed,  there 
could  be  no  safety  for  the  country  until  it  was  carried. 
And  the  wisest  course  would  have  been  to  have  allowed  it 
to  pass  without  exasperating  the  popular  passions  by  pro- 
tracted resistance.  Many  of  those  who  thought  the  proposed 
change  far  too  violent  supported  it,  justly  deeming  that  the 
dangers  of  delay  or  rejection  were  far  greater  than  any 
which  could  arise  from  the  adoption  of  the  measure.  Others 
did  not  see  this — indeed,  from  their  position  and  habits  of 
thought,  could  not  possibly  see  it ;  and  so  they  continued 
to  obstruct  and  delay  the  passage  of  the  bill  until  it  had 
become  too  evident  to  almost  all  men,  that  the  country  was 
on  the  verge  of  revolution,  and  that  concession  was  indis- 
pensable and  inevitable. 

Among  the  expedients  to  which  reformers  at  this  time 
had  recourse,  in  order  to  insure  the  success  of  the  bill,  was 
the  formation  or  extension  of  societies  called  political 
unions.  These  societies,  which  were  now  established  in 
all  the  chief  towns  of  the  empire,  had  a  kind  of  military 
organisation,  with  the  avowed  design  of  '  defending  the 
king  and  his  ministers  against  the  boroughmongers  ; '  a 
name  which  now  began  to  be  applied  not  only  to  those  who 
trafficked  in  seats,  but  indiscriminately  to  all  the  opponents 
of  the  bill.  The  chairman  of  the  Birmingham  union 
publicly  boasted  that  it  would  supply  two  armies,  each  of 
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them  as  numerous  and  brave  as  that  which  had  conquered 
at  Waterloo,  if  the  king  and  his  ministers  required  them  in 
their  contest  with  the  boroughmongers.  Colonel  Evans,  at 
a  reform  meeting  held  in  London,  stated  that  he  had  just 
arrived  from  the  county  of  Sussex,  where  two  reform  meet- 
ings had  been  held,  and  he  knew  that  ten  thousand  men 
were  ready  to  march  from  Reigate,  if  the  measure  before 
the  House  should  be  defeated.  Almost  every  town  was 
paraded  by  large  bodies  of  men,  marching  in  procession 
with  banners  and  bands  of  music,  and  in  semi-military 
array,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill  by  a  display  of  physical  force.  They  were 
still  tolerably  good-humoured,  for  they  were  confident  of 
speedy  success.  Though  the  whole  country  was  at  the 
mercy  of  these  reform  volunteers,  no  breach  of  the  peace 
was  committed,  but  threats  were  openly  uttered,  and  it  was 
evident  that  if  the  measure  could  not  be  carried  by  regular 
constitutional  means,  it  would  be  carried  by  force.  As  for 
the  poor  anti-reformers,  it  was  clear  enough  that  they  were 
not  likely  to  take  arms,  and  that  the  king  and  his  ministers 
could  not  require  the  irregular  assistance  of  these  unions  in 
order  to  resist  them.  The  true  object  of  these  demonstra- 
tions was  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  opponents 
of  the  bill,  and  to  deter  the  government  and  the  king  from 
faltering  in  their  adherence  to  it.  The  latter  accordingly 
regarded  these  movements,  and  especially  the  political 
unions,  with  great  uneasiness ;  frequently  urged  his  mi- 
nisters to  take  measures  for  their  suppression ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  terror  which  these  organisations 
inspired  caused  him  to  waver  in  his  support  of  the  measure, 
and  induced  him  to  yield  at  several  important  crises  of  the 
struggle. 

The  press,  as  a  whole,  headed  by  the  Times,  rendered 
great  assistance  to  the  reform  cause  by  keeping  alive  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  bill,  by  directing  puplic  opinion  against 
its  foremost  opponents  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  and 
terrifying  the  more  timid  of  them  into  silence.  Many 
newspapers  which  had  hitherto  supported  the  Tories  now 
yielded  to  the  torrent  and  joined  their  opponents,  whilst 
others  ceased  to  appear.  Many  new  journals  and  penny 
sheets  came  into  existence  at  this  period,  and  largely  con- 
tributed to  swell  the  demand  for  reform,  to  which  they 
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owed  their  existence.  The  anti- reformers,  on  the  other 
hand,  started  a  few  papers,  and  purchased  others.  Many 
of  these  were  edited  with  great  ability ;  but  their  circu- 
lation was  almost  confined  to  the  small  minority  whose 
opinions  they  represented,  and  they  had  little  or  no  success 
in  their  endeavours  to  stem  the  tide  of  popular  feeling 
which  was  running  so  strong  in  favour  of  the  bill. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  large  number  of  public 
meetings  that  were  held  and  petitions  sent  up  in  favour  of 
parliamentary  reform,  while  the  character  of  the  ministerial 
measure  was  yet  a  secret.  These  demonstrations  became  far 
more  numerous  after  the  provisions  of  the  bill  had  been 
announced,  and  they  now,  almost  without  exception,  urged 
on  the  legislature  to  adopt  the  measure  as  it  stood  as 
speedily  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand  meetings  of  a 
more  private  character,  less  numerous  and  less  numerously 
attended,  and  petitions  with  fewer  signatures,  were  dili- 
gently got  up  by  the  anti-reformers,  to  counteract,  in  some 
degree,  the  impression  made  by  those  in  favour  of  the  bill, 
and  to  encourage  its  parliamentary  opponents  in  their  re- 
sistance. These  proceedings,  however,  only  served  to  render 
yet  more  strikingly  manifest  the  generality  of  the  feeling 
in  favour  of  reform,  and  the  numerical  weakness  of  the 
party  by  whom  they  were  promoted.  The  grounds  on  which 
this  opposition  was  based,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  bill 
was  regarded  at  this  time  by  some  of  its  ablest  and  most 
reasonable  opponents,  are  well  stated  in  a  declaration  drawn 
up  soon  after  its  first  introduction,  and  signed  by  several 
hundred  merchants,  bankers,  and  other  influential  citizens 
of  London. 

'  "While  we  should  have  been  far  from  opposing  ourselves 
to  the  adoption  of  any  proposition  so  recommended  of  a 
temperate  character,  gradual  in  its  operations,  consistent 
with  justice  and  the  ancient  usages  of  this  realm,  and  having 
for  its  object  the  correction  of  acknowledged  abuses,  or  any 
amelioration  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  which 
might  seem  to  be  called  for  by  the  changes  or  necessities 
of  the  times,  we  feel  it  impossible  to  regard  in  that  light 
a  measure  which,  by  its  unprecedented  and  unnecessary 
infringements  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  large  and 
wealthy  bodies  of  the  people,  would  go  far  to  shake  the 
foundations  of  that  constitution  under  which  our  sovereign 
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holds  his  title  to  the  throne,  his  nobles  to  their  estates,  and 
ourselves  and  the  rest  of  our  fellow-subjects  to  the  various 
possessions  and  immunities  which  we  enjoy  by  law  :  a  mea- 
sure which,  while  it  professes  to  enlarge  the  representation 
of  the  kingdom  on  the  broad  basis  of  property,  would  in  its 
practical  operation  have  the  effect  of  closing  the  principal 
arenues  through  which  the  moneyed,  the  funded,  the  com- 
mercial, the  shipping,  and  the  colonial  interests,  together 
with  all  their  connected  and  dependent  interests  through- 
out the  country,  or  dispersed  throughout  our  vast  empire 
abroad,  have  hitherto  been  represented  in  the  legislature, 
and  would  thus,  in  reality,  exclude  the  possessors  of  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  national  wealth  from  all  effectual  voice 
and  influence  in  the  regulation  of  the  national  affairs.' 

Never  probably,  in  the  whole  previous  history  of  this 
country,  had  the  public  feeling  been  so  strongly  and  rapidly 
excited,  as  at  the  moment  when  the  bill  was  brought  before 
the  House  of  Commons  for  a  second  reading.  In  every 
town  of  the  empire  thousands  each  day  were  waiting  with. 
eagerness  the  arrival  of  the  coach  which  brought  down 
from  London  the  reports  of  the  parliamentary  debates. 
They  were  read  with  the  utmost  avidity,  every  argument 
was  warmly  discussed  in  the  streets,  and  in  every  public 
place  to  which  newspapers  came.  Men  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  calm  and  almost  careless  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Parliament  are  read  in  the  present  day  can 
hardly  realise  the  fiery  excitement  with  which  they  were 
expected  and  discussed  during  the  debates  on  the  Reform 
Bill.  And  this  excitement  became  more  and  more  intense 
as  the  time  approached  when  the  great  trial  of  strength 
was  to  take  place  between  the  supporters  and  opponents  of 
the  bill,  on  the  division  at  the  second  reading,  by  which 
the  general  principle  of  the  bill  would  be  affirmed  or  re- 
jected. 

On  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  March,  Lord  J.  Russell, 
without  any  preliminary  observations,  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill.  He  was  followed  by  Sir  R.  Vyvyan, 
member  for  the  county  of  Cornwall,  who  moved  that  it 
should  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months,  promis- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  if  his  motion  should  be  adopted, 
he  would  follow  it  up  by  another,  which  should  pledge  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  a  more  moderate  character.     His  speech. 
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like  many  others  delivered  on  the  same  side  of  the  House 
throughout  the  discussions  on  the  bill,  related  much  more 
to  the  first  French  Revolution  than  to  the  question  of  Eng- 
lish parliamentary  reform.  One  remark,  however,  which 
fell  from  him  is  worthy  of  attention,  for  it  bore  on  a  subject 
respecting  which  he  was  a  very  competent  witness.  He 
attributed  the  cry  for  reform  mainly  to  the  denial  of  the 
distress  under  which  the  country  was  suffering  by  the  late 
House  of  Commons.  This  amendment  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Cartwright,  and  a  debate  ensued,  which  was  adjourned 
to  the  following  evening.  Both  parties  were  thoroughly 
wearied  with  the  preliminary  skirmishing  in  which  they 
had  been  so  long  engaged,  and  both  were  anxious  to  test 
their  respective  strength  by  a  division.  Accordingly,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  night  of  the  debate,  the  House 
divided,  when  the  numbers  were  : 

For  the  amendment 301 

For  the  second  reading   ........     302 

Majority  in  favour  of  the  second  reading      ...         1* 

The  announcement  of  these  numbers  was  received  with  a 
perfect  storm  of  cheers  from  both  sides  of  the  House. 
Nominally  the  victory  was  with  the  government,  and  their 
partisans  felt  that  they  must  make  the  most  of  their 
triumph.  But  the  real  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the 
opposition,  who,  as  the  principle  of  the  bill  was  only 
affirmed  by  the  balance  of  one  single  vote,  would  be  able 
to  do  what  they  pleased  with  it  in  the  committee,  and  to 
mutilate  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  compel  the  ministry  to 
abandon  it  altogether.  It  was  true  that  the  government 
might  resort  to  a  dissolution ;  but  it  was  known  that  the 
king  was  averse  to  this  step,  and  as  the  Parliament  had 
so  recently  been  elected,  it  was  thought  that  the  ministry 
would  not  be  able  to  overcome  an  objection  which  rested 
on  very  plausible  grounds.  At  all  events,  the  state  of 
public  business,  and  especially  of  the  estimates,  seemed  to 

*  This  result  was  gained  by  the  defection  from  the  Opposition  of  the 
Eight  Hon.  John  Calcraft,  who  had  been  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  in  the 
Wellington  administration.  In  consequence  of  this  one  vote  he  was  elected 
member  for  the  county  of  Dorset  instead  of  for  Wareham,  which  he  re- 
presented in  this  Parliament;  but  he  lost  the  confidence  of  his  former 
friendvs  without  gaining  that  of  his  opponents,  sank  into  a  profound 
melancholy,  and  committed  suicide  September  11th  of  the  same  vear. 
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render  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  sitting  should  be 
continued  for  some  time  longer ;  so  that  in  any  case  the 
Opposition  thought  themselves  secure  of  a  considerable 
interval,  and  they  hoped  that  before  a  dissolution  could  be 
effected,  the  popular  excitement  in  favour  of  the  measure 
would  abate,  and  those  portions  of  it  which  they  deemed 
most  objectionable  might  be  removed  from  it,  or  that 
another  bill  of  a  less  extensive  character  mierht  be  substi- 
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tuted  for  it.  As  the  Easter  vacation  was  now  approaching, 
the  bill  was  committed  for  Thursday,  the  14th  of  April. 

On  the  12th  of  April  the  House  re-assembled,  and  on 
the  same  evening  Lord  J.  Russell,  in  reply  to  a  question 
from  Lord  Encombe,  made  a  statement  of  the  modifications 
which  ministers  proposed  to  introduce  into  their  measure ; 
and  when  the  bill  was  brought  into  committee  on  the  18th 
of  April,  Lord  J.  Russell  specified  the  alterations  which 
the  government  proposed  to  make  in  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

1.  Five  boroughs,  viz.,  Aldborough,  Buckingham,  Oke- 
hampton,  Malmesbury,  and  Reigate,  to  be  taken  out  of 
Schedule  A  and  added  to  Schedule  B. 

2.  Eight  to  be  taken  out  of  Schedule  B,  viz.,  Chippen- 
ham, Leominster,  Northallerton,  Tamworth,  Truro,  Mor- 
peth, Westbury,  and  Wycombe. 

These  boroughs  had  established  their  right  to  exemption 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  speech 
of  Lord  J.  Russell,  delivered  on  the  12th  of  April. 

Eight  members  to  be  added  to  the  following  counties, 
having  a  population  of  from  100,000  to  150,000  inhabitants  : 
Bucks,  Berks,  Cambridge,  Dorset,  Hereford,  Hertford, 
Oxford,  Glamorgan. 

Seven  members  to  be  given  to  the  following  large  towns  : 
Oldham,  Bury,  Rochdale,  Whitby,  Wakefield,  Salford, 
Stoke-on-  Trent. 

The  borough  of  Halifax,  situated  in  the  parish  of  the 
same  name,  which  is  of  enormous  extent,  to  be  restricted 
to  the  township,  and  to  return  only  one  member. 

The  bill  provided  that  the  rights  of  persons  who  already 
enjoyed  the  franchise  should  be  preserved  in  places  which 
sent  members  to  Parliament.  It  was  now  announced,  that 
the  same  privilege  would  be  extended  to  their  sons  on 
coming  of  age,  provided  they  were  born  before  the  iutro- 
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duction  of  the  bill :  and  to  apprentices,  having  entered 
into  indentures  before  that  time,  who  were  to  retain  their 
right  of  voting  on  taking  ont  their  freedom,  provided  they 
were  resident  and  were  registered  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

After  these  changes  in  the  government  measure  were 
announced,  General  Gascoyne  moved  that  the  following 
instruction  should  be  given  to  the  committee  :  '  That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the  total  number  of  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgesses  returned  to  Parliament,  for  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  England  and  Wales, 
oucrht  not  to  be  diminished.' 

After  urging  Lord  J.  Russell  to  withdraw  the  bill  for 
the  present,  he  said :  '  My  motion  is  directed  against  the 
proposed  reduction  of  the  members  of  this  House,  and  is 
not  founded  on  any  superstitious  attachment  to  a  particular 
number,  but  on  an  anxiety  to  prevent  the  aggrandisement 
of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  at  the  expense  of  the  English 
representation.  The  proposed  spoliation  of  the  English 
representation  is  indefensible  on  any  ground  of  justice  or 
expediency.  It  cannot  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  the 
population  of  Ireland  having  increased  so  much  as  to 
warrant  an  increase  in  the  relative  number  of  its  repre- 
sentatives in  this  House.  At  the  time  of  the  legislative 
union,  the  population  of  Ireland  amounted  to  4,200,000 
persons,  and  the  taxation  to  4,600,000Z. ;  while  the  po- 
pulation of  England  was  10,700,000,  and  the  taxation 
27,700,0002.  At  present  Ireland  does  not  contribute  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  taxes  in  proportion  to  its  population, 
as  compared  with  this  country ;  so  that  if  the  population  is 
to  be  taken  as  the  ground  for  adding  to  the  representatives 
of  the  country,  it  ought  also  to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  more 
equal  taxation.  Ireland  may  obtain  her  five  additional 
members,  and  Scotland  hers ;  but  let  it  not  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  of  England.  What  would  be  the 
feelings  of  those  countries,  if  the  bill  proposed  to  add  to 
the  English  representation  at  the  expense  of  the  represen- 
tation of  Ireland  and  Scotland  ?  Are  you  blind  to  the 
unanimity  with  which  the  representatives  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland  resist  every  plan,  emanate  from  what  quarter  it 
may,  which  tends  to  equalise  the  burdens  of  the  state  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  ?     In  the  division  on  the 
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property  tax,  on  the  assessed  taxes,  on  the  spirit  duties — in 
fact,  on  every  new  impost  whatever — the  Irish  and  Scotch 
members  always  vote  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  the  weight 
of  the  taxes  off  their  own  shoulders  on  to  the  people  of 
England ;  and  yet  the  noble  lord  comes  forward  with  a 
proposition  which  takes  from  the  English  representation, 
and  adds  to  that  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Do  you  forget 
that  ministers  were  compelled  to  exempt  Scotland  and 
Ireland  from  the  operation  of  the  Metallic  Currency  Bill, 
in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  members  of  those 
countries  ? — that  83  out  of  100  Irish  members  came  to  the 
resolution  to  oppose  ministers  altogether,  if  they  persisted 
in  depriving  Ireland  of  her  small-note  currency,  and  that 
they  succeeded  in  their  object  ?  Look  how  the  Irish 
members  contrive  to  throw  the  burden  of  supporting  their 
own  poor  on  this  country,  as  indeed  they  will  every  other 
burden,  if  the  relative  superiority  of  the  representation  of 
this  country  is  destroyed  as  the  bill  intends.  On  the  other 
hand,  consider  the  dangerous  influence  which  the  Irish 
representation  places  in  the  hands  of  any  minister  who 
chooses  to  court  it  at  the  expense  of  this  country.  By 
conciliating  it  he  might  carry  any  measure  he  pleased,  no 
matter  how  it  might  affect  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
England.  If  the  bill  is  altered,  so  as  to  transfer  the  fran- 
chise of  the  boroughs  in  Schedule  A  to  places  in  England, 
I  shall  not  object  to  it ;  but  if  it  is  retained  in  its  present 
form,  I  will  offer  it  every  opposition  in  my  power.' 

Lord  Althorp  said  :  '  This  motion  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  motions  by  which  it  is  intended  to  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  the  committee,  and  which,  if  agreed  to,  will  be 
fatal  to  the  bill — at  least  so  detrimental  to  it  as  to  render 
it  impossible  that  it  should  be  proceeded  with.  We  have 
heard  a  good  deal  about  the  injustice  of  spoliating  England 
for  the  sake  of  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  but  the  honourable 
member  who  introduced  that  topic  might  as  well  have 
talked  of  the  injustice  of  spoliating  Cornwall  for  the  sake 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  honourable  member  next 
made  an  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  English  representa- 
tives, and  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  that  their 
interests  and  the  interest  of  their  constituents  would  be 
endangered  by  the  proposed  arrangement.  But  what  was 
the  fact  ?     Why,  the  members  for  Great  Britain  would  be 

VOL.    I.  I 
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as  five  to  one  to  the  members  for  Ireland,  and  yet  this  is 
the  proportion  which  the  honourable  member  pretends  will 
endanger  Great  Britain.  I  beg  all  those  who  are  friendly 
to  the  measure  not  to  be  deceived  as  to  the  consequences 
of  the  proposition  now  submitted  to  the  House.  If  it  is 
carried,  it  will  so  damage  the  bill,  that  it  must  be  fatal  to 
its  success.  I  appeal  therefore  to  all  who  are  friendly  to 
the  bill  to  join  in  opposing  the  proposition  of  the  honourable 
member.' 

Mr.  Stanley,  referring  to  the  speech  of  Lord  Stormont, 
who  argued  that  the  bill  in  its  present  shape  would  give 
too  great  a  preponderance  to  Catholic  Ireland,  and  con- 
tended that  the  propoi"tion  laid  down  at  the  Union  should 
be  preserved,  spoke  as  follows  : 

'  That  proportion  was  not  then  determined  as  a  matter 
that  should  not  be  interfered  with,  and  in  fact  the  amend- 
ment moved  by  the  gallant  member  for  Liverpool  does  not 
go  to  preserve  that  relative  proportion  between  the  three 
countries,  for  proposing  to  disturb  which  some  supporters 
of  this  motion  have  attacked  his  majesty's  government. 
For  my  part,  I  am  not  inclined  to  attach  any  great  im- 
portance to  the  strict  maintenance  of  the  present  relative 
proportion  between  the  three  countries,  and  as  long  as 
I  find  large,  wealthy,  and  populous  places  unrepresented 
in  any  of  those  three  countries,  I  care  little  whether  those 
places  are  to  be  found  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland. 
I  thank  God  that  this  is  now  a  united  empire,  and  I  am 
for  meting  out  the  same  measure  with  strict  impartiality 
to  all.  I  caution  honourable  members,  who  stickle  so 
pertinaciously  for  the  maintenance  of  the  proportion  of 
members  between  the  three  countries,  and  who  grudge  to 
Ireland  any  increase  of  representatives  beyond  the  number 
given  to  her  at  the  period  of  the  Union,  to  consider  well 
the  arguments  which  they  are  thus  putting  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  contending  for  a  measure  which  I  conceive 
would  be  most  mischievous  both  to  England  and  Ireland — 
I  mean  the  repeal  of  the  Union — and  who  put  forward  the 
doctrine  that  Ireland  is  not  adequately  represented  in  this 
House,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  have  a  domestic  legis- 
lature of  her  own.  Where,  I  would  ask,  is  the  danger 
of  giving  the  proposed  additional  members  to  Ireland  ? 
Surely  they  are  not  afraid  that  the  half-stifled  ashes  of 
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religious  dissension  will  break  forth  again  ?  Surely  they 
are  not  afraid  that  religious  feelings  and  religious  preju- 
dices will  be  brought  into  play  ?  Or,  if  they  do  entertain 
such  unfounded  apprehensions,  if  they  do  fear  to  give  any 
more  members  to  "  Catholic  Ireland,"  as  it  is  called,  why 
did  they  pass  the  Relief  Bill  ?  why  did  they  grant  Catholio 
emancipation  ? ' 

Referring  to  the  argument,  that  the  increase  of  the 
business  of  the  country  necessitated  an  augmentation  in 
the  number  of  the  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons — 

'  The  utter  and  complete  fallacy  of  such  an  argument  as 
that,'  he  exclaimed,  '  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  com- 
mittees upstairs,  where  it  is  invariably  found,  that  in 
proportion  to  the  smallness  of  their  numbers,  the  business 
they  have  to  do  is  more  expeditiously  performed.  I  main- 
tain that  the  business  of  this  House  would  be  better  done 
by  a  smaller  number  of  representatives,  who  really  repre- 
sented constituents  here,  than  it  would  be  by  a  larger 
number  of  representatives,  a  great  number  of  whom  have 
no  constituents  at  all.  I  will  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
honourable  members,  whether  it  is  the  members  for  the 
nomination  boroughs  who  perform  the  business  of  the 
country  in  this  House  ?  With  the  exception  of  the  great 
leading  questions,  on  which  the  members  of  nomination 
boroughs  are  made  to  come  down  to  the  House,  is  it  not 
done  by  the  county  members  alone  ? 

'  It  is  said  that  we  propose  to  diminish  far  too  much  the 
proportion,  as  it  already  exists,  in  favour  of  England. 
Now,  the  boroughs  which  it  is  proposed  to  disfranchise  do 
not,  in  fact,  form  a  portion  of  the  real  representation  of 
England, — they  are  the  property  of  the  first  man  who 
chooses  to  buy  them ;  and  the  members  who  are  sent  to 
this  House  from  them  are  subject  either  to  the  man  who 
has  bought  the  borough,  or  to  the  patron  of  the  borough. 
It  is  expected  that  the  disfranchisement  of  such  boroughs 
will  take  from  England  its  just  proportion  of  representatives. 
But  what  is  the  fact?  That  in  many  instances  the 
boroughs  are  represented  by  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen. 
The  boroughs,  therefore,  at  present  can  be  employed  to 
incline  the  balance  in  favour  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
if  we  are  to  have  a  united  Parliament,  we  ought  not  to 
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adhere   too    strictly  to   the   existing   scale  of   proportion 
between  the  representatives  of  the  three  kingdoms.' 

Our  account  of  this  debate  would  be  very  imperfect  if  it 
did  not  include  some  portion  of  the  speech  of  Mr. 
O'Connell,  the  member  for  Ireland,  as  he  was  sometimes 
called,  and  whose  opinions,  on  a  question  which  so  greatly 
affected  the  country  of  which  he  was  regarded  as  the 
representative,  were  naturally  looked  for  with  no  ordinary 
expectation. 

'  One  great  objection  to  the  Union  is  the  gross  partiality 
of  the  arrangement  by  which  Ireland  has  only  100  members 
to  watch  over  her  interests,  whilst  England,  with  only 
twice  its  population,  has  five  times  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives. England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  are  combined 
in  an  attempt  to  prevent  an  addition  of  members  in  Ire- 
land. The  honourable  member  for  Liverpool,  in  calling  on 
the  House  to  retain  all  the  English  members  in  the  House, 
told  them  that  Irishmen  could  get  seats  for  places  in 
England  and  Scotland.  Do  those  who  say  this  believe  it 
themselves  ?  There  is  not  an  individual  in  Ireland  who 
will  believe  it.  I  will  remind  the  House  of  another  thing. 
No  person  has  pointed  out  a  place  in  England  fit  to  have 
representatives,  which  is  not  found  on  the  ministerial  list ; 
but  has  any  one  place  in  Ireland  been  so  treated  ?  It  is 
always  so  carried  against  Ireland.  The  Scotch  members 
have,  with  few  exceptions,  joined  the  gallant  general,  and 
not  even  an  Irish  member,  before  I  rose,  has  advocated 
Ireland.  The  Union  is  a  measure,  the  professed  object  of 
which  is  to  give  good  government  to  Ireland.  Has  it 
done  so  ?  Is  there  a  country  worse  governed  ?  It  is  not 
political  feeling  which  has  produced  its  present  disorders, 
but  distress  and  misery.  I  want  adequate  protection  for 
Ireland.  I  call  on  the  House  to  give  me  that  adequate 
protection  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  domestic  legislature  ; 
and  while  my  tongue  can  utter  and  my  heart  throb,  I  will 
look  for  that  domestic  legislation.  The  gallant  general 
has  called  reduction  of  the  representation  a  monstrous 
thing;  but  look  at  Ireland — look  at  her  300  members 
reduced  to  100.  The  honourable  member  said  that  "  there 
might  be  a  combination  of  Irish  members  against  the 
interests  of  England,"  and  he  referred  to  a  recent  instance  ; 
but  he  gave  a  credit  to  Irishmen  which  they  do  not  deserve. 
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I  proposed  it,  but  it  was  declined.     The  next  charge  of 
the  honourable  member  was,  that  Irish  members  would 
resist  anything  for  the  improvement  of  England.     What 
improvement  have  they  opposed  ?     It  is  said  that  Ireland 
does  not  pay  the  same  proportion  of  taxation  as  England, 
but  Ireland  does  pay  the  same  proportion.     (A  laugh.)     I 
thank  you  for  that  laugh.     It  shows  how  ignorant  you  are 
of  Ireland.     Do  those  gentlemen  who  laughed  know  that 
the  taxes  of  the  customs  are  never  brought  into  the  Irish 
treasury  ?  that  half  a  million  for  teas,  is  all  paid  in  London? 
that  the  duties  on  rum  and  wine  are  paid  in  England,  and 
not  one  farthing  from  those  taxes  finds  its  way  into  the 
Irish  treasury  ?     But  what  do  you  say  to  the  sums  taken 
by  absentees  ?     Take  a  single  estate,  that  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford  ;    he  takes  42,000Z.  a  year  from  Ireland.     Is 
not  that  taxation  ?     It  is  said  that  taxation  is  like  the 
moisture  absorbed  by  the  solar  ray,  which  falls  in  refresh- 
ing dews ;  but  in  Ireland  there  is  a  scorching  sun,  but  no 
dew   descends  again.      In   Ireland   there   are  thirty-two 
counties,  and  if  there  was  a  real  union  between  England 
and  Ireland,  there   would  be   an   increase   of   thirty-two 
members  for  Ireland.     Only  two  of  the  counties  have  less 
than   100,000  inhabitants ;    twenty  counties  have   above 
150,000  ;  twelve  have  above  200,000 ;  four  above  300,000  ; 
and  one  about   600,000.     Why  should  not  Tyrone  with 
200,000    inhabitants    be    equally   represented   with   Gla- 
morgan ?     And  Down  with  313,000,  with  Oxford  having 
only    100,000?       Talk    not,    then,    of    agitation.       The 
honourable   members   for    Liverpool    and   Drogheda    arf 
the  agitators.     The  first  object  in  this  proposition  is  tc 
l'aise  English  prejudices ;  the  next  to  excite  Irish  preju- 
dices.    But  it  is  a  base  calumny  to  say  that  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  would  prefer  a  Catholic  to  a  Protestant,  if  their 
merits  were  equal.     Show  me  any  instance  of  it.     I  call 
on  the  honourable  member  for  Drogheda,  who  is  the  chief 
calumniator  of  Ireland.'     These  words,  spoken  in  a  most 
excited  and  passionate  manner,  naturally  produced  a  loud 
cry  of  '  order,'  and  the  Speaker  called  upon  Mr.  O'Connell 
to   abstain   from    such    observations,   remarking    at    the 
pame  time  that  his  manner  was  as  objectionable  as  his 
language. 

Mr.  O'Connell  continued :  '  I  have  not  stated  half  the 
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case  of  Ireland  ;  I  have  not  referred  to  the  towns.  There 
are  fourteen  towns  in  Ireland  which,  if  they  had  been  in 
England,  would  have  had  representatives.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  bill  is  for  the  benefit  of  England,  and  no 
mean  rivalry  shall  prevent  me  from  supporting  it.  I  call 
upon  the  gallant  gentleman  to  give  his  motion  to  the  winds, 
that  Ireland  may  have  some  benefit  from  the  measure. 
This  apostrophe  called  forth  a  loud  shout  of  derisive 
laughter,  whereupon  Mr.  O'Connell  at  once  resumed  his 
seat,  exclaiming,  in  a  tone  of  great  bitterness,  '  0,  I  am 
laughed  at ;  I  have  my  answer.' 

The  rest  of  the  speeches  were  made  up  of  criminations 
and  recriminations,  and  of  arguments  applicable  rather  to 
the  general  question  of  reform  than  to  the  particular  motion 
before  the  House.  It  was  past  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
when  the  House  divided,  when  there  were — 

For  General  Gascoyne's  motion       .        .        s        •        .    209 
Against 29i 

Majority  against  ministers  .        »        .        8 

The  effect  of  this  victory  of  the  Opposition  was  to  keep 
the  House  of  Commons  at  its  existing  number,  and  thus  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  ministers  a  larger  number  of  seats 
for  enfranchisement  than  they  had  asked  for;  and  as, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  bill,  they  would  un- 
questionably propose  to  give  the  seats  thus  gained  to 
populous  towns  and  counties,  the  result  would  be,  that 
the  popular,  or,  as  the  Opposition  termed  it,  the  democratic 
element  would  receive  a  farther  reinforcement.  To  use 
the  language  of  the  Times,  in  its  remarks  on  the  decision, 
it  gave  the  reformers  more  of  a  good  thing  than  they 
wanted.  But  this  circumstance  only  showed  more  clearly 
the  determination  of  the  anti-reformers  to  offer  a  thoroughly 
vexatious  opposition  to  the  progress  of  the  bill,  and  to 
avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  foi  mutilating 
the  measure  and  defeating  its  authors.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  the  motive  which  actuated  the  great  majority 
of  them  was  not  a  desire  to  strengthen  the  popular  element 
in  the  House,  but  a  wish  to  embarrass  the  ministry. 
Therefore,  to  prolong  the  struggle  would  have  been  a 
manifest  waste  of  time  and  energy,  and  would  only  have 
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served  to  help  the  Opposition  in  the  game  of  delay  which 
they  were  playing.  The  ministers  had  already  hinted 
that  an  adverse  decision  on  this  question  would  in  all 
probability  lead  to  an  appeal  to  the  people.  It  was  now 
resolved  that  the  appeal  should  be  made  as  speedily  as  the 
state  of  public  business  would  allow. 

There  were,  however,  two  great  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come before  this  resolution  could  be  carried  into  effect.  In 
the  first  place  the  king  was  adverse  to  a  dissolution,  and 
had  distinctly  intimated  to  his  ministers,  on  their  accession 
to  office,  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  dissolve  the  newly- 
elected  Parliament  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry  their 
Reform  Bill.  They  therefore  had  no  right  to  claim  the  con- 
sent of  the  sovereign  to  a  dissolution,  and  it  was  doubtful 
whether  they  could  extort  his  compliance  by  the  threat  of  a 
resignation.  In  the  next  place,  the  supplies  had  not  yet 
been  passed ;  and  many  who  were  bitterly  hostile  to  the 
ministerial  measure,  though  they  did  not  dare  to  vote  against 
it,  were  willing  to  join  the  avowed  opponents  of  the  bill  in 
throwing  impediments  in  the  way  of  a  dissolution.  It  was 
probably  owing  to  the  embarrassment  produced  by  these 
difficulties  that  ministers,  on  the  evening  which  followed 
their  defeat,  abstained  from  giving  any  explanation  of  the 
course  they  intended  to  take.  Nevertheless,  rumours  of  an 
intended  dissolution  were  very  rife  ;  and  Mr.  Hume,  who 
was  generally  the  chief  advocate  of  retrenchment,  and  who 
was  not  unnaturally  dissatisfied  with  the  ministerial  finan- 
cial proposals,  declared  that  he  would  withdraw  from  all 
opposition  to  the  ordnance  estimates  that  were  then  before 
the  House,  and  would  do  everything  in  his  power  to  facili- 
tate their  adoption,  in  order  that  a  dissolution  might  take 
place  without  delay. 

This  was  the  event  which,  of  all  others,  reformers  desired, 
and  anti-reformers  dreaded  and  deprecated.  The  leaders 
of  the  opposition  knew  that  on  this  question  the  king  was 
with  them,  and  they  hoped  that,  if  properly  backed,  he 
would  be  firm.  If  so,  either  the  ministry  and  their  bill 
would  be  got  rid  of,  or  a  compromise  would  be  effected 
which  would  render  the  obnoxious  measure  comparatively 
harmless.  In  this  hope  the  question  of  the  dissolution 
was  brought  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  21st 
of  April. 
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In  the  tipper  House  the  following  conversation  took 
place  : 

Lord  Whamcliffe :  '  As  allusion  has  been  made  by  the 
noble  lord  (Farnharn)  to  certain  reports  that  are  in  circula- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  I  wish 
to  ask  his  majesty's  ministers  whether  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  statement  that  they  have  advised  his  majesty  to 
dissolve  Parliament,  and  that  it  has  been  resolved  to  adopt 
that  course.  I  ask  this  question,  because,  if  I  should  receive 
an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  it  is  my  intention  speedily  to 
adopt  some  measure  on  the  subject.' 

Lord  Grey  :  '  I  believe  the  noble  lord's  question  will  be 
admitted  to  be  one  of  a  very  unusual  nature,  and  I  can 
hardly  bring  myself  to  believe  that  when  he  put  it,  he 
expected  an  answer.  But,  whatever  the  noble  lord's 
expectation  may  have  been,  I  have  only  to  say  I  must 
decline  answering  his  question.  As  to  any  measure  which 
he  may  think  it  necessary  to  propose,  he  will  consult  his 
own  discretion,  and  take  whatever  course  he  sees  fit.  I 
can  offer  him  no  advice  whatever.' 

Lord  Whamcliffe :  '  My  lords,  I  now  give  notice  that  I 
shall  to-morrow  move  your  lordships  that  an  humble  ad- 
dress be  presented  to  his  majesty,  praying  that  his  majesty 
will  be  graciously  pleased  not  to  exercise  his  undoubted, 
prerogative  of  dissolving  Parliament.' 

In  the  lower  House  Sir  R.  Vy vyan  asked  Lord  Althorp, 
'  whether  it  is  the  intention  of  ministers  to  proceed  with  the 
Reform  Bill,  or  whether  they  would  advise  his  majesty  to 
dissolve  Parliament  because  the  House  of  Commons  will  not 
consent  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  English  members.'  In 
the  observations  with  which  Sir  Richard  prefaced  this  ques- 
tion he  appealed  to  the  Protestant  feeling  of  the  House  and 
the  country,  representing  the  issue  on  which  the  appeal  was 
to  be  made  to  the  country  as  being  virtually  a  question 
between  Popery  and  Protestantism. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  the  following 
reply  :  '  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  ministers, 
having  considered  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  division 
of  the  House  the  other  evening  on  the  bill,  it  is  not  their 
intention  to  proceed  farther  with  it.  It  would  not  be  con- 
sistent with  my  duty  to  answer  the  honourable  baronet's 
second  question.' 
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This  reply  was  regarded  by  the  House  as  an  intimation 
that  a  dissolution  had  been  resolved  on ;  and  a  long  and 
irregular  debate  followed,  in  which  the  policy  and  propriety 
of  that  measure  were  very  freely  discussed.  An  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bankes,  on  the  ground 
that  several  other  gentlemen  wished  to  express  their  opinions 
on  the  subject,  but  for  the  real  purpose  of  preventing  the 
consideration  of  the  supplies,  and,  as  it  was  hoped,  of  ren- 
dering an  immediate  dissolution  impossible.  Lord  Althorp 
earnestly  resisted  the  motion,  urging  that,  if  adopted,  it 
would  hinder  the  House  from  proceeding  with  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  supply  on  the  ordnance  estimates, 
which  had  been  ordered  to  be  brought  up  this  evening. 
This  was  precisely  what  the  opposition  desired.  They 
thought  that  if  they  succeeded,  they  should  at  least  delay 
the  prorogation  of  Parliament  over  the  following  afternoon, 
when  Lord  Wharncliffe's  address  to  the  king,  praying  him 
to  refuse  his  consent  to  a  dissolution,  would  be  brought 
forward  in  the  upper  House,  and  no  doubt  carried.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  king,  thus  encouraged,  would  accept  the 
resignation  of  ministers  rather  than  allow  them  to  dissolve, 
or  at  all  events  would  urge  them  to  avoid  the  necessity  for 
a  dissolution  by  making  such  concessions  with  regard  to 
the  Reform  Bill  as  the  Opposition  desired  to  extort  from 
the  government.  Moved  by  these  considerations,  Mr. 
Bankes  and  his  friends  pressed  their  motion  to  a  division, 
and  carried  it  by  a  majority  of  twenty-two. 

The  position  of  the  ministers  was  now  highly  critical. 
The  King  was  hostile,  the  Lords  were  hostile,  the  Com- 
mons were  hostile.  The  old  Tory  party  had  by  this  time 
discovered  the  mistake  they  had  committed  in  assisting  to 
overthrow  the  Wellington  administration,  and  were  ready 
to  give  a  steady  support  to  their  old  leaders.  The  Parlia- 
ment had  still  six  years  to  run  before  the  legal  term  of  its 
existence  expired,  and  during  that  time  it  was  hoped  that 
the  duke  might  rally  the  Tories,  pass  a  bill  giving  the 
representation  to  a  few  large  towns,  and  the  Whigs  and 
their  projects  might  be  got  rid  of  for  the  present. 

Meanwhile,  the  question  of  a  dissolution  had  already 
been  discussed  in  the  cabinet,  and  had  formed  the  subject 
of  frequent  letters  between  Earl  Grey  and  the  king,  who 
had  at  length  very  reluctantly  assented  to  it ;  but  no  time 
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was  fixed.  The  necessity  for  that  measure  had  now  become 
urgent.  Mr.  Bankes's  motion  was  carried  on  the  morning 
of  the  22d.  On  the  same  day  Lord  Wharncliffe's  address, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  chancellor  would  have  rendered 
a  dissolution  constitutionally  impossible,  was  to  be  brought 
forward,  and  was  sure  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  majority 
of  the  peers.  It  must  be  anticipated.  The  dissolution  must 
take  place  that  very  day,  and  the  king,  if  possible,  be  per- 
suaded to  go  down  in  person ;  for  if  the  Parliament  were 
dissolved  by  commission,  the  motion  might  be  passed, 
though  it  would  come  too  late  to  prevent  the  dissolution. 
But  the  same  motives  which  induced  the  ministry  to  wish 
the  king  to  go  down  and  dissolve  at  once  led  the  anti- 
reformers,  who  filled  the  court,  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
persuade  the  king  to  refuse,  and  he  was  not  unlikely  to  lend 
a  willing  ear  to  their  persuasions,  and  to  object  very  strongly 
to  carry  out  with  such  unusual  precipitation  a  measure  to 
which  he  had  all  along  been  opposed.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Lord  Grey  with  Lord  Brougham,  who  by  the  king's 
directions  accompanied  the  premier  on  all  important  occa- 
sions, waited  on  the  king  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  April  22d,  to  urge  his  majesty  to  go  down  and 
dissolve  Parliament  that  very  afternoon. 

Earl  Grey,  the  pink  and  pattern  of  loyalty  and  chival- 
rous courtesy,  shrunk  from  the  disagreeable  errand,  and 
requested  his  bolder  and  less  courtly  colleague  to  introduce 
the  subject,  begging  him  at  the  same  time  to  manage  the 
susceptibility  of  the  king  as  much  as  possible. 

The  chancellor  accordingly  approached  the  subject  very 
carefully,  prefacing  the  disagreeable  message  with  which 
he  was  charged  with  a  compliment  on  the  king's  desire  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  people.  He  then  proceeded  to 
communicate  the  advice  of  the  cabinet,  adding,  that  they 
were  unanimous  in  offering  it. 

'  What ! '  exclaimed  the  king,  '  would  you  have  me  dis- 
miss in  this  summary  manner  a  Parliament  which  has 
granted  me  so  splendid  a  civil  list,  and  given  my  queen  so 
liberal  an  annuity  in  case  she  survives  me  ?  ' 

'No  doubt,  sire,'  Lord  Brougham  replied,  'in  these 
respects  they  have  acted  wisely  and  honourably  ;  but  your 
majesty's  advisers  are  all  of  opinion,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  every  hour  that  this  Parliament  continues  to 
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sit  is  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
your  kingdom,  and  they  humbly  beseech  your  majesty  to 
go  down  this  very  day  and  prorogue  it.  If  you  do  not, 
they  cannot  be  answerable  for  the  consequences.' 

The  king  was  greatly  embarrassed :  he  evidently  enter- 
tained the  strongest  objection  to  the  proposed  measure,  but 
he  also  felt  the  danger  which  would  result  from  the  resig- 
nation of  his  ministers  at  the  present  crisis.  He  therefore 
shifted  his  ground,  and  asked,  '  Who  is  to  carry  the  sword 
of  state  and  the  cap  of  maintenance  ?  ' 

'  Sire,  knowing  the  urgency  of  the  crisis  and  the  im- 
minent peril  in  which  the  country  at  this  moment  stands, 
we  have  ventured  to  direct  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  per- 
form these  and  other  similar  offices,  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness.' 

'  But  the  troops,  the  Life-guards,  I  have  given  no  orders 
for  them  to  be  called  out,  and  now  it  is  too  late.' 

This  was  indeed  a  serious  objection  ;  for  to  call  out  the 
Guards  was  the  special  prerogative  of  the  monarch  himself, 
and  no  minister  had  any  right  to  order  their  attendance 
without  his  express  command. 

'  Sire,'  replied  the  chancellor,  with  some  hesitation,  '  we 
must  throw  ourselves  on  your  indulgence.  Deeply  feeling 
the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  and  knowing  your  love  for  your 
people,  we  have  taken  a  liberty  which  nothing  but  the  most 
imperious  necessity  could  warrant;  we  have  ordered  out  the 
troops,  and  we  humbly  throw  ourselves  on  your  majesty's 
indulgence.' 

The  king's  eye  flashed  and  his  cheek  became  crimson. 
He  was  evidently  on  the  point  of  dismissing  the  ministry  in 
an  explosion  of  anger.  '  Why,  my  lords,'  he  exclaimed, 
'  this  is  treason !  high  treason;  and  you,  my  lord  chancellor, 
ought  to  know  that  it  is.' 

'  Yes,  sire,  I  do  know  it :  and  nothing  but  the  strongest 
conviction  that  your  majesty's  crown  and  the  interests  oi 
the  nation  are  at  stake,  could  have  induced  us  to  take  such 
a  step,  or  to  tender  the  advice  we  are  now  giving.' 

This  submissive  reply  had  the  desired  effect.  The  king 
cooled,  his  prudence  and  better  genius  prevailed ;  and 
having  once  made  up  his  mind  to  yield,  he  yielded  with  a 
good  grace.  He  accepted,  without  any  objection,  the 
speech  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  and  which  the 
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two  ministers  had  brought  with  them  ;  he  gave  orders 
respecting  the  details  of  the  approaching  ceremonial ;  and 
having  completely  recovered  bis  habitual  serenitj  and 
good-humour*  he  dismissed  the  two  lords  with  a  jocose 
threat  of  impeachment. 

At  half-past  two  o'clock  the  king  entered  his  state  car- 
riage. It  was  remarked  that  the  Guards  on  this  occasion 
rode  wide  of  it,  as  if  they  attended  as  a  matter  of  state  and 
ceremony,  and  not  as  being  needed  for  the  king's  protection. 
Persons  wishing  to  make  a  more  open  demonstration  of  their 
feelings  were  allowed  to  pass  between  tbe  soldiers  and 
approach  the  royal  carriage.  One  of  these,  a  rough  sailor- 
like person,  pulled  off  his  hat,  and  waving  it  round  his 
head,  shouted  lustily,  '  Turn  out  the  rogues,  your  majesty  ! ' 
Notwithstanding  the  suddenness  with  whicb  the  resolution 
to  dissolve  had  been  taken,  the  news  had  already  spread 
through  the  metropolis,  an  immense  crowd  was  assembled, 
and  the  king  was  greeted  throughout  his  whole  progress 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  shouts.  He  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  popularity,  and  these  acclamations  helped  to  recon- 
cile him  to  the  step  he  had  been  compelled  to  take,  and  to 
efface  the  unpleasant  impression  which  the  scene  tbat  had 
so  recently  occurred  could  not  fail  to  leave  behind  it. 

Meanwhile  another  scene  of  a  very  different  kind  was 
taking  place  in  tbe  House  of  Lords.  The  chancellor  on 
leaving  the  king  went  down  to  the  House  to  hear  appeals. 
Having  gone  through  the  cause-list  he  retired,  hoping  to 
prevent  Lord  Wharncliffe  from  bringing  forward  his  motion. 
But  the  Opposition  lords  had  mustered  in  great  force,  and 
the  House  was  full  in  all  parts.  It  is  usual  on  the  occasion 
of  a  prorogation  by  the  sovereign,  for  the  peers  to  appear  in 
their  robes,  and  most  of  those  present  wore  theirs ;  but 
owing  to  the  precipitation  with  which  the  dissolution  had 
been  decided  on,  several  peers,  especially  on  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  House,  had  not  been  informed  of  it  before  they 
came  down  to  the  House,  and  consequently  were  in  their 
ordinary  clothes.  A  large  number  of  peeresses  in  full 
dress,  and  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  also 
present.  And  now  a  struggle  commenced  between  the  two 
parties  into  which  the  House  was  divided.  The  object  of 
the  Opposition  was  to  pass  Loi'd  Wharncliffe's  motion  before 
the  king's  arrival ;  the  supporters  of  the  ministry  wished  to 
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prevent  it  from  being  passed.  The  firing  of  the  park  guns 
announced  that  the  king  was  already  on  his  way  to  the 
Honse,  and  told  the  Opposition  they  had  no  time  to  lose. 
On  the  motion  of  Lord  Mansfield,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
presided,  in  the  absence  of  the  lord  chancellor. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  order  to  baffle  the  Opposition, 
moved  that  the  standing  order  which  required  their  lord- 
ships to  take  their  places  should  be  enforced.  The  Opposi- 
tion saw  at  once  that  this  motion  was  made  for  the  sake  of 
delay,  and  angrily  protested  against  it ;  whereupon  the  duke 
threatened  to  call  for  the  enforcement  of  two  other  stand- 
ing orders,  which  prohibited  the  use  of  intemperate  and 
threatening  language  in  the  House.  Lord  Londonderry, 
furious  with  indignation,  broke  out  into  a  vehement  tirade 
against  the  conduct  of  the  ministry,  and  thus  effectually 
played  the  game  of  his  opponents.  So  violent  was  the 
excitement  which  prevailed  at  this  time  in  the  House,  that 
the  ladies  present  were  terrified,  thinking  that  the  peers 
would  actually  come  to  blows.  At  length  Lord  London- 
derry was  persuaded  to  sit  down,  and  Lord  Wharncliffe 
obtained  a  hearing.  But  it  was  too  late  to  press  his 
motion,  and  he  contented  himself  with  reading  it,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  House. 
At  this  conjuncture  the  lord  chancellor  returned,  and 
exclaimed,  in  a  vehement  and  emphatic  tone,  '  My  lords,  I 
have  never  yet  heard  it  doubted  that  the  king  possessed  the 
prerogative  of  dissolving  Parliament  at  pleasure,  still  less 
have  I  ever  known  a  doubt  to  exist  on  the  subject  at  a 
moment  when  the  lower  House  have  thought  fit  to  refuse 
the  supplies.'  He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words  when 
he  was  summoned  to  meet  the  king,  who  had  just  arrived 
and  was  in  the  robing  room ;  he  at  once  quitted  the 
House,  which  resounded  on  all  sides  with  cries  of  '  hear ' 
and  '  the  king.' 

This  tumult  having  in  some  degree  subsided,  Lord 
Mansfield  addressed  the  House,  regretting  the  scene 
which  had  just  occurred,  and  condemning  the  dissolu- 
tion, which  he  qualified  as  an  act  by  which  the  ministers 
were  making  the  sovereign  the  instrument  of  his  own 
destruction. 

He  was  interrupted  by  another  storm  of  violence  and 
confusion,  which  was  at  length  appeased  by  the  announce- 
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ment  that  the  king  was  at  hand.  When  he  entered,  the 
assembly  had  recovered  its  usual  calm  and  decorous  tran- 
quillity. The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  having 
been  summoned  to  the  bar,  the  king,  in  a  loud  and  firm 
voice,  pronounced  his  speech,  which  commenced  with  the 
following  words  : 

'  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  have  come  to  meet  you  for 
the  purpose  of  proroguing  this  Parliament,  with  a  view  to 
its  immediate  dissolution. 

'  I  have  been  induced  to  resort  to  this  measure  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  my  people,  in  the  way 
in  which  it  can  be  most  constitutionally  and  authentically 
expressed,  on  the  expediency  of  making  such  changes  in 
the  representation  as  circumstances  may  appear  to  require, 
and  which,  founded  on  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the 
constitution,  may  tend  at  once  to  uphold  the  just  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  to  give  security  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people.5 

While  the  House  of  Lords  was  agitated  in  the  manner 
we  have  just  described,  a  scene  of  scarcely  less  violence  was 
occurring  in  the  House  of  Commons.  As  the  approaching 
dissolution  had  become  pretty  generally  known,  the  House 
was  crowded  with  members  at  half-past  two  o'clock,  when 
the  Speaker,  attired  in  his  state  robes,  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  Hodges  rose  to  present  a  petition  from  Hythe,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  in  favour  of  parliamentary  reform. 

On  the  question  being  put,  that  the  petition  be  now  read, 
Sir  R.  Vyvyan  rose  and  made  a  long  rambling  speech,  in 
which  he  asserted  that  the  country  was  on  the  eve  of  a 
revolution,  denounced  the  Reform  Bill,  censured  the  minis- 
ters, and  especially  condemned  their  resolution  to  dissolve ; 
and  at  length  exclaimed,  '  The  question  before  the  House  is 
whether  we  shall  be  dissolved  or  not,  because  we  have  voted, 
that  the  number  of  the  English  representatives  shall  not  be 
reduced.' 

Sir  F.  Burdett  called  him  to  order. 

The  Speaker :  '  The  question  before  the  House  is,  the 
reading  of  a  petition,  opened  by  the  honourable  member  for 
Kent,  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform.  The  point 
of  dispute  then  comes  to  this — whether,  when  the  honour- 
able baronet  speaks  of  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  he 
does  not  touch  on  matters  applicable  to  the  question  of 
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parliamentary  reform.  I  cannot  say  it  is  not  applicable 
to  the  question.' 

Mr.  Tennyson  endeavoured,  amidst  indescribable  uproar, 
to  address  the  House,  in  support  of  Sir  F.  Burdett's  call  to 
order. 

The  Speaker  again  rose  and  said  :  '  This  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  order,  as  to  whether  an  honourable  member  is  to 
confine  himself  to  the  matter  contained  within  the  four 
corners  of  a  petition,  but  whether  the  general  scope  and 
tenor  of  his  speech  has  or  has  not  reference  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  petition,  that  subject-matter  being  parlia- 
mentary reform.' 

Mr.  Tennyson  :  '  I  entirely  agree  with  what  has  fallen 
from  the  Speaker,  who  has  drawn  the  line  very  clearly. 
But  I  will  contend,  that  the  course  taken  by  the  honourable 
baronet  is  disorderly,  and,  even  though  the  Speaker  should 
gainsay  it,  I  will  maintain  that  the  honourable  baronet  is 
out  of  order.'  Here  the  honourable  member  was  interrupted 
by  tremendous  shouts  of  '  chair.'  '  It  is,  I  repeat,  most  dis- 
orderly and  most  unconstitutional  for  any  honourable 
member  of  this  House,  be  he  who  he  may,  to  discuss  before 
the  House  of  Commons  the  question  whether  Parliament 
should  be  dissolved  or  not.'  The  cries  of  'chair'  were 
again  repeated  in  the  most  tumultuous  manner,  as  before. 

At  length  Sir  R.  Vyvyan  was  enabled  to  continue  his 
speech,  and  was  still  proceeding  in  a  very  excited  strain, 
when  the  report  of  the  first  piece  of  artillery  announced  the 
approach  of  the  king.  It  was  received  by  the  ministerial 
party  with  triumphant  cheers  and  loud  laughter,  and  cries 
of  '  The  king !  '  '  The  king ! '  Each  successive  discharge 
increased  the  excitement  and  enthusiasm  that  prevailed 
within  the  House. 

Sir  P.  Burdett  and  Sir  R.  Peel  rose  at  the  same  moment, 
but  the  Speaker  decided  that  the  latter  had  possession  of 
the  House.  Having  given  his  decision,  he  farther  observed : 
'When  honourable  members  call  upon  me  to  decide  on 
questions  of  order,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  my 
opinion  impartially,  it  is  not  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
respect  due  to  the  chair  to  proceed  farther  with  the 
matter.' 

Sir  R.  Peel  then  began  to  address  the  House,  which  was 
now  boiling  with  excitement ;  he  himself  too,  for  the  first 
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and  perhaps  the  only  time  in  his  parliamentary  life,  was 
carried  away  by  strong  irritation,  which  strikingly  con- 
trasted with  his  nsnal  self-possessed  and  impassive  de- 
meanour. An  eye-witness  of  the  scene  told  the  author 
that  he  had  never  seen  a  man  in  such  a  passion  in  his  life. 

'  The  rules  which  the  Speaker  has  laid  down,'  he  ex- 
claimed, '  are  the  rules  under  which  this  House  has  hitherto 
acted,  though  they  may  not  be  the  rules  that  will  suit  a 
reformed  Parliament.  I  for  one,  however,  can  never  agree 
to  set  at  defiance,  as  has  this  day  been  done,  that  authority 
to  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  accustomed  to 
bow.  I  do  not,  I  am  happy  to  say,  share  the  desponding 
feelings  of  my  honourable  friend  the  member  for  Cornwall. 
I  do  not  desire  the  people  of  England  to  sit  quietly,  with 
their  hands  before  them,  patiently  expecting  the  confis- 
cation of  the  funds  and  the  destruction  of  tithes.  I  have 
confidence  in  the  power  of  the  property  and  the  intelligence 
of  this  country,  that  if  they  will  unite  in  support  of  a  just 
and  honest  cause,  I  do  not  despair  of  a  successful  and 
prosperous  issue  to  their  joint  exertions.  Is  it  decent,  I 
ask,'  said  the  honourable  member,  his  excitement  increasing 
with  each  manifestation  of  triumph  made  by  his  opponents 
— '  is  it  decent  that  I  should  be  interrupted,  as  I  have  been, 
contrary  to  order,  when  I  am  invading  no  rule  of  the 
House,  and  have  regularly  risen  to  address  it  ?  If  that  is 
the  way  in  which  we  are  to  proceed  in  future,  let  the  people 
of  England  beware  of  the  consequences.  If  your  reformed 
Parliament  is  to  be  elected,  if  the  bill  and  the  whole  bill  is 
to  be  passed,  it  does  appear  to  me  that  there  will  be  estab- 
lished one  of  the  worst  despotisms  that  ever  existed.  We 
shall  have  a  Parliament  of  mob  demagogues — not  a  Parlia- 
ment of  wise  and  prudent  men.  Such  a  Parliament,  and 
"the  spirit  of  journalism,"  to  use  a  foreign  phrase,  has 
brought  happy  countries  to  the  brink  of  destruction.  At 
this  moment  society  is  wholly  disorganised  in  the  west  of 
Ireland ;  and  the  disorganisation,  I  am  grieved  to  say,  is 
rapidly  extending  elsewhere.  Landed  proprietors,  well 
affected  to  the  state  and  loyal  to  the  king,  anxious  to  enjoy 
their  property  in  security,  are  leaving  their  homes  to  tako 
refuge  in  towns,  and  abandoning  the  country  parts  as  no 
longer  affording  a  safe  residence.  At  this  critical  conjunc- 
ture, instead  of  doing  their  duty  and  calling  for  measures 
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to  vindicate,  from  the  visitation  of  lawless  and  sanguinary 
barbarians,  the  security  of  life  and  the  safety  of  property, 
his  majesty's  ministers — anxious  only  to  protect  themselves, 
and  fearful  of  the  loss  of  power — are  demanding  a  dis- 
solution of  Parliament.  Alas,  I  already  perceive  that  the 
power  of  the  crown  has  ceased  !  I  feel  that  it  has  ceased 
to  be  an  object  of  fair  ambition  with  any  man  of  equal  and 
consistent  mind  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  crown. 
Ministers  have  come  down  here  and  have  called  on  the 
sovereign  to  dissolve  Parliament  in  order  to  protect  them- 
selves. But  they  have  first  established  the  character  of 
having  shown,  during  their  short  reign  of  power,  more 
incapacity,  more  unfitness  for  office,  more  ignorance  of 
their  duties,  than  ever  was  exhibited  by  any  set  of  men 
who  have,  at  any  time,  been  called  on  to  rule  the  proud 
destinies  of  this  country.  After  having  assured  their 
predecessors,  during  the  last  two  years,  of  having  done 
nothing — of  having  expended  much  time  in  useless  debates 
— not  one  single  measure  have  they  themselves  perfected. 
"What  have  they  done  in  the  last  six  months  ?  They  have 
laid  on  the  table  certain  bills — the  Emigration  and  the 
Game  bills,  for  instance — founded  on  their  so  much  boasted 
Liberal  principles.  And  what  then  ?  Why,  there  they 
have  left  them — ' 

At  this  moment  the  sergeant-at-arms  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  House,  and,  though  Sir  Robert  continued  to 
speak  for  some  minutes  longer  in  the  same  excited  tone  as 
before,  the  noise  and  confusion  prevented  his  remarks  from 
being  heard.  The  sergeant-at-arms  summoned  the  Com- 
mons to  attend  the  House  of  Peers  to  hear  the  prorogation 
of  Parliament.  Thereupon  the  speaker,  followed  by  a 
great  number  of  members,  proceeded  to  the  House  of 
.  Lords ;  and  after  his  return,  read  the  king's  speech  to  the 
House,  which  then  broke  up.  A  great  number  of  members 
from  both  sides  of  the  House  shook  hands  warmly  with 
the  speaker.  Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Tennyson  was  one  of 
them.  On  the  following  day  Parliament  was  dissolved  by 
proclamation. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SECOND   INTRODUCTION   OF  THE   REFORM   BILL. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  was  a  signal  for  general 
rejoicing.  It  was  celebrated  by  illuminations  throughout 
the  country.  In  London,  the  lord  mayor,  finding  that  he 
could  not  prevent  the  demonstration,  wisely  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  it,  and  issued  a  notice  regulating  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  to  be  carried  out.  Some  evil-disposed 
person  caused  another  notice  to  be  printed  and  posted, 
purporting  to  emanate  from  the  chief  magistrate,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  protection  of  the  police  would  not  be 
afforded  to  those  who  refused  to  illuminate.  Fortunately, 
little  or  no  mischief  resulted  from  this  forgery.  Almost  every 
house  in  the  city  was  lighted  up,  and  in  the  few  exceptions 
that  occurred  little  damage  was  done  by  the  mob.  At  the 
West-end,  however,  the  houses  of  several  leading  anti- 
reformers,  who  naturally  refused  to  illuminate,  were  at- 
tacked, and  their  windows  demolished,  especially  those  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Baring. 

And  now  the  election  struggle  commenced, — the  last 
that  took  place  under  the  old  system,  which  allowed  the 
poll  to  be  kept  open  for  fourteen  days,  during  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  which  drunkenness,  rioting,  bribery,  and  every 
kind  of  excess  prevailed.  On  this  occasion,  the  cry  of  '  The 
bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill,'  rang  from 
one  extremity  of  the  country  to  the  other.  The  one  ques- 
tion put  to  all  candidates  was,  '  Will  you  support  or  oppose 
the  bill  ?  '  The  nation  was  now  thoroughly  aroused ;  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  impartial  person, 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  population  were  zealously  and  en- 
thusiastically in  favour  of  the  measure,  and  firmly  resolved 
to  put  forth  every  effort  to  secure  its  success.  But  the 
other  tenth — composed,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  educated  and  moneyed  classes,  and  of  those  under 
their  influence — were  determined,  partly  through  interest, 
partly  through  panic  fear,  to  strain  every  nerve  in  order  to 
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defeat  it.  By  each  party  large  sums  of  money  were  snb 
scribed  to  defray  the  enormous  expense  of  the  contests. 
Bribery  and  improper  influence  were  resorted  to  on  both 
sides,  but  chiefly  on  that  which  had  most  to  spend  and  most 
to  lose.  On  the  other  side,  popular  violence  and  intimida- 
tion was  too  often  employed.  A  society  called  the  Parlia- 
mentary Candidate  Society  interfered  everywhere,  by  re- 
commending candidates  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the 
bill,  and  denouncing  others  who  were  believed  to  be  opposed 
to  it.  The  boroughs  destined  to  be  disfranchised  by  the 
bill,  or  rather  their  proprietors,  with  a  few  honourable  ex- 
ceptions, returned  men  resolved  to  defend  their  franchises. 
But  in  the  great  towns,  and  in  all  places  in  which  the  elec- 
tion really  rested  with  any  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  bill  made  itself  felt. 
General  Gascoyne,  after  having  represented  Liverpool  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  could  hardly  muster  the  third  part 
of  the  numbers  polled  by  his  reforming  opponent.  Michael 
Saddler,  who  seconded  his  motion,  was  driven  from  Newark, 
in  spite  of  the  hitherto  irresistible  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  strongly  exerted  in  his  favour.  Sir  R.  Vyvyan 
was  rejected  at  Cornwall.  Sir  E.  Knatchbull  did  not  even 
venture  to  contest  Kent.*  Mr.  Ward  retired  from  the 
representation  of  London,  which  sent  four  reformers.  All 
Sir  R.  Wilson's  professions  of  radicalism,  all  his  promises 
of  a  general  support  to  the  bill,  could  not  cover  the  sin  of 
haviDg  supported  General  Gascoyne's  motion,  and  South- 
wark  rejected  him  in  favour  of  Mr.  Brougham,  the  chan- 
cellor's brother.  Sir  W.  Heathcote  and  Mr.  Fleminsr 
were  beaten  in  Hampshire.  Mr.  Duncombe,  Sir  T.  D. 
Acland,  and  Mr.  Bankes  were  driven  from  Yorkshire, 
Devonshire,  and  Dorsetshire ;  Sir  Edward  Sugden  was 
defeated  at  Weymouth.  Newport  rejected  Mr.  Twiss,  and 
Malton  refused  Sir  J.  Scarlett.  Sir  J.  R.  Reid,  though 
backed  by  all  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington — the 
warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports — was  obliged  to  yield  at  Dover, 
which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  nomination  borousrk 
of  the  lord  warden.     Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  a  personage  of 

*  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  illustrative  of  the  popular  spirit,  that  a  large 
number  of  East  Kentish  reformers  had  arranged  to  march  to  Maidstone, 
where  the  poll  for  the  county  was  then  taken,  and  to  bivouac  in  a  barn  on 
the  road,  in  order  to  save  all  expense  to  their  candidate. 
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no  small  account  in  those  days,  ceased  to  represent  Mil- 
bourne  Port.  Viscounts  Ingestre  and  Grimstone  lost  their 
seats.  In  a  word,  in  England  alone  upwards  of  one  hundred 
of  those  who  voted  against  ministers  on  one  or  both  of  the 
two  great  divisions  on  the  Reform  Bill  ceased  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  almost  every  case  made  way  for 
thorough-going  supporters  of  '  the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  bill.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  anti-re- 
formers obtained  a  few  triumphs,  to  console  them  in  some 
degree  for  these  numerous  defeats.  The  University  of 
Cambridge,  chiefly  through  the  votes  of  the  county  clergy, 
substituted  Messrs.  Goulburn  and  Yates  for  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  and  Mr.  Cavendish.  Harwich  —  mindful  of  past 
favours,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  the  government — again 
returned  Messrs.  Herries  and  Dawson.  Lymington  sent 
Mr.  Mackinnon.  Of  the  eighty- two  county  members  for 
England,  all — with  the  exception  of  about  half  a  dozen  re- 
presentatives of  some  of  the  smallest — were  pledged  to  the 
bill.  Devonshire  sent  Lord  J.  Russell  and  Lord  Ebrington ; 
Lancashire,  Mr.  Stanley  ;  Middlesex,  Messrs.  Hume  and 
Byng  ;  Cumberland,  Sir  J.  Graham.  In  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land the  elections  were,  in  the  counties  and  open  boroughs, 
equally  favourable  to  the  cause  of  reform.  In  the  latter 
country  the  reform  cause  was  disgraced  by  the  ruffianly 
violence  of  some  of  its  partisans. 

Never  perhaps  had  any  election  worked  so  complete  a 
transformation.  The  reformers  were  now  an  overwhelming 
majority.  The  survivors  of  the  great  party  which  had 
carried  General  Gascoyne's  motion  came  back  a  beaten  and 
dispirited  minority,  but  nevertheless  resolved  to  strain  every 
nerve  to  modify,  if  not  defeat,  a  measure  which  they  ex- 
pected to  overthrow  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
effect  their  own  political  annihilation. 

The  first  act  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  to  re-elect 
Mr.  Manners  Sutton  as  speaker,  although  it  was  well  known 
that  his  opinions  were  at  variance  with  those  of  the  majo- 
rity, especially  on  the  great  question  which  was  destined 
for  some  time  to  come  to  occupy  their  attention,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  whole  country.  It  was  thought  desirable  that 
an  experienced  president  should  occupy  the  chair  of  a  house 
which  contained  so  many  inexperienced  members.  He  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  C.  Wynn,  who  had  been  his  competitor  for 
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the  office  some  fourteen  years  before,  and  was  seconded  by 
Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  the  gentleman  who  at  that  period 
seconded  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Wynn.  In  the  new  Parlia- 
ment, Lord  J.  Russell  and  Mr.  Stanley  appeared  as  members 
of  the  cabinet. 

On  Tuesday,  June  21st,  the  Parliament  was  solemnly 
opened  by  the  king  in  person.  The  intervening  days  had 
been  spent  in  swearing-in  the  members  and  other  customary 
preliminaries.  The  king  went  down  to  the  House  of  Lords 
in  the  usual  state.  He  was  received  with  the  wildest  enthu- 
siasm, not  only  by  the  populace,  who  attended  in  immense 
numbers  along  the  line  of  procession,  but  also  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament  by  a  well-dressed  and  fashionable  crowd, 
which  thronged  the  painted  chambers  and  the  lobbies 
through  which  his  majesty  passed  on  his  wav  to  the  robing 
room,  and  thence  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  speech  which 
he  delivered  on  this  occasion  contained  the  following  refer- 
ence to  the  great  question  which  engrossed  the  public 
attention  :  '  My  lords  and  gentlemen, — I  have  availed 
myself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of  resorting  to  your 
advice  and  assistance  after  the  dissolution  of  Parliament. 
Having  had  recourse  to  that  measure  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  sense  of  my  people  on  the  expediency  of  a 
reform  in  the  representation,  I  have  now  to  recommend  that 
question  to  your  earliest  and  most  attentive  consideration, 
confident  that  in  any  measure  which  you  may  propose  for 
its  adjustment  you  will  carefully  adhere  to  the  acknow- 
ledged principles  of  the  constitution  by  which  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  crown,  the  authority  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject  are 
equally  secured.' 

The  answer  to  the  address  was  couched  in  terms  calcu- 
lated to  disarm  opposition,  and  was  agreed  to  in  both  Houses 
without  any  amendment  having  been  proposed,  but  not 
without  a  good  deal  of  desultory  and  unimportant  discus- 
sion, of  which  the  mischief  done  at  the  illuminations  and 
the  words  which  fell  from  the  chancellor  during  the  scene 
in  the  House  of  Lords  were  the  chief  topics. 

On  June  24th  the  bill  for  the  reform  of  Parliament  was 
again  introduced  by  Lord  J.  Russell.  It  was  remarked  thai 
his  bearing  and  manner  on  this  occasion  were  very  different 
from  what  they  had  been  when  he  introduced  the  first  bilk 
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Then  he  evidently  felt  that  he  was  addressing  an  assembly 
filled  with  hollow  supporters  or  determined  opponents.    His 
tone  therefore  was  deprecatory,  almost  suppliant.     It  was 
equally  evident  on  the  present  occasion  that  he  saw  that  the 
game  was  now  in  his  Lands, — that  he  felt  certain  not  only 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  but — what  was  more — of  the 
nation.     His  bearing  betokened  the  confidence  which  this 
feeling  inspired,  and  when  he  turned  to  his  opponents,  he 
spoke  to  them  in  tones  of  warning  and  almost  of  menace.  'I 
now  rise,'  he  said,  '  for  the  purpose  of  proposing,  in  the 
name  of  the  government,  a  measure  of  reform  which,  in 
their  opinion,  is  calculated  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown,  the  authority  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.     In 
rising  to  make  this  motion,  I  cannot  but  ask — recollecting 
what  took  place  in  the  last  Parliament — that  I  may  have 
the  benefit  of  a  patient  attention  while  I  attempt  to  explain 
the  principles  of  the  measure  which  ministers  have  thought 
it  expedient  to  propose.    I  trust  now  gentlemen  will  favour 
me  so  far  as  not  to  repeat  those  gestures  and  those  convul- 
sions and  that  demeanour,  from  which  it  would  seem  they 
thought  the  measure  was  not  to  be  seriously  entertained  for 
a  moment,  but  that  it  was  to  be  scouted  out  of  the  House 
by  jeers  and  taunts  and  ridicule.     Whatever  may  be  the 
reception  of  the  measure,  hon.  gentlemen  may  be  assured 
that  government  will  not  yield — as  those  gentlemen  must 
strongly  feel  that  government  has  not  yielded  nor  abated — 
one  iota  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  that  has  been 
raised  against  them.      Neither  the  taunts  nor  the  jeers 
which  marked  the  first  reception  of  the  measure,  nor  the 
misrepresentations    and  the  libels  by  which  it  had  been 
sought  to  disfigure  it,  nor  the  firm  and  able  and  manly 
opposition  which  men  of  talent  and  honour  had  thought  it 
their  duty  to  give  it,  nor  those  more  dangerous  weapons — 
those  unwarrantable  and  slanderous  imputations  that  the 
sovereign  had  an  opinion  on  it  different  from  his  constitu- 
tional advisers ; — none  of  these  obstacles  have  prevented  the 
sovereign,  the  ministers,  and  the  people  from  steadily  pur- 
suing an  object  which  they  considered  ought  to  be  dear  at 
jnce  to  all  those  who  loved  the  ancient  ways  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  to  all  those  who  are  sincerely  attached  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people.      Of  that  sovereign  and  of  those 
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ministers  it  does  not  become  me  to  speak,  but  I  cannot  pro- 
ceed farther  in  tbe  discharge  of  the  duty  which  at  present 
devolves  on  me  without  saying  that  the  sacrifices  which 
have  been  made,  and  the  devotedness  which  has  been  mani- 
fested even  by  the  humbler  classes  of  the  people  in  pursu- 
ance of  what  they  believed  to  be  their  duty  to  their  country 
are  facts  of  which  Englishmen  will  have  reason  to  be  proud 
to  the  latest  generation.  It  has  been  said  that  the  late 
elections  were  governed  not  by  reason  but  by  passion.' 

At  these  words,  which  expressed  the  sentiments  of  many 
of  the  anti-reformers  in  the  House,  a  loud  assenting  cheer 
was  raised  by  the  Opposition,  and  was  replied  to  by  a  still 
louder  cheer  from  the  ministerial  side.  '  That  the  electors,' 
continued  the  noble  lord,  as  soon  as  the  tumult  had  sub- 
sided, and  looking  the  Opposition  directly  in  the  face — 
'  that  the  electors  had  been  moved  by  passion  I  will  not 
deny.'  At  these  words  another  loud  cry  went  forth  from 
the  Opposition.  '  Yes,'  continued  the  speaker,  '  love  to  one's 
country  is  a  passion,  and  by  that  love  the  electors  have  in- 
disputably been  moved.  This  love,  this  passion,  has 
kindled  in  them  that  noble  degree  of  enthusiasm  which 
makes  men  forget  their  own  petty  interests ;  and  nothing 
but  such  a  passion  would  induce  men  who  could  earn  by  their 
industry  but  a  few  shillings  a  week  to  refuse  the  bribes  that 
were  within  their  reach,  to  withstand  the  temptations  that 
were  thrown  in  their  way,  and  to  give  up  the  prospect  for 
themselves  and  their  children  of  continuing  to  enjoy  a 
valuable  privilege.  And  for  what  have  men  done  this  ? 
Why,  for  the  sake  of  a  measure  which  was  not  for  their  own 
personal  benefit  and  advantage,  but  which  I  believe  will  be 
for  the  future  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  millions  of  these 
kingdoms.' 

This  manly  preamble  was  very  favourably  received  by 
the  House,  and  was  followed  by  a  defence  and  explanation 
of  the  bill  delivered  in  the  same  firm  tone,  and  loudly 
cheered  throughout  its  delivery.  Coming  to  some  objec- 
tions which  had  been  urged  against  it  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  and  in  various  writings,  during  the  interval 
between  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Parliament  and  the 
assembling  of  the  present  one,  he  said  : 

'  The  first  and  most  general  objection  is,  that  the  plan  is 
far  too  extensive.     The  only  answer  I  can  make  is,  that  ib 
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was  on  the  conviction  that  it  was  the  only  plan  which  would 
satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  people,  that  his  majesty's 
ministers  have  proposed  it.  I  think  it  but  fair  to  state, 
that  neither  Lord  Grey,  nor  the  lord  chancellor,  nor  any 
other  member  of  the  cabinet,  who  formerly  advocated 
reform,  have  ever  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  a 
reform  so  extensive  as  this.  And  in  proposing  what  they 
do,  they  afford  a  proof  of  the  conviction  in  their  minds  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  introduce  so  extensive  a 
measure,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  just  expectations  of  the 
people,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  reform  of  this  House, 
which  will  secure  the  permanent  stability  of  the  throne,  and 
preserve  the  authority  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  I 
may  have  said  at  other  times,  that  taking  a  member  from 
each  of  these  boroughs  and  giving  them  to  large  towns 
would  satisfy  the  people  ;  but  I  am  now  well  convinced, 
that  if  a  plan  less  extensive  than  the  present  were  proposed, 
it  would  not  be,  like  the  present,  calculated  to  be  permanent 
and  lasting.' 

After  considering  other  objections  of  less  importance,  and 
announcing  some  modifications  he  proposed  to  introduce 
into  the  details  of  the  measure,  particularly  the  addition  of 
the  boroughs  of  Downton  and  St.  Grermains  to  the  list  of 
those  which  were  to  be  disfranchised,  he  concluded  his 
speech  amidst  loud  applause  from  all  sides  of  the  House. 

After  a  short  conversation,  in  which  Sir  R.  Peel,  as 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  took  the  principal  share,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  which  ministers 
had  proposed  to  bring  forward  on  the  following  Thursday, 
should  be  deferred  to  Monday  week,  in  order  to  allow  time 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Reform  Bills, 
without  which  Sir  R.  Peel  urged  that  it  was  impossible  to 
discuss  the  English  Bill.  The  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in 
the  bill  was  adopted  without  a  division,  there  being  a  loud 
chorus  of  'ayes '  and  only  one  solitary  '  no.' 

During  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  first  and 
tsecond  readings  of  the  bill,  the  attention  of  reformers,  both 
in  the  House  and  out  of  doors,  was  being  directed  to  a 
clause  in  the  new  bill,  which  enacted  that  101.  householder^ 
should  have  votes  only  in  case  they  paid  their  rents  half- 
yearly,  so  that  those  who  paid  them  quarterly  would  not 
acquire  the  franchise.     On  the  part  of  the  ministry,  it  was 
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explained  that  this  provision  was  introduced  to  secure  a 
bond  fide  yearly  tenancy;  and  a  promise  was  given  that  the 
clause  should  be  amended  in  committee  in  such  a  way  as 
to  remove  the  objections  which  were  made  to  it.  On  the 
4th  of  July  the  question  of  the  second  reading  was 
brought  forward.  Notwithstanding  the  thoroughness  with 
which  it  had  already  been  discussed,  the  interest  taken  in 
it  by  the  members  of  the  House,  as  evidenced  by  their 
attendance,  had  by  no  means  diminished.  Some  of  them 
had  come  down  to  the  House  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
while  it  was  being  swept,  and  had  affixed  to  the  seats  they 
wished  to  secure  cards  bearing  their  own  names  or  those  of 
their  friends.  Mr.  Hume,  who  arrived  punctually  at  ten 
in  the  morning,  the  hour  to  which  it  had  been  adjourned, 
found  some  two  or  three  hundred  seats  already  ticketed, 
and  among  the  rest  that  which  he  usually  occupied.  There- 
upon he  complained  to  the  speaker  ;  who  could  only  recom- 
mend '  a  spirit  of  general  courtesy  and  accommodation  on 
the  part  of  the  members.'  This  debate,  deeply  interesting 
as  it  was  to  the  excited  hearers  and  readers  of  the  time 
when  it  occurred,  is  totally  devoid  of  interest  to  the  readers 
of  the  present  day.  Every  argument  that  could  be  urged 
on  either  side  of  the  great  question  had  already  been  ad- 
vanced. The  discussion  was  carried  on  through  three 
nights,  until  about  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
the  7th  of  July,  when  there  was  a  division,  which  strikingly 
exhibited  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  House  and  the  gain  to  the  ministerial  party,  for 
the  majority  of  one  was  now  changed  into  a  majority  of 
136 ;  the  numbers  being — for  the  second  reading  367, 
against  231,  thus  showing  a  ministerial  gain  of  135.  It 
was  remarked  that  the  minority  which  voted  against  the 
measure  equalled  in  numbers,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
members  returned  by  the  boroughs  which  the  bill  proposed 
to  disfranchise.  A  correspondent  of  the  Times,  under  the 
signature  of  '  Radical,'  went  through  the  whole  list  of  the 
minority,  endeavouring  to  show  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  motives  of  their  opposition  to  the  bill,  every  one  of 
them  had  a  direct  personal  interest  to  serve  in  opposing  it. 
There  was  small  rest  that  morning  for  Mr.  Attorney- 
General  ;  his  colleagues  were  all  going  homewards  to  their 
comfortable  beds  on  the  dawning  daylight  of  that  7th  of 
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July,  but  he  had  to  make  his  appearance  at  an  early  hour 
of  the  same  morning  at  the  Guildhall,  in  order  to  prefer  an 
indictment  against  the  notorious  William  Cobbett,  charging 
him  with  publishing,  on  the  11th  of  December  last,  a  libel, 
with  the  intent  to  raise  discontent  in  the  minds  of  the 
labourers  in  husbandry,  to  incite  them  to  acts  of  violence, 
and  to  destroy  corn,  machinery,  and  other  property. 

The  present  generation  have  nearly  forgotten  this  extra- 
ordinary man,  who  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and 
particularly  during  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  and  the  introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
exercised  a  most  powerful  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
working  classes  of  England,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
question  of  reform,  which  by  his  writings  and  his  lectures 
he  had  done  more  than  any  other  man  in  England  to  pro- 
mote, though  the  extreme  violence  of  his  language  had 
made  many  enemies  both  to  himself  and  the  cause  which 
he  advocated.  Born  in  a  very  humble  position,  and  origi- 
nally an  unlettered  private  in  the  army,  he  had  become  by 
his  own  almost  unaided  efforts,  one  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  the  English  language  that  any  age  has  produced.  His 
pure,  vigorous,  racy,  masculine  Saxon,  while  it  delighted 
the  man  of  taste,  was  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity ; 
and  the  violence  of  his  language  and  the  exaggeration  of 
his  opinions,  of  which  we  shall  presently  have  a  specimen, 
were  highly  acceptable  to  the  more  uneducated  portion  of 
his  admirers.  He  was,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  prolific 
writers  that  ever  lived ;  a  man  of  untiring  energy,  a  good 
lover,  but  a  better  hater  ;  bold,  ardent,  and  uncompromising. 
Like  most  men  of  a  very  fiery  temperament,  he  was  ex- 
tremely intolerant,  and  almost  unable  to  believe  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  any  man  whose  views  and  opinions  did  not  square 
exactly  with  his  own.  He  often  loaded  those  from  whom 
he  differed  with  the  most  unsparing  abuse  ;  and  sometimes 
persons  who  had  been  his  political  associates  and  the  objects 
of  his  warm  eulogiums,  for  some  trifling  offence  or  differ- 
ence of  opinion  were  attacked  by  him  with  the  greatest 
asperity.  He  was  remarkably  temperate,  and  abstained  from 
intoxicating  drinks  at  a  time  when  such  abstinence  was 
almost  unknown.  His  personal  appearance  was  command- 
ing. He  was  tall  and  erect,  and  the  dress  of  an  old  Eng- 
lish country  gentleman  of  his  day,  which  he  usually  wore, 
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set  off  his  person  to  great  advantage.  His  speech,  like  his 
writings,  was  plain,  forcible,  and  emphatic.  Such  was  the 
man  whom  the  government  determined  to  prosecute.  They 
were  anxious  to  show  that,  while  they  defied  the  violence 
of  those  who  would  not  go  far  enough,  they  were  deter- 
mined to  repress  the  violence  of  those  who  went  too  far, 
and  to  prove  that,  while  resolved  to  effect  needful  reforms, 
they  would  do  more  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order 
than  the  feeble  administrations  which  had  preceded  them. 
These  motives  would  probably  not  have  induced  them  to 
embark  in  this  unpolitic  proceeding,  if  they  had  not  been 
nrged  to  it  by  the  king  himself,  who  was  much  alarmed  at 
the  lano'uaa'e  and  influence  of  Cobbett. 

Cobbett,  in  his  weekly  Register,  had  given  notice  of  the 
day  of  trial ;  and  when  he  entered  the  court,  the  gallery, 
which  was  open  to  the  public,  was  already  crowded,  chiefly 
by  his  admirers.  On  his  entrance  he  was  greeted  by 
clapping  of  hands,  which  was  followed  by  three  loud 
rounds  of  cheering.  These  tokens  of  sympathy  he  acknow- 
ledged with  evident  satisfaction,  and,  addressing  himself  to 
his  supporters,  he  exclaimed :  '  If  truth  prevails,  we  shall 
beat  them.' 

The  article  for  which  he  was  indicted  was  one  that  had 
appeared  in  his  Political  Register.  It  was  preceded  by  the 
following  quotation  from  a  paper  published  by  him  on  the 
20th  of  October,  1815:  'At  last  it  will  come  to  be  a 
question  of  actual  starvation  or  fighting  for  food;  and  when 
it  comes  to  that  point,  I  know  that  Englishmen  will  never 
lie  down  and  die  by  hundreds  by  the  wayside.' 

The  first  paragraph  in  this  article  which  was  insisted  on 
as  being  seditious  was  the  following: 

'  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  parsons  are  reducing 
their  tithes  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  alacrity  !  It  seems  to 
come  from  them  like  drops  of  blood  from  the  heart ;  but  it 
comes  and  must  all  come  now,  or  England  will  never  again 
know  even  the  appearance  of  peace.  "  Out  of  evil  comes 
good."  We  are  not,  indeed,  on  that  mere  maxim,  "to  do 
evil  that  good  may  come  from  it."  But  without  entering  at 
present  into  the  motives  of  the  working-people,  it  is  un- 
questionable that  their  acts  have  produced  good,  and  great 
good  too.  They  have  been  always  told,  and  they  are  told 
now,  and  by  the  very  parson  I  have  quoted  above,  that  their 
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acts  of  violence,  and  particularly  their  burnings,  can  do 
them  no  good,  but  add  to  their  wants  by  destroying  the 
food  they  would  have  to  eat.  Alas,  they  know  better ! 
They  know  that  one  thrashing-machine  takes  wages  from 
ten  men  ;  and  they  also  know  that  they  should  have  none 
of  this  food,  and  that  potatoes  and  salt  do  not  burn !  There- 
fore, this  argument  is  not  worth  a  straw.  Besides,  they 
see  and  feel  that  the  good  comes,  and  comes  instantly  too. 
They  see  that  they  get  some  bread  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  part  of  the  corn ;  and  while  they  see  this,  you 
attempt  in  vain  to  persuade  them  that  that  which  they  do 
is  wrong.  And  as  to  one  effect,  that  of  making  the  parsons 
reduce  their  tithes — it  is  hailed  as  a  good  by  ninety-nine 
hundredths,  even  of  men  of  considerable  property ;  while 
there  is  not  a  single  man  in  the  country  who  does  not 
clearly  trace  the  reduction  to  the  acts  of  the  labourers,  and 
especially  to  these  fires ;  for  it  is  the  terror  of  these,  and 
not  the  bodily  force,  which  has  prevailed.  To  attempt  to 
persuade  either  farmers  or  labourers  that  the  tithes  do  not 
do  them  any  harm,  is  to  combat  plain  common  sense.  They 
must  know,  and  they  do  know,  that  whatever  is  received  bv 
the  parson  is  just  so  much  taken  from  them,  except  that 
part  which  he  may  lay  out  for  the  productive  labour  of  the 
parish ;  and  that  is  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  what  he 
gives  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  to  the  wine  countries, 
to  the  footman,  and  to  other  unproductive  labourers.  In 
short,  the  tithe  takes  away  from  the  agricultural  parishes 
a  tenth  part  of  the  gross  produce,  which,  in  this  present 
state  of  the  abuse  of  the  institution,  they  apply  to  purposes 
not  only  not  beneficial,  but  generally  mischievous  to  the 
people  of  those  parishes.' 

The  following  was  another  of  the  passages  on  which  the 
indictment  was  founded.  Speaking  of  the  possibility  that 
some  of  those  who  were  tried  under  the  special  commission 
might  lose  their  lives,  he  said  :  '  No,  this  will  not  be  done. 
The  course  of  these  ill-used  men  has  been  so  free  from 
ferocity,  so  free  from  anything  like  bloody-mindedness. 
They  have  not  been  cruel  even  to  their  most  savage  and 
insolent  persecutors.  The  most  violent  thing  that  they 
have  done  to  any  person  has  not  amounted  to  an  attempt  on 
the  life  or  limb  of  the  party ;  and  in  no  case  but  in  self- 
defence,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  two  hired  overseers  in 
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Sussex,  whom  they  merely  trundled  out  of  the  carts  which 
those  hirelings  had  constructed  for  them  to  draw  like 
cattle.  Had  they  been  bloody,  had  they  been  cruel,  then 
it  would  have  been  another  matter ;  had  they  burnt  people 
in  their  beds,  which  they  might  securely  have  done ;  had 
they  beaten  people  wantonly,  which  has  always  been  in 
their  power ;  had  they  done  any  of  these  things,  then  there 
would  have  been  some  plea  for  severity.  But  they  have 
been  guilty  of  none  of  these  things ;  they  have  donp 
desperate  things,  but  they  were  driven  to  desperation  ;  an 
men,  except  the  infamous  stock-jobbing  race,  say,  and 
loudly  say,  that  their  object  is  just;  that  they  ought  to 
have  that  they  are  striving  for ;  and  all  men,  except  that 
same  hellish  crew,  say  that  they  had  no  other  means  of 
obtaining  it.' 

The  attorney-general  urged,  that  the  tendency  of  these 
passages  was  to  excite  the  suffering  people  to  a  repetition 
of  iheir  crime.  He  treated  Cobbett  with  much  courtesy, 
speaking  of  him  as  '  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the 
English  language  who  had  ever  composed  in  it.' 

Cobbett,  who  was  his  own  advocate,  was  not  disarmed 
by  the  moderation  or  the  compliments  of  his  accuser.  Not 
content  with  defending  himself,  he  hurled  wrath  and 
defiance  against  his  prosecutors,  and  especially  the 
attorney-general.  Indeed,  his  object  seemed  rather  to  be 
to  assail  the  ministry  than  to  defend  himself;  and  he 
appeared  to  revel  in  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of 
pouring  out  the  vials  of  his  indignation  upon  them. 

He  said  that  the  Tories  had  ruled  the  country  with  rods, 
but  that  the  Whigs  scourged  it  with  scorpions ;  and  he 
concluded  a  very  long  speech  by  the  following  declaration: 

'  Whatever  may  be  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  if  I  am  doomed 
to  spend  my  last  breath  in  a  dungeon,  I  will  pray  to  God  to 
bless  my  country ;  I  will  curse  the  Whigs,  and.  leave  my 
revenge  to  my  children  and  the  labourers  of  England.' 

His  address  was  frequently  interrupted  by  applause  from 
the  gallery ;  and  when  he  sat  down,  he  was  long  and 
loudly  cheered,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  officers  of  the 
court. 

He  then  proceeded  to  call  his  witnesses.  The  fii'st  was 
Lord  Brougham,  who  was  summoned  to  prove  that  he 
had  recently  requested  the  publication  of  a  paper  by  Mr. 
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Cobbett,  addressed  to  the  Luddites,  dissuading  them  from, 
breaking  machinery,  and  which  it  was  thought  would  be 
useful  at  the  present  time  in  dissuading  the  working  classes 
from  committing  similar  outrages.  Lord  Brougham  testi- 
fied that  such  was  the  case,  but  explained  that  the  paper 
had  not  been  published,  on  account  of  some  objectionable 
expressions  it  contained,  and  which  Mr.  Cobbett  would  not 
consent  to  remove.  Lords  Grey,  Melbourne,  and  Durham 
had  also  been  subpoenaed,  and  appeared  on  the  bench.  The 
defendant  had  called  them  for  the  purpose  of  questioning 
them  with  respect  to  the  pardon  of  a  labourer  of  the  name 
of  Goodman,  whom  he  supposed  and  asserted  to  have  been 
spared  because  he  attributed  his  crime  of  arson  to  Cobbett's 
lectures ;  but  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tenterden,  the  presiding 
judge,  who  throughout  the  proceedings  had  treated  the 
defendant  with  mairked  courtesy,  having  decided  that  the 
questions  were  inadmissible,  Mr.  Cobbett  intimated  that  he 
would  not  detain  them,  and  they  withdrew.  Lord  Radnor, 
who  had  known  the  defendant  thirty  years ;  Sir  T.  Beever, 
who  had  read  his  works  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  and  knew 
him  personally ;  Major  Wyth,  who  had  read  his  works 
thirty  years,  and  several  other  persons  who  had  been  long 
acquainted  with  him,  and  had  been  readers  of  his  Register, 
deposed  that  from  what  they  knew  of  the  defendant  he  was 
not  likely  to  incite  the  labourers  to  destroy  the  property  of 
farmers  and  others,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  dissuade  them 
from  such  violences.  A  letter  from  Lord  Sydney  >  and 
some  extracts  from  the  defendant's  publications,  were  also 
read.  The  jury,  not  being  able  to  agree  in  their  verdict, 
after  having  been  locked  up  for  fifteen  hours,  were  dis- 
charged. Ten  of  them  were  for  a  conviction,  and  two  for 
an  acquittal. 

About  this  time  some  papers  were  laid  before  Parliament 
which  exhibited  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  injustice 
and  anomalies  of  the  system  which  the  Reform  Bill  pro- 
posed to  abolish.  From  these  papers  it  appeared  that  the 
boroughs  of  Beeralston,  Bossiny,  and  St.  Mawe's,  each  con- 
tained only  one  £10  householder ;  Dunwich,  Bedwin,  and 
Castle  Rising,  two  ;  Aldborough,  three  ;  Ludgershall,  four ; 
Bletchingly,  five ;  West  Looe,  and  St.  Michael's,  eight.  Of 
the  boroughs  in  Schedule  B,  Amersham  would  have  twenty- 
five;   East  Gri^stead  and   Okehampton,  forty-two   each; 
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Ashburton,  fifty-four.*  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  shown 
that  the  lar^e  boroughs  which  were  retained  would  have 
fewer  voters  under  the  proposed  than  under  the  old  system, 
and  that  the  constituencies  of  the  new  boroughs  would  not 
be  unmanageably  numerous.  Thus,  that  of  Preston  would 
be  reduced  from  several  thousands  to  976 ;  Birmingham 
would  have  6,532 ;  Manchester,  12,639 ;  Leeds,  6,683. 
Other  returns  presented  striking  contrasts  between  the 
revenues  derived  from  the  disfranchised  and  enfranchised 
boroughs.  Thus,  Beeralston  paid  in  assessed  taxes  3Z.  9s. ; 
Bramber,  16Z.  8s.  9d. ;  Bishop's  Castle,  40?.  17s.  lcZ. ;  while 
Marylebone  paid  290,376Z.  3s.  9d. ;  Tower  Hamlets, 
118,546Z. ;  Finsbury,  205,948Z.  ;  Lambeth,  1 08,841  Z, ;  Leeds, 
18,800Z. ;  Manchester,  40,094Z. ;  Birmingham,  26,986Z. ; 
Greenwich,  21,341Z. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  only  hope  for  the  Opposition 
was  in  delay.  Accordingly,  when  it  was  moved  that  the 
speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair  in  order  to  go  into  commit- 
tee, Lord  Maitland,  the  member  for  Appleby,  urged  that 
there  was  a  mistake  in  the  population  return  of  his  borough, 
and  moved  that  his  constituents  be  heard  in  person  or  by 
counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  Lord  J.  Russell  admitted 
the  statement  of  the  petitioner,  that  there  had  been  a  mis- 
take, but  thought  that  the  present  was  an  improper  time 
to  argue  the  case,  and  the  House  supported  his  opinion  by 
a  majority  of  97.  Still  the  question,  that  the  speaker  do 
now  leave  the  chair,  was  before  the  House,  and  this 
question  was  met  by  the  Opposition  with  repeated  motions 
for  adjournment,  on  each  of  which  a  discussion  followed 
and  a  division  took  place.  At  length  both  parties  agreed 
to  go  into  committee  pro  forma,  and  the  House  adjourned 
at  half-past  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  meet  again  at 
three  o'clock  the  following  day.  When  Sir  C.  Wetherell, 
who  led  the  Opposition  on  this  occasion,  came  out  of  the 
House,  he  found  that  it  was  raining  heavily.  '  By  G — ,' 
he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  vexation  to  a  friend  who  accom- 
panied him,  '  if  I  had  known  this,  they  should  have  had  a 
few  more  divisions.'  f 

*  It  was  intended  that  the  boroughs  in  this  schedule  should  have  their 
constituency  made  up  to  at  least  three  hundred  by  the  annexation  of 
adjoining  districts. 

f  We  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  night 
than  bv  auotinsi'  the  official  statement  of  the  divisions  that  occurred  durrusr 
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Thus  the  bill  had  at  length  got  into  committee  with  a 
majority  able  and  determined  to  carry  it  through  unim- 
paired, but  with  a  minority  equally  resolved  to  dispute  the 
ground  inch  by  inch,  and  if  not  to  defeat,  at  all  events  to 
delay  to  the  very  latest  possible  moment  the  passing  of  the 
hated  measure.  They  went  on  week  after  week  quibbling, 
wrangling,  disputing,  and  speaking  against  time.  Each 
separate  borough  was  warmly  and  unscrupulously  defended, 
sometimes  two  or  three  times  over.  The  speakers  eulogised 
the  purity  of  its  electors,  argued  that  its  peculiar  franchises 
formed  an  essential  part  of  the  British  constitution,  gave 
lists  of  the  eminent  men  who  had  represented  it ;  and  when 
all  such  topics  were  exhausted,  they  rang — over  and  over 
again — the  changes  on  anarchy,  revolution,  and  military 
despotism ;  every  sentence,  and  almost  every  word  of  the 
act  was  subjected  to  every  imaginable  criticism.     To  give 

it:  '  Reform  of  Parliament  (England)  Bill. — Order  for  committee  read; 
petition  of  the  burgesses  and  others  of  the  borough  of  Appleby  read ; 
motion  made  and  question  put:  "That  the  said  petition  be  referred  to  the 
committee,  and  that  the  petitioners  be  heard  by  themselves,  their  counsel  or 
agents,  and  be  permitted  to  produce  evidence  before  the  said  committee  in 
respect  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  said  petition."  The  House  divided :  ayes, 
187;  noes,  284.  Motion  made  and  question  proposed:  "  That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair."     Debate  arising  thereupon. 

Mercurii  13°  Julii  1831. 

Motion  made  and  question  put :  "  That  the  debate  be  now  adjourned  till  this 
day."  The  House  divided:  ayes,  102;  noes,  328.  Question  again  pro- 
posed: "That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair."  Whereupon  motion 
made  and  question  put:  "That  the  House  do  now  adjourn."  The  House 
divided:  ayes,  90;  noes,  286.  Question  again  proposed:  "That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair."  Debate  arising  thereupon,  motion  made 
and  question  put:  "That  the  debate  be  adjourned  till  Thursday."  The 
House  divided :  ayes,  63 ;  noes,  235.  Question  again  proposed :  "  That 
Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair."  Whereupon  motion  made  and  ques- 
tion put :  "  That  the  House  do  now  adjourn."  Motion  by  leave  withdrawn. 
Question  again  proposed:  "That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair." 
Debate  arising  thereupon,  motion  made  and  question  put :  "  That  the  debate 
be  adjourned  to  this  day."  The  House  divided:  ayes,  44;  noes,  214. 
Question  again  proposed:  "That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair. 
Whereupon  motion  made  and  question  put :  "  That  the  House  do  now 
adjourn."  The  House  divided :  ayes,  37 ;  noes,  203.  Question  again 
proposed:  "That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair."  Debate  arising 
thereupon,  motion  made  and  question  put :  "  That  the  debate  be  adjourned 
to  Friday."  The  House  divided:  ayes,  25;  noes,  187.  Question  again 
proposed  :  "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair."  Whereupon  motion 
made  and  question  put :  "That  the  House  do  now  adjourn."  The  House 
divided :  ayes,  24  ;  noes,  187.  Question  :  "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  chair,"  put  and  agreed  to.  Bill  considered  in  committee ;  com- 
mittee to  report  progress  ,  to  sit  again  this  day.' 
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an  account  of  debates  in  which  the  work  of  two  or  three 
weeks  was  spread  over  as  many  months  would  be  absurd. 
All  that  can  be  attempted  is  to  furnish  a  general  idea  of  the 
course  which  the  discussions  took,  and  to  recount,  here  and 
there,  some  incident  which  illustrates  the  state  of  popular 
feeling,  or  which,  for  some  other  reason  seems  note-worthy. 
The  House  was  chiefly  occupied  on  the  evening  of  July  13th 
with  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Wynn,  that  the  enfranchising 
clauses  should  be  considered  first,  in  order  that  the  number 
of  places  to  be  enfranchised  being  previously  settled,  the 
House  might  gain  the  required  number  of  seats,  and  avoid 
disfranchisement  by  uniting  small  boroughs.  After  a  long 
debate  this  proposition  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
118.  On  the  following  evening,  July  14th,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
proposed  the  omission  of  the  word  'each'  in  the  first  clause, 
which  enacted  that  each  of  the  boroughs  enumerated  in 
Schedule  A  should  cease  to  return  any  member  or  members 
to  Parliament,  under  the  consideration  of  the  House.  The 
adoption  of  his  motion  would  have  had  the  effect  of  destroy- 
ing the  sense  of  the  clause,  and  thus  either  getting  rid  of  it 
altogether,  or  of  necessitating  the  substitution  of  a  fresh 
clause.  It  was  of  course  rejected ;  but  a  whole  evening 
had  been  spent  in  discussing  it,  and  reformers  out  of  doors 
saw  with  apprehension  and  regret  that  the  majority  on  this 
occasion  had  decreased  to  97 — not  from  the  defection  of 
reformers,  but  their  absence.  The  tactics  of  the  anti- 
reformers  were  clearly  succeeding  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
the  friends  of  the  bill  out  of  doors  began  to  manifest  great 
impatience  and  alarm. 

These  feelings  found  a  vent  and  manifestation  in  a 
manner  which  illustrates  the  prevailing  spirit.  It  has  been 
already  mentioned  that,  on  the  night  of  divisions,  Lord 
Maitland,  who  represented  the  borough  of  Appleby,  asserted 
that  it  had  been  placed  in  Schedule  A  through  a  mistake 
in  the  population  returns  of  18*21,  which  had  been  taken  aa 
the  basis  of  the  bill,  and  moved  that  his  constituents  should 
be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  against  the  Reform  Bill, 
so  far  as  it  affected  their  interests,  and  in  support  of  the 
allegations  contained  in  a  petition  which  they  had  sent. 
Among  those  who  spoke  and  voted  in  favour  of  the  motion 
was  Alderman  Thompson,  reforming  member  for  the  city 
of  London,  who  was  'intimately  acquainted'  with  Appleby, 
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and  thought  that  its  population  was  sufficiently  large  to 
take  it  out  of  the  list  of  proscribed  boroughs.  His  con- 
stituents regarded  a  vote  with  the  anti-reformers  as  an  act 
of  treason  against  the  reform  party.  A  public  meeting  of 
the  livery  of  London — at  that  time  a  much  more  numerous 
and  important  body  than  it  is  now — was  called,  and  he 
appeared  before  it.  He  received  severe  rebukes  from 
several  speakers,  and  was  distinctly  told  that  he  was  sent 
to  Parliament  to  support  the  bill  in  all  its  parts  and  stages. 
After  listening  very  meekly  to  these  lectures,  he  expressed 
his  cortrition,  and  pleaded  that  such  a  prostration  of  body 
and  mind  had  seized  him,  owing  to  the  fatigue  arising-  from 
his  close  attendance  at  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he 
had  committed  an  'inadvertence,'  and  in  order  to  avoid 
similar  mistakes  in  future  he  would  vote  against  every  pro- 
posed alteration  of  the  bill  that  was  not  sanctioned  by  the 
government.  The  meeting,  appeased  by  his  protestations 
and  promises,  administered  some  farther  admonitions, 
which  were  received  with  due  submission,  and  concluded 
by  passing  the  following  resolution:  '  That  the  meeting  of 
the  livery  of  London,  after  a  full  and  complete  inquiry  into 
the  vote  of  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  relative  to  the  boron  gh 
of  Appleby,  and  his  explanation  of  the  same,  are  of  opinion 
that  he  acted  therein  inadvertently,  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Thompson  having  renewed  his  pledge  to  give  entire  sup- 
port to  the  Reform  Bill,  this  meeting  feel  themselves  called 
upon  to  continue  their  confidence  in  Mr.  Alderman  Thomp- 
son as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  city  of  London  in 
Parliament.'  The  Times  and  reformers  generally  thought 
such  a  spirit  as  had  been  displayed  on  this  occasion  highly 
creditable  to  the  people.  Anti-reformers,  as  the  reader  will 
easily  conceive,  thought  much  otherwise,  and  took  care  that 
neither  the  House  nor  the  worthy  alderman  should  soon 
forget  the  inadvertence  that  had  been  committed,  or  tha 
severity  with  which  it  had  been  rebuked. 

The  hero  of  the  evening  of  July  15th  was  Sir  A.  Agnew. 
His  object  was  the  same  as  Mr.  Wynn's — to  save  the 
boroughs  marked  for  disfranchisement — but  he  proposed 
to  effect  this  object  by  uniting  several  of  them  in  the 
election  of  representatives.  This  motion  served  as  the 
occasion  of  another  long  debate,  which  ended  in  its  rejection 
by  a  majority  of  111.     This  evening,  however,  the  com- 
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ruittee  at  length  took  one  forward  stop,  and  agreed  to  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  borough  of  Aldeburgh,  the  first  on 
the  list  contained  in  Schedule  A. 

On  the  19th,  the  next  day  on  which  the  committee  sat, 
the  House  was  again  brought  back  to  a  general  question, 
by  the  following  motion  from  Mr.  Mackinnon,  member  for 
Lymington :  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  committee, 
that  the  boroughs  inserted  in  Schedules  A  and  B  (that  is 
to  say,  the  boroughs  that  were  to  be  either  entirely  or 
partially  disfranchised)  be  considered  with  regard  to  their 
population  from  the  last  census,  and  not  from  that  taken 
in  1821,  as  proposed  in  the  bill.  As  the  census  would  not 
be  ready  to  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  for  some  time, 
it  was  clear  that  the  adoption  of  this  motion  would  cause 
great  delay,  and  render  necessary  a  reconstruction  of  some 
of  the  most  important  clauses  of  the  bill ;  but  it  afforded 
some  boroughs  a  prospect  of  escape  from  disfranchisement ; 
hence  it  attracted  a  good  deal  of  public  attention,  and  not 
a  few  reformers  were  disposed  to  support  it. 

'  The  noble  lord  opposite,'  said  Mr.  Mackinnon,  '  has  laid 
it  down  as  a  principle,  that  boroughs  with  a  population 
under  4000  and  above  2000  are  to  have  one  member  ;  and 
those  with  a  population  above  4000  are  to  have  two  mem- 
bers. If  that  principle  were  acted  on,  and  the  census  of 
the  present  year  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  population  of 
boroughs,  I  believe  that  the  result  will  be  that  six  or  eight 
boroughs  will  be  taken  out  of  Schedule  A  and  transferred 
to  Schedule  B  ;  that  three  or  four  boroughs  now  placed  in 
Schedule  B  will  be  taken  out ;  and  that  one  or  two  boroughs 
will  be  transferred  from  Schedule  B  to  Schedule  A ;  and 
that  one  borough  not  at  present  in  Schedule  B  will  be  placed 
there.  I  am  aware  of  the  argument  which  has  been  used 
against  taking  the  census  of  1831  as  the  criterion  of  popu- 
lation, namely,  that  it  might  be  considered  as  not  impartial. 
This  argument,  however,  reflects  but  a  poor  compliment  on 
those  individuals  who  are  employed  to  make  up  the  returns.' 

Lord  J.  Russell :  '  The  reason  why  I  think  that  the  census 
of  1821  ought  to  be  used  in  preference  to  the  census  of 
1831  is  this :  the  House  will  remember  that  the  reform 
measure  was  brought  forward  in  the  beginning  of  March 
last,  and  the  latest  census  the  government  could  make  use 
of  was  the  census  of  1821.     That  document,  therefore,  is 
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the  only  sure  document  with  respect  to  population  which 
we  possessed.  If  the  government  had  chosen  to  wait  for  a 
new  census,  they  might  have  taken  that  of  1831  ;  but  such 
a  course  would  only  have  led  to  an  alteration  of  the  time 
of  disfranchisement.  I  consider  that  much  inconvenience 
would  result  from  acting  on  the  census  of  1831,  and  the 
only  advantage  which  the  House  could  gain  would  be,  to 
see  that  while  some  boroughs  had  increased  in  population, 
others  had  decreased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  census  of 
1821  was  taken  without  any  knowledge  that  it  was  to  form 
the  test  of  disfranchisement,  and  might  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  an  impartial  document.  But  what  would  be  the 
result  if  the  census  of  1831  should  be  taken  as  the  test  ? 
Those  boroughs  in  which  no  sort  of  fraud  or  mismanage- 
ment  was  practised  would  suffer ;  while  those  in  which 
mismanagement  has  prevailed,  by  sweeping  a  number  of 
persons  into  them,  would  be  gainers,  in  consequence  of  the 
statement  which  ministers  have  published,  that  2000  is  to 
be  the  line  of  disfranchisement.  I  therefore  think  that  the 
House  will  be  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  better  to  proceed 
in  the  manner  in  which  we  have  already  begun.' 

Mr.  Mackinnon's  proposition  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  seventy-five — the  smallest  majority  in  favour  of  any 
leading  provision  of  the  ministerial  bill  throughout  the 
whole  progress  of  the  struggle  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  subsequently  adopted  by  ministers  themselves,  and 
the  measure  which  became  law  was  based  on  the  census  of 
1831. 

The  real  business  of  the  committee  now  fairly  began,  but 
did  not  go  forward  very  rapidly.  The  whole  evening  was 
spent  in  a  second  wrangle  over  the  borough  of  Appleby, 
which  was  at  length  condemned  to  political  extinction  by 
a  majority  of  seventy -four. 

On  the  following  evening  the  progress  was  somewhat 
more  rapid ;  twelve  boroughs  were  doomed  to  parlia- 
mentary extinction,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Opposition  to  delay  their  fate.  This  rate  of  proceeding, 
however,  did  not  by  any  means  satisfy  the  impatience  of 
reformers  out  of  doors.  They  were  beginning  to  complain 
of  the  forbearance  and  courtesy  with  which  the  opponents 
of  the  bill  were  treated  by  ministers,  and  to  ask  such 
questions  as,   'Why  not   (as  Mr.   Hobhouse  has  already 
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proposed)  meet  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  ?  '  '  Why 
not  force  the  disfranchisement  of  nomination  boroughs  in 
the  lump,  instead  of  strangling  the  reptiles  by  the  tedious 
and  troublesome  process  of  succession  ?  '  To  all  which 
questions  ministers,  heartily  weary  of  the  length  to  which 
the  discussion  had  already  gone,  and  contemplating  with 
dismay  the  almost  endless  floods  of  talk  that  lay  in  prospect 
before  them,  lent  a  not  inattentive  or  unwilling  ear.  On 
the  21st  of  July,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  came 
forward  with  a  plan,  of  which  he  had  given  notice  the 
previous  evening,  '  to  enable  the  House  to  make  a  more 
expeditious  progress  with  the  Reform  Bill.'  He  proposed 
that  the  order  for  the  day  for  the  House  resolving'  itself 
into  a  committee  on  the  Reform  Bill  should  precede  all 
public  business,  and  that  the  House  should  sit  on  Saturdays 
for  the  reception  of  petitions. 

It  was  eventually  agreed  that'  the  House  should  go  into 
committee  on  the  bill  daily  at  five  o'clock.  Other  business 
intervened,  and  it  was  late  on  this  evening  before  the 
Reform  Bill  came  before  the  House.  However,  some 
progress  was  made.  Downton,  Dunwich,  Eye,  Fowey, 
Gatton,  and  Haselmere  were  all  disfranchised  ;  and  the 
Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sitting,  announced  that, 
in  accordance  with  what  appeared  to  be  the  wish  of  the 
House,  he  would  take  the  chair  at  three  o'clock,  whenever 
the  attendance  of  members  enabled  him  to  do  so.  The 
only  earnest  contest  took  place  in  the  case  of  the  borough 
of  Downton,  which  had  not,  in  the  first  instance,  been 
marked  out  for  disfranchisement,  and  which  had  a  popu- 
lation considerably  exceeding  2000,  but  which  had  been 
placed  in  Schedule  A  at  the  suggestion  of  the  patron,  Lord 
Radnor,  on  the  ground  of  the  smallness  of  its  constituency, 
and  of  its  being  a  nomination  borough.  Lord  J.  Russell, 
after  stating  these  circumstances,  added,  that  the  borough 
might  be  allowed  to  retain  its  right  of  sending  a  member 
without  violation  of  any  principle  of  the  bill,  and  left  it  to 
the  House  to  decide  freely  on  its  fate.  Thus  encouraged, 
Mr.  Croker  proposed  its  removal  from  Schedule  A ;  and 
after  considerable  discussion,  its  retention  in  that  clause 
was  decided  by  a  majority  of  30  only,  there  being  244  for 
the  motion,  and  274  against  it. 

On  the  following  day  the  new  arrangement  was  carried 
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out.  At  five  o'clock  the  House  went  into  committee  on 
the  Reform  Bill,  and  continued  till  about  two  o'clock, 
when  it  proceeded  to  the  other  orders  of  the  day,  which 
were  very  speedily  disposed  of.  This  first  experience  of  its 
working  was  highly  satisfactory  to  reformers,  as  eighteen 
more  boroughs  were  condemned  to  disfranchisement. 

But  reformers  outside,  though  glad  to  see  this  improve- 
ment, desired  still  greater  rapidity.  They  complained 
that,  after  a  discussion  extending  over  several  weeks,  the 
first  clause  had  not  yet  been  disposed  of,  and  there  were 
sixty  more,  and  the  House  of  Lords  after  all.  The  division 
lists  were  carefully  scanned,  and  absentees  on  the  reform- 
ing side  admonished  to  be  at  their  posts,  if  they  wished  to 
preserve  the  favour  and  support  of  their  constituents.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Tories  were  delighted  at  these  delays. 
They  were  beginning  to  recover  hope,  and  uttered  very 
confident  predictions  that  the  bill  would  never  be  carried. 
Their  vaunts  increased  the  uneasiness  and  alarm  of  the 
reformers,  and  meetings  began  to  be  held  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  the  Houses  to 
proceed  with  the  measure  more  rapidly.  Coventry  took 
the  lead  in  this  movement,  and  in  ten  hours  its  petition, 
praying  the  House  to  be  less  dilatory  in  its  proceedings, 
received  3,400  signatures. 

These  efforts  were  not  altogether  ineffectual.  On  the 
night  of  the  2Gth  the  remaining  boroughs  of  Schedule  A 
were  disposed  of,  with  the  exception  of  Saltash,  which  was 
feebly  condemned  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
defended  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  and  saved  from  disfranchise- 
ment by  a  majority  of  eighty-one.  The  borough  of  St. 
Germains  was  less  fortunate.  In  this  case  the  population 
of  the  town  was  considerably  below  2000,  but  that  of  the 
parish  to  which  it  belonged  was  above  that  number.  In 
the  first  bill  it  had  been  placed  in  Schedule  B  ;  it  was  now 
removed  into  Schedule  A,  because  it  was  found  that  there 
were  only  thirteen  houses  in  the  town  and  parish  that 
were  assessed  at  10Z.  and  upwards.  Mr.  Ross  moved  that 
it  should  be  reinstated  in  the  position  which  it  had  origi- 
nally occupied  ;  but  he,  and  a  host  of  others  who  followed 
on  the  same  side,  failed  to  convince  ministers  ;  and  after  a 
long  discussion  the  proposal  to  preserve  its  franchise  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  forty-eight. 
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At  length,  on  the  evening  of  July  27th,  the  committee 
reached  the  second  clause  of  the  bill,  which  enacted  that 
for  the  future  the  boroughs  named  in  Schedule  B  should 
return  one  member  and  no  more  to  serve  in  Parliament. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  at  once  rose,  and  proposed  that  the  word 
two  should  be  substituted  for  the  word  one.  In  contending 
for  this  change  he  developed  more  fully  an  argument  urged 
by  Mr.  Croker  on  the  22nd,  that  the  agricultural  interest 
was  very  unfairly  dealt  with  by  the  bill. 

'  I  hold  in  my  hand,'  he  said,  '  a  small  map  which  has 
been  lately  published,  entitled  "  A  Map  showing  the  places 
in  England  and  Wales  sending  members  to  Parliament 
heretofore,  with  the  alterations  proposed  to  be  made  by 
the  bill  amending  the  representation."  In  this  map  I  will 
draw  a  line,  not  exactly  across  the  centre  of  the  country, 
but  from  the  indenture  made  in  the  coast  by  the  Severn  to 
the  indenture  made  in  the  opposite  coast  by  the  "Wash. 
This  line  would  divide,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  agri- 
cultural from  the  manufacturing  districts.  Taking  this 
line  for  my  guide,  I  will  attempt  to  prove  that  the  bill  will 
give  an  immense  preponderance  to  the  northern  or  manu- 
facturing districts.  I  will  now  show  how  this  bill  affects 
these  two  great  divisions  of  the  country.  Schedule  A 
comprises  fifty-six  boroughs,  returning  one  hundred  and 
eleven  members.  How  are  these  boroughs  situated  with 
respect  to  the  districts  north  and  south  of  the  line  ?  The 
district  north  of  the  line  loses  only  five  boroughs  out  of  the 
fifty-six ;  the  district  to  the  south  of  the  line  loses  fifty- 
one  ;  the  district  to  the  north  of  the  line  loses  ten  members 
and  the  district  to  the  south  loses  one  hundred  and  one. 
So  much  for  Schsdule  A.  I  now  come  to  Schedule  B, 
iu  which  forty-one  boroughs  are  included.  Out  of  these 
forty-one  boroughs,  eight  are  to  the  north  of  the  line,  and 
thirty-three  to  the  south.  By  the  combined  operation  of 
Schedules  A  and  B,  the  manufacturing  districts  loses 
eighteen  members,  and  the  agricultural  district  loses  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four.  I  now  come  to  the  constructive 
clauses.  Here  I  find  no  compensation  for  the  loss  which 
the  destructive  clauses  occasion  to  the  agricultural  division. 
Schedule  C  contains  twelve  new  boroughs,  each  of  which 
is  to  return  two  members.  Every  one  of  these  new 
boroughs,  with  the  exception  of  the  metropolitan  district 
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and  the  town  of  Devonport,  is  in  the  northern  division. 
It  is  clear  that  the  return  of  members  for  the  metropolitan 
districts  will  be  an  injury  instead  of  an  advantage  to  the 
agricultural  interest.  The  bill  creates  twenty-six  new 
boroughs  with  one  member  each;  and  of  these  twenty-four 
are  to  the  north  of  the  line  and  two  to  the  south.  I  had 
hoped  that  these  two  at  least  would  be  of  some  advantage 
to  the  agricultural  interest ;  but  what  was  my  disappoint- 
ment when,  in  looking  at  the  clause,  I  found  that  in  these 
instances  the  privilege  of  representation  was  conferred  on 
Cheltenham  and  Brighton  ?  The  result  of  my  statement 
is,  that  the  southern  division  of  the  kingdom  sustains  a 
loss  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  members,  whilst  the 
northern  division  sustains  a  loss  of  only  eighteen.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  southern  district  gains  seven  members, 
and  the  northern  district  thirty-three.  If  the  House  will 
accede  to  my  proposition,  and  give  two  members  to  the 
boroughs  contained  in  Schedule  B,  the  agricultural  interest 
will  possess  its  due  weight  in  the  representative  system. 
At  all  times  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  agricultural 
interest  from  the  augmenting  influence  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  The  constituencies  of  populous  places 
have  greater  power  of  combining  than  the  scattered  consti- 
tuencies of  agricultural  districts.  The  influence  of  the 
press  and  of  clubs  is  much  more  powerful  amongst  the 
former  than  amongst  the  latter  body.  I  am  aware  that 
there  are  anomalies  in  the  present  system  of  representation, 
but  they  have  existed  for  centuries.  No  such  excuse  can 
be  made  for  the  anomalies  that  disfigure  the  new  system.  I 
and  others  have  argued  that  the  destruction  of  nomination 
boroughs  would  prevent  the  introduction  of  men  of  talent 
into  the  House ;  but  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  men  of 
talent  would  find  their  way  into  the  House  under  the  new 
system.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  will  bring  into  the 
House  men  of  tremendously  active  talent,  who  will  feel  too 
strong  a  desire  to  recommend  themselves  to  their  con- 
stituents to  allow  them  to  interpose  their  reason  between 
the  deliberations  of  Parliament  and — I  will  not  say  popular 
clamour — temporary  popular  feeling.  I  believe  that,  under 
the  system  proposed  by  government,  men  of  great  expe- 
rience in  public  life,  but  of  retired  habits,  would  shrink 
from  the  election   contests  which  this  bill  will  produce. 
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Such  are  the  combined  considerations  on  whichtl  most 
earnestly  entreat  the  House  to  pause,  and  to  jnquire 
whether  or  no  they  might  not  consistently  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  suffer  those  forty  boroughs,  which  are 
included  in  Schedule  B,  to  retain  the  right  of  sending  two 
members  to  Parliament.' 

Lord  J.  Russell  followed ;  and,  after  some  preliminary 
observations,  thus  replied  to  Sir  Robert's  arguments : 

'  The  right  honourable  baronet  ought  to  recollect  that  by 
the  new  system  four  additional  members  will  be  given  to 
Cornwall,  Dorsetshire,  and  Wiltshire,  and  to  several  other 
counties  in  the  south  and  west  of  England.      Cornwall, 
which  is  one  of  the  counties  which  ministers  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  despoil  more  than  any  other,  having  de- 
prived it  of  thirty  members,  will  still  be  in  possession  of 
twelve  members  ;  a  very  sufficient  number,  with  which  it 
will  be  better  represented  than  it  was  when  it  sent  forty- 
two    members.      Ministers  have  been  accused  of  having 
unduly  and  unfairly  enriched  Duiham  in  comparison  with 
Cornwall.      Now,  how  stands  the  fact  ?      Cornwall  con- 
tains  257,000   inhabitants,   and   Durham   205,000.      The 
former  returns   twelve   members,    or,    including    Saltash, 
thirteen;  the  latter  will  send  nine  members  to  Parliament, 
being  in  fair  and  exact  proportion  with  the  population.     I 
do  not  mean  to  assert  that  all  these  counties  receive  exactly 
all  that  their  wealth  and  population  might  demand.     But 
ministers,  instead  of  taking   the  course  which  the  l'ight 
honourable   baronet  recommends — that  of  carrying  their 
scale  more  to  the  south  and  west — looked  rather  to  the 
great  population  of  the  northern  counties.     They  found 
that    Lancashire   contains   more    than   a  million  of    inha- 
bitants, while  Dorsetshire  had  only  a  population  of  140,000. 
Therefore,  Lancashire  is  allowed  nineteen  members,  while 
Dorsetshire  will  send  nine  ;  being  little  more,  in  the  former 
instance,  than  two  to  one.     I  contend,  therefore,  that  the 
last  charge  which  ought  to  be  made  against  ministers  is 
that  of  neglecting  the  interests  of  the  southern  and  western 
counties,  or  overlooking  the  agricultural  districts.     Ihey 
wish  to  give  to  those  vast  depots  of  manufacturing  wealth, 
which  during  the  last  thirty  years  have  been  constantly 
increasing,  the   importance   to    which   they  are    entitled. 
The  individuals  connected  with  them  are  in  the  habit  of 
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trading  with  every  quarter  of  the  world  ;  they  keep  up  the 
relations  of  this  country  with  every  portion  of  the  globe  ; 
wherever  they  go  they  are  admired  for  their  mechanical 
skill,  and  envied  for  their  increasing  and  secure  prosperity. 
And  yet,  strange  to  say,  they  have  never  found  admittance 
into  this  House,  where  they  ought  to  have  been  assisting  in 
the  representation  of  the  people  of  England,  and  legislating 
for  a  great,  mighty,  powerful,  and  commercial  country.  In 
proceeding  as  they  have  done,  ministers  feel  that  the  re- 
presentation should  not  be  the  representation  of  a  par- 
ticular class  of  men,  strongly  addicted  to  a  specific  set  of 
opinions.  They  think  that  if  it  were  so,  an  impetus  and  a 
velocity  might  be  given  to  the  machine  of  government  not 
consistent  with  the  established  state  of  things.  Therefore 
they  have  stopped  their  career  at  a  particular  point,  and 
laid  down  a  line  beyond  which  they  will  not  go.  There 
are  forty  boroughs  in  this  schedule  which  will  send  one 
member  each  to  Parliament,  and  there  are  thirty  others 
that  will  still  return  two  members ;  these  latter  do  not 
contain  any  great  body  of  constituents,  but  still  they  will 
send  members  to  Parliament,  to  represent  certain  portions 
of  the  people  who  have  as  firm  a  right  to  be  represented 
as  any  other  body.  We  have  left  the  boroughs  in  this 
schedule  the  right  of  sending  one  member  to  Parliament, 
not  from  any  personal  or  partial  views,  but  because  we 
thought  it  right  and  just  to  stop  where  we  conceived  that 
total  disfranchisement  is  no  longer  necessary.  The  right 
honourable  baronet  has  argued,  that  under  the  new  system 
persons  of  very  retired  habits  would  not  find  their  way  into 
this  House,  and  he  mentioned  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  in 
support  of  his  argument.  But  really  a  person  must  be  of 
very  retired  habits,  if  he  could  not  summon  sufficient  reso- 
lution to  ask  for  the  suffrages  of  the  electors.  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  could  not  ask  for  the 
suffrages  of  the  voters  at  Lymington,  Christchurch,  or 
any  other  place  in  Hampshire.'  The  amendment  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  67  ;  there  being  115  for,  and  182 
against  it.' 

Notwithstanding  this  adverse  decision  of  the  House  on 
the  general  question,  the  Opposition  strenuously  and  at 
great  length  defended  each  separate  borough,  and  after  each 
successive  defeat  again  renewed  the  hopeless  struggle  with 
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the  same  dogged  and  invincible  obstinacy.  Aldborougk 
came  first.  Mr.  Duncombe,  who  denominated  it  a  rotten 
and  stinking  borough,  proposed  that  it  should  be  sent  back 
to  Schedule  A,  or  in  other  words,  entirely  disfranchised. 
He  was  eventually  persuaded  to  withdraw  his  motion,  and 
it  retained  the  place  that  had  been  assigned  to  it  in  the 
bill.  The  borough  of  Ash  burton  came  next.  Its  two 
reforming  members,  Colonel  Torrens  and  Mr.  Poyntz,  tried 
hard  to  avert  its  fate,  but  failed  to  convince  the  ministry 
or  the  House.  An  attempt  to  obtain  an  inquiry  into  the 
amount  of  the  population  of  Chippenham,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  a  serious  error  in  the  population  returns  of 
the  census  of  1821  for  that  place,  was  equally  unsuccessful. 
Eight  boroughs,  being  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  number 
designated  by  the  bill  for  semi-disfranchisement,  were 
disposed  of  this  evening.  The  following  evening  six  more 
were  disposed  of  in  nine  hours.  Never  were  procrastina- 
tion and  delay  so  systematically  organised,  or  carried  to 
such  a  pitch  of  perfection,  as  in  these  discussions.  There 
was  a  regular  division  of  labour  in  the  work  of  obstruction, 
which  was  arranged  and  superintended  by  a  committee,  of 
which  Sir  It.  Peel  was  the  president.*  Each  borough  had 
its  own  band  of  defenders,  whose  business  was  not  so  much 
to  endeavour  to  save  it — for  of  that  there  was  no  hope — 
but  to  consume  time  in  advocating  its  retention.  And  in 
order  to  promote  delay,  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  stood 
up  again  and  again  every  night,  repeating  the  same  stale 
statements  and  arguments,  and  often  in  almost  the  same 
words.  The  $yecfaior  computedthe  number  of  speeches  which 
had  been  delivered  in  committee  between  the  12th  and  the 
27th  of  July,  by  some  of  the  leading  an ti- reformers,  and 
found  that  Sugden  had  spoken  eighteen  times,  Praed 
twenty-two  times,  Pelham  twenty-eight  times,  Peel  forty- 
eight  times,  Croker  fifty-seven  times,  and  Wetherell  fifty- 
eight  times.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  greater  part  of 
these  speeches  were  inexpressibly  wearisome.  Ministers, 
condemned  to  sit  and  listen,  and  sometimes  obliged  to 
reply,  were  taunted  by  their  opponents  for  not  answering 
their    stale    arguments,    and    severely   lectured   by  their 

*  In  justice  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  it  should  be  observed,  that  his  opposition  was 
much  more  candid  and  less  vexatious  than  that  of  most  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  associated. 
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friends  oat  of  doors  for  their  mildness,  courtesy,  and 
forbearance.  These  reproofs  were  undeserved,  for  they 
were  really  doing  their  very  best  to  push  the  measure 
forwards ;  but  they  had  to  do  with  men  who,  knowing  the 
facilities  which  the  forms  of  Parliament  afforded  for 
vexatious  delay,  were  determined  to  take  advantage  of 
them  to  the  very  uttermost.  We  have  an  instance  of  this 
on  July  29th,  when  more  than  two  hours  were  spent  in 
higgling  with  the  Opposition  for  a  sitting  on  the  day 
following  (Saturday,  July  30.)  The  thermometer  at  this 
time  was  ranging  from  75°  to  80°,  and  eight  hours  of  each 
evening  were  being  given  to  the  Reform  Bill  alone, 
besides  the  time  spent  in  other  business.  Ministers  as 
usual  carried  their  point  on  a  division ;  but  the  hours 
consumed  in  this  unprofitable  discussion  nearly  counter- 
balanced the  gain.  However,  on  this  evening,  the  rest  of 
the  boroughs  in  Schedule  B  were  disposed  of  according  to 
the  intentions  of  the  government,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  Sudbury  and  Totnes,  which  were  postponed  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  House,  which  was  fixed  for  the  2nd  of 
August — the  1st  of  that  month  being  the  day  appointed 
for  the  solemn  opening  of  London  Bridge  by  the  king  in 
person. 

Thus  the  anti-reformers  went  on  night  after  night  pro- 
tracting the  struggle  by  every  possible  artifice,  suffering 
defeat  after  defeat  unchequered  by  any  gleam  of  success 
except  the  one  solitary  triumph  achieved  by  the  Marquis 
of  Chandos,  who,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  reformers,  carried 
an  amendment,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  give  a  vote  to 
any  fanner  occupying  land  on  his  own  account  at  a  rent  of 
not  less  than  601.  per  annum,  without  any  specific  t'dnure. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  the  coronation  was  performed 
as  usual,  but  the  cost  was  greatly  reduced,  and  the  cere- 
mony shorn  of  much  ancient  pomp  and  time-honoured 
absurdity.  At  the  banquet  which  followed  the  ceremony 
the  king  made  a  declaration  which  helped  to  increase  his 
popularity  through  the  country:  'I  do  not  agree  with 
those  who  consider  the  ceremony  of  coronation  as  indis- 
pensable, for  the  contract  between  the  prince  and  the 
people  was  as  binding  on  my  mind  before.  No  member  of 
the  House  of  Hanover  can  forget  the  conditions  on  which 
I  hold  the  crown ;  and ' — added  his  majesty,  striking  a/i 
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energetic  blow  on  the  table — '  I  am  not  a  whit  more  de- 
sirous now  than  before  taking  the  oath  to  watch  over  the 
liberties  and  promote  the  welfare  of  my  people.' 

Although  the  Reform  Bill  had  now  passed  through  the 
committee,  the  contest  was  not  ended,  nor  were  the 
resources  of  obstruction  and  delay  entirely  exhausted. 
On  Tuesday  the  13th  of  September,  Lord  J.  Russell 
brought  up  the  report,  and  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  one  or  two  alterations  he  proposed  to  make  in  the 
measure.  The  consideration-  of  the  report  occupied  the 
House  during  the  evenings  of  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday ;  with  no  other  result  than  that  Der- 
byshire, Carnarvonshire,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  Stroud 
in  Gloucestershire,  with  which  last  borough  Minchinhamp- 
ton  was  incorporated,  each  gained  a  member. 

At  last,  on  the  evening  of  September  19th,  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill  came  on ;  and  in  order  that  every  man 
might  be  at  his  post,  a  call  of  the  House  was  proposed  but 
not  enforced.  The  attendance  was  by  no  means  large. 
After  the  presentation  of  petitions,  and  some  other  routine 
business,  Lord  J.  Russell  moved  that  the  order  of  the  day 
be  read  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill.  This 
having  been  done  accordingly,  he  rose  again  and  said,  '  I 
move  that  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time.' 

The  anti-reformers  expected  a  long  discussion  on  this 
motion,  and  very  few  of  them  were  in  their  places.  Sir  J. 
Scarlett,  the  only  leading  member  of  the  Opposition 
present,  attempted  to  speak  against  time,  in  order  to  give 
his  friends  an  opportunity  of  coming  up  to  the  division ; 
but  he  quailed  before  the  vehement  shouts  of  '  divide  '  with 
which  he  was  met,  and,  after  persisting  for  a  few  minutes, 
during  which  his  voice  was  drowned  by  the  clamour,  he 
gave  way,  and  the  House  proceeded  to  the  division,  when 
the  numbers  were : 

For  the  third  reading        .        .        »        •        .        .113 
Against     .        .        .        ......      53 

Majority      . 55 

These  numbers  sufficiently  indicate  that  both  sides  of  the 
House  had  been  taken  by  surprise,  and  ne  sooner  were  the 
doors  re-opened  after  the  division,  than  the  members  who 
had  been  shut  out  came  flocking  in.     Among  them  were 
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Sir  R.  Peel  and  Sir  C.  "Wetherell,  who  were  received  by 
the  exulting  majority  with  peals  of  derisive"  laughter,  which 
lasted  for  some  minutes.  It  was  the  first  time  the  majority 
had  fairly  stolen  a  march  on  their  opponents,  and  they 
were  naturally  not  a  little  triumphant. 

After  the  discussion  of  a  rider,  providing  against  the 
contingency  of  the  king's  decease  before  the  bill  could 
come  into  operation,  and  the  consideration  and  adoption 
of  some  unimportant  ministerial  amendments,  Lord  J. 
Russell  once  more  rose,  and  said :  '  Sir,  I  now  move  that 
this  bill  do  pass.'  The  Opposition  were  not  to  be  taken  by 
surprise  this  time.  They  were  now  in  full  force ;  and 
so,  on  the  motion  thus  laconically  proposed,  a  discussion 
extending  over  the  evenings  of  the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  of 
September,  ensued.  At  length,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  22nd  of  September,  the  House  divided  for 
the  last  time,  when  the  numbers  were : 

For  the  question  that  the  bill  do  now  pass        .        .    345 
Against 239 

Majority 106 

Thus  at  length  the  measure,  on  which  the  House  of 
Commons  had  been  almost  continuously  engaged  during 
nearly  three  months  of  extraordinary  labour  and  unusually 
protracted  sittings,  at  last  passed.  And  now  the  eyes  of 
all  men  were  turned  towards  the  upper  House.  They  had 
long  been  inquiring  and  were  every  day  asking  more 
anxiously  as  the  critical  moment  approached,  '  What  will 
the  Lords  do?'  Reformers  asked  the  question,  anti- 
reformers  asked  it,  ministers  asked  it.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  whatever,  that  if  the  peers  consulted  their  own 
opinions  and  inclinations,  the  bill  would  be  flung  out  by 
an  overwhelming  majority ;  but  it  was  still  fondly  hoped 
by  the  administration  and  its  supporters,  that  despair  of 
ultimate  success  and  dread  of  consequences  would  cause 
them  to  respect  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  lower 
House  and  of  the  nation.  In  order  to  secure  this  result, 
the  friends  of  the  bill  brought  every  possible  influence  to 
bear  on  the  Lords.  The  press  alternately  soothed  and 
threatened  now  the  spiritual  and  now  the  temporal  peers. 
Throughout  the  country,  meetings  were  being  held  and 
resolutions  adopted  which  would,   it  was  hoped,  convince 
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the  upper  House  that  the  people  did  not,  as  the  enemies  of 
the  bill  industriously  asserted,  waver  in  their  attachment 
to  it.  At  these  meetings,  which  were  both  numerous  and 
enthusiastic,  petitions  were  adopted,  praying  the  Lords, 
often  in  very  outspoken  language,  to  carry  through  the 
measure  with  all  possible  dispatch. 

The  people,  thus  up  and  doing,  were  not  kept  long  in 
suspense.  We  have  already  related  that  the  bill  passed  the 
Commons  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  September,  and  on 
the'  evening  of  the  same  day  it  was  carried  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  lord  chancellor  took  his  seat  and  opened 
the  business  precisely  at  five  o'clock ;  but  though  it  was 
well  known  that  the  proceedings  of  the  evening  would  be 
only  of  a  formal  character,  such  was  the  interest  felt  in 
the  bill,  that  long  before  that  hour  there  was  a  very 
numerous  attendance  of  peers,  and  the  space  before  the 
throne  was  crowded  with  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  had  been  most  active  and  determined  in 
their  opposition  to  the  measure.  No  sooner  had  the 
chancellor  taken  his  seat  on  the  woolsack,  than  the  deputy 
usher  of  the  black  rod  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  announced 
a  message  from  the  Commons.  The  Lords,  who  had 
hitherto  been  conversing  in  groups  in  different  parts  of  the 
House,  now  took  their  seats,  and  perfect  stillness  pre- 
vailed, until  the  doors  by  which  messages  from  the  House 
of  Commons  are  received  were  thrown  open,  and  Lord 
Althorp  and  Lord  J.  Russell  entered,  followed  by  more 
than  a  hundred  members,  all  staunch  supporters  of  the  bill. 

The  lord  chancellor  advanced  to  the  bar  with  the  usual 
formalities,  and  received  the  bill  from  the  hands  of  Lord  J. 
Russell,  who  said  with  a  firm  voice  :  '  This,  my  lord,  is  a  bill 
to  amend  the  representation  of  the  people  of  England  and 
Wales,  which  the  House  of  Commons  have  agreed  to,  and 
to  which  they  desire  the  concurrence  of  your  lordships.' 
These  words  were  followed  by  a  loud  cry  of  '  hear,  hear,' 
from  the  deputation,  which  was  met  by  a  cry  of  '  order ' 
from  some  of  the  peers.  The  deputation,  instead  of  at 
once  retiring,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  retained  their 
position  at  the  bar  of  the  House. 

The  lord  chancellor,  having  returned  to  the  woolsack, 
communicated  to  their  lordships  the  nature  of  the  message 
in  the  usual  form ;  but  such  was  felt  to  be  the  solemnity  of 
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the  occasion,  and  such  the  deep  feeling,  with  which  the 
chancellor  pronounced  these  words  of  course,  that  the 
formula  which  usually  passes  unnoticed  was  listened  to 
with  deep  and  breathless  attention. 

Earl  Grey  was  not  in  the  House  at  the  moment  when 
the  message  was  brought  up,  and,  in  consequence  of  bis 
absence,  an  embarrassing  pause  ensued.  At. length  he 
entered,  and  said :  '  My  lords,  I  was  not  present  when  the 
bill  for  effecting  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people 
was  brought  from  the  House  of  Commons ;  I  beg,  however, 
to  move,  "  That  the  bill  be  read  a  first  time."  Having 
made  this  motion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  fix  a  day  for  the 
second  reading  of  this  bill ;  and  in  doing  this  I  have  no 
other  wish  than  to  consult  the  convenience  of  your  lord- 
ships. I  think  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  should  not  be 
taken  sooner  than  Friday  se'nnight,  nor  later  than  Monday 
se'nnight.  It  will  perhaps  meet  the  convenience  of  all 
parties  if  I  fix  the  reading  for  Monday  se'nnight.' 

This  pi'oposal  having  been  agreed  to,  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  retired. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  anti-reformers  were  idle 
at  this  important  crisis.  They  too,  as  has  already  been 
.intimated,  had  been  eagerly  asking  the  question,  'What 
will  the  Lords  do  ? '  And  they  were  straining  every  nerve 
to  induce  them  to  throw  out  the  bill.  Already  Lord  Eldon, 
whose  advanced  age  and  long  tenure  of  the  great  seal  gave 
him  no  little  influence  in  the  House  of  Lords,  had  declared, 
amidst  the  marked  applauses  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
(the  king's  brother)  and  many  other  anti-reforming  peers, 
that  they  would  do  their  duty;  and  every  one  perfectly 
well  knew  what  that  expression  meant  in  his  mouth.  In 
Dublin,  in  Nottingham,  in  Kingsb ridge,  and  many  other 
places,  the  anti-reformers  were  busily  engaged  in  getting 
up  petitions,  which,  if  not  numerously,  were  '  respectably  ' 
signed,  and  were  sure  to  be  thankfully  and  respectfully 
welcomed  by  the  majority  of  the  assembly  to  which  they 
were  addressed.  At  this  momentous  crisis,  too,  Lord 
Ashley,  an  anti-reformer,  came  forward  to  contest  the 
representation  of  the  county  of  Dorset  with  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
who  was  already  in  the  field ;  and  it  was  hoped  by  anti- 
reformers  that  his  personal  popularity  and  family  influence 
would  win  him  a  triumph,  which  would  give  some  colour  to 
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the  assertions  they  were  industriously  propagating,  that  the 
nation  was  cooling  down  in  its  zeal  for  reform,  and  that  a 
reaction  had  begun.  They  were  also  making  great  use  of 
the  queen's  name  ;  while  the  reformers,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  strongly  insisting  that  Lord  Howe,  her  chamberlain, 
and  other  officers  of  her  household,  who  were  members  of 
the  House  of  Peers,  should  be  required  either  to  support 
the  bill  or  resign  their  offices. 

At  length  the  anxiously-expected  3rd  of  October  arrived, 
and  now  the  question,  '  What  will  the  Lords  do  ?  '  must 
receive  its  answer.  After  the  presentation  and  discussion  of 
a  large  number  of  petitions,  most  of  them  in  favour  of  the 
bill,  but  some  of  them  in  opposition  to  it,  the  order  of  the 
day  for  its  second  reading  was  read,  and  then,  amidst  deep 
silence,  Earl  Grey  advanced  to  the  table  to  address  the 
House  in  support  of  it.     It  was  a  solemn  moment — one  of 
the  most  solemn  that  has  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the 
British  senate.     The  eyes  of  the  whole  nation — we  may 
almost  say  of  the  whole  world— wei-e  fixed  on  the  Lords, 
and  they  felt  it.     And  the  premier  was  now  standing  before 
them  to  propose  to  an  assembly — the  majority  of  which  he 
knew  regarded  him  with  a  hostile  respect — a  measure  which 
he  had  taken  up  in  his  youth,  for  which  he  had  carried  on 
what   seemed   a   hopeless   and   almost   quixotic  struggle, 
through  all  the  best  years  of  his  long  public  life,  and  which 
he  was  now  in  his  old  age  enabled  to  bring  forward  as  the 
first  minister  of  the  crown.  There  he  stood,  with  his  nobly- 
formed  brow  plainly  betokening  a  meditative  mind  and  a 
spotless  soul,  an  eye  sparkling  with  intelligence,   and  a 
patrician  countenance  and  bearing  which  awed  while  it 
attracted,  and  indicated  boldness  and  firmness  associated 
with  wisdom  and  prudence.     There  was  a  majesty  in  his 
manner  that  proclaimed  the  statesman.     The  solemnity  of 
the  moment  was  felt  by  all,  but  by  none  more  than  the 
earl  himself.     The  recollections  of  the  past  and  the  respon- 
sibilities  of  the  present  rushed  into  his  mind  with  over- 
powering force.     He  essayed  to  speak,  but  his  agitation 
deprived  him  of  utterance,  and  notwithstanding  the  sympa- 
thetic and  encouraging  cheers  which  proceeded  from  eveiy 
part  of  the  House,  he  was  compelled  to  restime  his  seat.    In 
a  few  moments  he  rose  again,  spoke  in  a  very  low  tone, 
which  grew  louder  as  he  proceeded,  until  each  word  became 
vol..  i.  h 
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distinctly  audible  in  every  corner  of  the  House.  Less 
rhetorical  than  his  great  colleague  Lord  Brougham,  he  was 
not  less  eloquent,  and  the  matter  of  his  speech  secured 
a  continuance  of  that  riveted  attention  which  his  demea- 
nour, character,  and  subject  had  commanded  before  he 
commenced. 

'  In  the  coarse  of  a  long  political  life,  which  has  extended 
to  half  a  century,  I  have  had  the  honour  of  proposing  to 
this  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  amidst  circum- 
stances of  much  difficulty  and  danger,  in  seasons  of  great 
political  convulsion  and  violence,  many  questions  affecting 
the  government  of  the  political  interests  of  this  country,  as 
well  as  the  government  of  its  domestic  concerns.     If  at 
such  times,  speaking  as  I  did  in  the  presence  of  some  of 
the  greatest  men  that  have  ever  graced  this  country,  I 
experienced  awe  and  trepidation,  it  was,  as  your  lordships 
will  readily  believe,  nothing  to  the  emotions  which  affect 
me  now,  when  I  am  about  to  propose  to  the  consideration 
of  your  lordships  a  question  involving  the  dearest  interests 
of  the  nation — a  question  for  the  consequences  of  which  I 
am  more  responsible  than  any  man — a  question  which  has 
been  designated  as  subversive  of  the  constitution,  as  revo- 
lutionary, as  destructive  of  chartered  rights  and  privileges, 
and  as  tending  to  produce  general  confusion  throughout  the 
empire,  but  which  I  solemnly  and  deliberately  feel  to  contain 
changes  that  are  necessary  ;  to  be  a  measure  of  peace  and 
conciliation,  and  one  on  the  acceptance   or   rejection  of 
which  I  believe  depends,  on  the  one  hand,  tranquillity, 
prosperity,  and  concord, — on  the  other,  the  continuance  of 
a  state  of  political  discontentment  from  which  those  feelings 
must  arise  which  are  naturally  generated  by  such  a  condi- 
tion of  the  public  mind.    Those  members  of  the  House  who 
have  observed  the  political  conduct  of  so  humble  an  indi- 
vidual as  myself  are  aware  that  I  have  always  been  the 
advocate  of  reform.     In  1786  I  voted  for  reform.     I  sup- 
ported Mr.  Pitt  in  his  motion  for  shortening  the  duration 
of  parliaments.     I  gave  my  best  assistance  to  the  measure 
of  reform   introduced   by   Mr.  Flood  before   the  French 
revolution.     On  one  or  two  occasions  I  originated  motions 
Dn  the  subject.     Although  I  have  reverted  to  these  facts 
in  my  previous  political  career,  I  do  not  stand  here  to  advo- 
cate the  measure  of  reform  on  the  ground  that  I  have  never 
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swerved  from  maintaining  the  necessity  and  expediency  of 
its  adoption;  I  am  bound  to  entertain  the  conviction  that  in 
proposing  a  measure  affecting  the  mighty  interests  of  the 
state,  the  course  I  take  is  called  for  by  justice  and  neces- 
sity, and  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  country.  Tour 
lordships  cannot  have  forgotten  the  agitation  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  country  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  session — the  general  discontent  that  pervaded 
every  part  of  the  empire — society  almost  disorganised — 
the  distress  that  reigned  in  the  manufacturing'  districts — 
the  influence  of  the  numerous  associations  that  grew  out  of 
that  distress — the  sufferings  of  the  agricultural  population 
— the  nightly  alarms,  burnings,  and  popular  disturbances, 
approaching  almost  to  the  very  skirts  of  the  metropolis — 
the  general  feeling  of  doubt  and  apprehension  observable 
in  every  countenance.  ISToble  lords  will,  no  doubt,  recollect 
these  events ;  but  I  recollect,  in  addition,  that  there  pre- 
vailed a  general  growing  desire  for  the  adoption  of  some 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform.  If  the  anxiety  to  urge 
forward  that  question  had  ever  slept,  it  was  only  in  ap- 
pearance and  partially,  never  really  or  completely.  On  the 
arrival  of  a  season  of  difficulty  the  question  was  stirred 
anew, — a  circumstance  which  of  itself  demonstrated  the 
necessity  of  having  it  speedily  settled.  But  granting  that 
a  measure  of  parliamentary  reform  is  necessary,  why  have 
ministers  gone  to  the  extent  of  this  measure,  which,  in  the 
language  of  many,  is  revolutionary  in  spirit  and  subversive 
of  the  best  principles  of  the  British  constitution  ?  I  hope 
to  answer  this  question  satisfactorily,  and  to  prove  to  your 
lordships  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  measure  that  is  not 
founded  on  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution, — 
nothing  that  is  not  perfectly  consistent  with  the  ancient 
practices  of  that  constitution, — and  nothing  that  might 
not  be  adopted  with  perfect  safety  to  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  all  orders  of  the  state,  and  particularly  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  that  order  to  which  your  lordships 
belong.  Is  it  possible  that  the  boroughs  called  nomination 
boroughs  can  longer  be  permitted  to  exist,  when  the  people 
see  the  scenes  which  disgrace  every  election, — when  they 
witness  the  most  gross  and  scandalous  corruption  practised 
without  disguise, — when  the  sale  of  seats  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  a  matter  of  equal  notoriety  with  the  open 
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return  of  nominees  of  noble  and  wealthy  persons  to  that 
House, — when  the  people  see  these  things  passing  before 
their  eyes  as  often  as  a  general  election  takes  place, — and 
when,  turning  from  such  sights,  they  read  the  Wessons  of 
their  youth,  and  consult  the  writings  of  the  expounders  of 
the  laws  and  constitution,  where  they  find  such  practices 
stated  to  be  at  once  illegal  and  inconsistent  with  the 
people's  rights,  and  where  they  may  discover  that  the 
privileges  which  they  see  a  few  individuals  converting 
into  a  means  of  personal  profit  are  privileges  which  have 
been  conferred  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  ?  It  is  with 
these  views  that  the  government  has  considered  that  the 
boroughs  which  are  called  nomination  boroughs  ought  to 
be  abolished.  In  looking  at  these  boroughs,  we  found 
that  some  of  them  were  incapable  of  correction,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  extend  their  constituency.  Some  of  them 
consisted  only  of  the  sites  of  ancient  boroughs,  which, 
however,  might  perhaps  in  former  times  have  been  very  fit 
places  to  return  members  to  Parliament ;  in  others,  the 
constituency  was  insignificantly  small,  and  from  their  local 
situation  incapable  of  receiving  any  increase;  so  that,  upon 
the  whole,  this  gangrene  of  our  representative  system  bade 
defiance  to  all  remedies  but  that  of  excision.'  After  dwell- 
ing at  great  length  on  the  provisions  of  the  measure, 
replying  to  the  objections  which  bad  been  urged  against 
it,  and  referring  to  the  dangers  which  would  arise  from  its 
rejection,  he  then  proceeded  : 

'  I  especially  beg  the  spiritual  portion  of  your  lordships 
to  pause  and  reflect.  The  prelates  of  the  empire  have  not 
a  more  firm  friend  than  I.  But  if  this  bill  should  be  thrown 
out  by  a  narrow  majority,  and  the  scale  should  be  turned 
by  their  votes,  what  would  be  their  situation  ?  "  Let  them 
set  their  houses  in  order."*  I  have  said,  and  I  am  not  the 
man  to  recall  what  I  have  said,  that  by  this  measure  I  am 
prepared  to  stand  or  fall.  The  question  of  my  continuance 
in  office  for  one  hour  will  depend  on  the  prospect  of  my 

*  This  phrase,  as  we  shall  see  by  the  sequel,  gave  great  offence  to  the 
prelates.  It  must  he  admitted  that  they  had  some  reason  to  complain, 
when  we  consider  the  whole  of  the  passage  from  which  it  was  quoted.  '  Set 
thine  house  in  order ;  for  thou  must  die,  and  not  live '  (2  Kings  xx.  1 ; 
Isaiah  xxxviii.  1).  I  almost  think,  judging  from  Earl  Grey's  general 
character,  that  he  used  the  expression  inadvertently,  without  remembering 
the  context.     Certainly  it  was  not  his  habit  to  employ  such  menaces. 
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being  able  to  carry  through  that  which  I  consider  so  im- 
portant to  the  tranquillity,  to  the  safety,  and  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  country.  I  must  repeat,  that  no  danger  which 
might  be  attendant  on  the  rejection  of  this  measure  could 
be  obviated  by  the  introduction  of  one  of  less  efficiency. 
At  all  events,  if  such  a  measure  is  introduced,  it  will  not 
be  by  me.  I  am  convinced  that  the  people  will  not  cease 
to  urge  their  rights;  and  if  your  lordships  should  reject 
this  bill,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  you  will  hereafter 
have  to  consider  a  measure  in  which  much  greater  conces- 
sions will  be  demanded.  Most  fervently  do  I  pray  that  the 
Almighty  Being  will  so  guide  and  direct  your  lordships' 
counsels,  that  your  ultimate  decision  may  be  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  glory,  the  good  of  his  church,  the  safety, 
welfare,  and  honour  of  the  king  and  the  people.' 

Lord  Wharncliffe,  one  of  the  most  moderate  of  the 
opponents  of  the  bill,  and  who  candidly  admitted  the 
desirableness  and  necessity  of  a  considerable  reform  in 
Parliament,  followed,  and,  at  the  close  of  a  long  speech 
against  the  bill,  moved  that  it  should  be  rejected.  At  a 
subsequent  period  of  the  evening,  finding  that  the  terms  of 
this  proposition  were  unusual,  and  might  be  regarded  as 
insulting  to  the  House  of  Commons,  he  desired  to  substitute 
for  it  the  customary  formula,  '  That  the  bill  be  read  a 
second  time  this  day  six  months.'  Ministers  resisted  this 
change,  wishing  to  retain  the  advantage  which  the  motion 
as  originally  worded  gave  them  in  debate.  However,  after 
a  long  discussion,  they  yielded  to  the  majority,  and  allowed 
the  amendment  to  be  couched  in  the  usual  terms. 

Lord  Melbourne — courteous,  candid,  sensible,  and  in- 
offensive— addressed  the  House  on  the  second  day  of  the 
debate.  He  said  that  he  had  opposed  reform  as  much  as 
any  man.  He  had  opposed  the  extension  of  the  suffrage 
to  the  great  towns  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham ;  but 
he  had  done  so  because  he  felt  that  if  that  measure  were 
granted,  it  must  lead  to  farther  measures ;  and  his  whole 
speech  showed  that  he  supported  the  bill  rather  because  he 
dreaded  the  consequences  of  a  refusal  of  concession  to  the 
demands  of  the  people  than  because  he  loved  reform.  In 
the  course  of  his  observations,  he  said  that  he  could  not 
concur  in  the  censure  which  had  been  passed  on  the  House 
of  Commons  for  the  time  and  consideration  they  had  be 
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stowed  on  the  bill.  It  was  perfectly  impossible  that  they 
could  have  done  otherwise ;  and  he  did  not  think  that  any 
time  had  been  needlessly  consumed,  or  that  the  delay  had 
been  at  all  extravagant,  considering  the  great  importance 
of  the  measure  adopted  by  them. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  sitting  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
spoke  strongly  against  the  measure.  On  all  occasions,  but 
especially  on  this,  he  was  sure  to  be  listened  to  with 
attention  ;  but  this  attention  was  a  tribute  paid  rather  to 
his  high  character  and  his  fame  as  a  warrior  than  to  his 
capacity  as  a  statesman  or  his  merits  as  a  speaker.  The 
commencement  of  his  speeches  was  indeed  usually  effec- 
tive, from  the  strong  common- sense  view  which  he  took  of 
the  question  before  the  House ;  but,  unhappily  for  himself 
and  his  auditors,  he  never  knew  when  to  stop,  and  often 
destroyed  the  favourable  impression  he  had  made  in  the 
beginning  of  his  address  by  continuing  to  speak  after  his 
ideas  were  exhausted.  His  speeches  were  rendered  still 
more  tedious  by  a  defective  elocution,  caused  by  the  loss  of 
several  of  his  teeth,  which  often  prevented  many  consecu- 
tive sentences  from  being  heard  even  by  the  most  attentive 
listener.  He  explained  and  defended  his  conduct  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  reform ;  he  stated  his  objec- 
tions to  the  present  measure  ;  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  under  the  system  it  established  the  king  would  not  be 
able  to  carry  on  the  government  of  this  country,  on  the 
principles  on  which  governments  had  been  conducted  at 
any  former  period ;  and  declared  his  intention  of  voting 
against  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

Lord  Brougham  delivered  his  opinions  on  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 7th.  As  they  have  been  published  in  the  well-known 
collection  of  his  speeches,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
attempt  to  give  an  account  here  of  one  of  the  most  able 
and  eloquent  addresses  ever  delivered  in  either  House  of 
Parliament.  He  concluded  by  imploring  the  House  not  to 
reject  the  bill. 

Lord  Lyndhurst — inferior  to  Lord  Brougham  alone  in 
the  power  of  his  eloquence,  and  greatly  his  superior  in  tact 
and  mental  agility — rose  to  reply.  He  expressed  the  feel- 
ing of  all  present  when  he  characterised  his  great  rival's 
speech  as  an  elegant  and  splendid  display,  never  surpassed 
on  any  former  occasion  even  by  his  noble  friend  himself. 
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He  dwelt  at  great  length,  on  what  he  denominated  the  revo- 
lutionary violence  of  the  measure ;  and  in  reference  to  the 
argument  that,  inasmuch  as  they  assented  to  the  principle 
of  the  bill,  they  should  read  it  a  second  time,  he  replied 
that  they  assented  to  its  object,  but  they  opposed  its  prin- 
ciple. After  mentioning  several  objections  he  entertained 
to  the  measure,  the  noble  lord  thus  proceeded : 

'  But  all  these  objections  vanish  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  the  aggregate  consideration  I  am  now  about 
to  mention.  The  bill  takes  157  members  from  the  aristo- 
cratic part  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  gives  back  65  in 
the  shape  of  county  members  ;  but  it  gives  also  50  mem- 
bers to  the  populous  towns,  to  be  elected  by  such  a  consti- 
tuency as  I  have  described.  What  would  the  representatives 
of  such  places  be  ?  We  may  judge  by  the  pei'sons  who  are 
at  present  the  favourite  candidates.  The  difference  is  not 
a  difference  of  50  members,  but  a  difference  of  100  ;  for  50 
are  taken  from  the  aristocratic  part  and  given  to  the  demo- 
cratic part  of  the  House.  But  then  there  are  35  more  to 
be  taken  away  ;  so  that  in  fact  the  aristocratic  part  of  the 
House  will  lose  135  members.  The  same  consequences  will 
result  in  Scotland,  where  the  democratic  part  of  the  menr 
bers  will  utterly  overwhelm  the  aristocratic  part.  Then  look 
at  Ireland.  Three-fourths  of  the  representation  of  Ireland 
will  be  in  the  power  of  the  Catholics.  I  must  say,  that  I 
think  the  whole  will  form  what  the  noble  duke  near  me  has 
described — namely,  a  fierce  and  democratic  assembly.'  He 
then  proceeded  to  state  what  he  conceived  would  be  the 
consequence  of  this  change.  He  believed  that  Earl  Grey 
and  his  associates,  after  having  opened  the  floodgates,  would 
be  carried  away  by  the  torrent — that  a  republic  would  be 
established — that  the  Protestant  church  in  Ireland  would 
be  destroyed,  and  church  property  in  both  kingdoms  con- 
fiscated. 

'  This,'  he  concluded,  '  is  the  crisis  of  your  lordships' 
fate :  if  you  now  abdicate  the  trust  reposed  in  you,  you 
will  never  be  able  to  resume  those  trusts  ;  your  rights,  your 
titles,  and  the  liberties  of  the  country  will  be  trampled  in 
the  dust.  The  guardianship  of  the  constitution  has  been 
intrusted  to  you  ;  and  if  it  should  be  despoiled  while  in  you? 
custody^  the  blame  will  rest  with  you,  and  with  you  only. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  preserve  it  unimpaired,  you 
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will  receive  the  thanks  of  all  reasonable  men  of  the  present 
generation,  and  your  memory  will  live  in  the  gratitude  of 
posterity,  to  whom,  by  your  instrumentality,  the  invaluable 
blessings  of  the  British  constitution  will  have  been  trans- 
mitted uuinjured  and  undiminished.' 

Lord  Tenterden,  the  chief-justice,  gave  utterance  to 
the  prevailing  wish  and  opinion  of  the  legal  profession 
when  he  announced  that  it  was  his  intention  to  vote  for  the 
rejection  of  the  bill.  Dr.  Howley,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
followed  him.  No  prelate  had  ever  more  worthily  filled 
the  throne  of  Lanfranc,  Anselm,  Beeket,  and  Laud,  and 
none  had  ever  more  fully  commanded  the  reverence  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Briefly,  hesitatingly,  and  with  evident 
deep  feeling,  he  declared  that  he  should  have  supported  a 
moderate  reform,  but  that  this  bill  he  regarded  as  destruc- 
tive. 'If,'  he  concluded,  'it  should  be  your  lordships' 
pleasure  to  pass  this  bill,  I  shall  rejoice  if  I  find  my  appre- 
hensions groundless  ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  your  lordships 
should  deem  it  expedient  to  throw  the  bill  out,  and  that 
popular  violence — which  I  do  not  anticipate — should  result 
from  this  proceeding  I  will  cheerfully  bear  my  share  of  the 
general  calamity,  and  I  shall  have  the  consolation,  for  the 
few  years  or  days  I  may  have  to  live,  of  reflecting  that 
have  not  been  actuated  by  sinister  motives,  but  that  I 
opposed  the  bill  fairly  and  in  perfect  purity  of  heart, 
believing  it  to  be  mischievous  in  its  tendency  and  dangerous 
to  the  fabric  of  the  constitution.'  It  was  evident,  from 
the  assenting  cheers  of  the  bishops  behind  him,  that  the 
venerable  prelate  uttered  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the 
episcopal  bench.  These  declarations  of  the  heads  of  the 
legal  and  clerical  professions,  though  not  unexpected,  were 
ominous  of  the  fate  of  the  bill.  The  Duke  of  Sussex,  the 
king's  brother,  declared  that  he  should  vote  for  the  bill,  and 
his  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  briefly  announced  his 
intention  to  vote  against  it. 

The  morning  of  the  8th  of  October  was  already  far  spent 
when  Lord  Grey  at  length  rose  to  reply.  He  retorted  with 
telling  effect  upon  Lord  Lyndhurst  the  charge  of  inconsist- 
ency, which  that  noble  lord  had  insinuated  against  him ; 
and  after  some  remarks  in  defence  of  the  bill,  he  thus  con- 
cluded : 

'  I  have  observed  symptoms  of  an  intention  to  attack 
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government  -with  a  view  to  overthrow  it.  All  I  can  say- 
is  this,  that  to  this  measure,  or  to  a  measure  of  the  samo 
extent,  I  am  pledged.  A  noble  and  learned  lord  has  said 
that  if  I  abandon  office,  it  would  be  a  culpable  abandonment 
of  the  king.  It  is  for  me  to  consider  what  I  will  do.  I 
certainly  will  not  abandon  the  king  as  long  as  I  can  be  of 
any  use  to  him.  I  am  bound  to  the  king  by  obligations  of 
gratitude,  greater  perhaps  than  any  subject  ever  owed  to 
a  sovereign,  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  he  has  extended 
to  me  his  confidence  and  support,  and  for  the  indulgence 
with  which  he  has  accepted  my  offers  and  best  endeavours 
to  serve  him.  But  I  can  only  be  a  useful  servant  to  the 
king  whilst  I  am  able  to  carry  measures  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  security  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  my  own 
chai'acter.  If  I  should  once  lose  my  character,  the  king 
had  better  have  any  man  in  the  world  for  his  servant  rather 
than  me ;  for  as  for  abilities,  I  pretend  not  to  them,  nor  to 
the  other  qualifications  which  long  habits  of  office  give. 
All  that  I  can  pretend  to  is,  an  honest  zeal,  a  desire  to  do 
my  duty  in  the  best  way  I  can,  sensible  of  my  deficiencies, 
but  feeling  that  there  is  no  personal  sacrifices  I  am  not 
bound  to  make  for  my  king,  whose  friendship  to  me  can 
never  be  obliterated  from  my  heart,  whatever  may  happen,  to 
the  last  moment  of  my  existence.  Place  was  not  sought  by 
me.  I  can  appeal  to  the  history  of  my  whole  life  to  prove 
that  I  do  not  desire  office.  I  found  myself  in  a  situation 
in  which  I  thought  that  I  could  not  shrink  from  serving 
my  country  and  my  king,  and  I  accepted  office  very  much 
against  my  inclination.  I  have  lived  a  long  life  of  exclu- 
sion from  office.  I  have  no  official  habits.  I  possess  not 
the  knowledge  that  official  habits  confer.  I  am  fond  of 
retirement ;  and  in  domestic  life  I  live  happy  in  the  bosom 
of  my  family.  Nothing  but  a  strong  sense  of  duty  would 
have  tempted  me  to  embark  on  these 

"  stormy  seas, 
Bankrupt  of  life,  but  prodigal  of  ease." 

I  have  quitted  my  retirement  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  my 
country  and  my  king,  whom  I  shall  continue  to  serve  as 
long  as  his  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  require  me ;  but  if 
Parliament  and  the  country  withdraw  their  confidence  from 
me,  and  I  find  that  I  can  no  longer  be  a  useful  servant  to 
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the  king,  I  will  resign  office ;  and  when  in  retirement,  I 
shall  at  least  be  able  to  look  back  to  having  done  my  best 
to  serve  both  king  and  country.' 

These  words  extorted  loud  cheers  of  assent  and  approval 
not  only  from  the  supporters  of  the  ministry,  but  from  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  many  of  the  Opposition  peers ; 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  speech,  all  sides  expressed 
their  sympathy  by  clapping  of  hands  and  stamping  of  feet 
— marks  of  approbation  which,  if  not  altogether  unprece- 
dented in  the  House  of  Lords,  were  very  unusual. 

After  a  few  words  of  explanation  from  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Lord  Lyndhurst,  the  House  divided,  when 
there  appeared : 


For  the  amendment :    Present 

Proxies 

Against    .         .        .     Present 
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49—199 
128 

30—158 


Proxies 

Majority  against  the  second  reading    ...       41 

The  House  adjourned  at  twenty  minutes  past  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

Meanwhile  the  French  were  engaged  in  abolishing  the 
hereditary  peerage ;  an  event  which,  though  not  much 
referred  to,  was  no  doubt  a  good  deal  in  the  thoughts  of 
noble  lords — producing  different  results,  according  to  the 
various  constitutions  of  their  minds  and  the  different  ways 
in  which  it  was  regarded.  By  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  it  was  hailed  as  an  omen  of  what  was  coming  in 
England. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    REFORM  BILL   CARRIED. 

Never  perhaps  had  the  whole  English  nation  been  in  such 
a  state  of  feverish  and  excited  expectation  as  on  that 
Saturday,  the  8th  day  of  October,  1831 — on  the  dawn  of 
which  we  left  the  peers  walking  out  of  their  own  House, 
after  having  thrown  out  the  Reform  Bill.  The  news  spread 
through  the  country  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  producing 
wherever  it  came  alarm,  disappointment,  or  indignation. 
Every  man  felt  as  if  he  were  walking  on  ground  from 
which  a  volcano  might  burst  forth.  The  people  could  do 
nothing,  think  of  nothing,  talk  of  nothing,  but  '  the  bill.' 
The  very  women  and  children  caught  the  contagion  of  the 
prevalent  feeling,  and  were  ardent  reformers  or  violent 
anti-reformers.  By  the  Tories  the  intelligence  was  wel- 
comed with  an  exultation  which  was  largely  chastened 
with  alarm.  But  the  former  feeling  they  were  compelled 
to  repress,  for  the  reformers  were  not  in  a  mood  to  tolerate 
its  manifestation.  By  these  latter  the  tidings  were  received 
with  a  deep  feeling  of  exasperation,  which  only  needed  a 
leader  and  a  distinct  aim  in  order  to  produce  great  results. 
A  stirring  word  thrown  among  the  multitude  at  that 
moment  might  have  produced  a  revolution.  But  no  such 
word  was  spoken;  indeed  the  leaders  of  the  movement, 
while  desiring  that  the  popular  enthusiasm  should  be  sus- 
tained, as  being  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  bill,  were 
also  anxious  that  it  should  be  curbed,  and  fully  alive  to 
the  destruction  that  might  result  from  its  possible  excesses. 
However,  expressions  of  disappointed  hope  and  fixed  re- 
solve were  not  wanting.  In  London  and  in  many  other 
towns  the  shops  were  closed,  and  the  bells  of  the  churches 
muffled.  The  shopkeepers  of  Spitalfields  decided  to  keep  a 
political  fast-day,  and  to  close  their  shops  on  the  following 
Wednesday.     A  run  for  gold  was  commenced,  and  caused 
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no  little  alarm  to  the  governors  of  the  Bank.  About  200 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  met  at  Willis's  Rooms, 
and  unanimously  agreed  that  resolutions  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Commons,  affirming  that  it  was 
expedient  to  declare  their  unaltered  and  undiminished 
attachment  to  the  great  measure  of  reform,  and  their 
determined  purpose  to  support  the  king's  ministers  in  the 
present  crisis  :  a  resolution  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
was  speedily  carried  out.  The  same  evening,  and  within 
twelve  hours  of  the  fatal  division,  the  common  council  met, 
and  passed  similar  resolutions. 

But  while  these  efforts  were  being  made  to  secure  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  bill,  the  popular  indignation  against 
the  authors  of  the  nation's  disappointment  was  being  loudly 
and  strongly  vented.  The  reforming  press,  at  once  express- 
ing and  stimulating  the  general  feeling,  threw  off  all  the 
restraints  it  had  hitherto  imposed  on  itself,  in  the  hope  of 
soothing  the  anti- reforming  lords  into  compliance  with  the 
nation's  desires.  The  abolition  of  the  House  of  Peers  was 
frequently  suggested.  Still  more  violent  was  the  language 
employed  by  the  orators  who  addressed  the  meetings  which 
were  now  again  being  held  in  every  part  of  the  metropolis 
and  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  whole  force  of  the  po- 
pular rage  was  directed  against  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  On  Monday,  October  10th,  a  great  crowd  assembled 
along  the  line  of  road  from  Whitehall  to  Parliament-street. 
The  obnoxious  peers  and  members  were  protected  from 
personal  violence  by  a  very  strong  party  of  the  new  police, 
but  they  were  received  with  roars  of  execration,  which  it 
was  said  at  the  time  would  have  drowned  a  peal  of  thunder. 
The  cheers  which  greeted  the  reforming  peers  and  members 
were  equally  loud.  The  bishops  especially  were  objects  ol 
popular  detestation,  and  could  not  appear  in  the  streets 
without  danger  of  personal  violence.  Many  of  the  temporal 
peers  were  assaulted  on  their  way  to  or  from  the  House. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
the  reformers,  was  personally  assailed,  and  his  house  was 
attacked  by  an  infuriated  mob.  The  Marquis  of  London- 
derry, riding  in  a  cabriolet,  was  stopped,  violently  struck, 
and  would  probably  have  been  murdered,  but  for  the  pre- 
sence of  mind  of  the  driver,  who  whipped  the  horse  forward 
into  a  gallop,  and  saved  his  master  from  the  exasperated 
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populace.  The  anti-reforming  peers — irritated  by  the 
treatment  to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  and  ascribing 
it  in  some  measure  to  the  language  employed  by  Earl  Grey 
and  other  ministerial  speakers  in  the  late  debate — loudly 
complained  of  the  alleged  remissness  of  the  government  in 
not  suppressing  violence,  which  tended  to  intimidate  the 
opponents  of  the  bill,  and  to  prevent  them  from  voting 
according  to  their  convictions.  This  impression  produced 
a  scene  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  evening  of  the  11th 
of  October,  almost  rivalling  in  the  violence  of  the  language 
employed  that  which  occurred  on  the  eve  of  the  dissolution. 
Of  all  the  assailants  of  the  church  at  this  time,  few  sur- 
passed Lord  King  in  the  frequency  or  bitterness  of  their 
invectives.  If  ever  there  was  a  good  hater  he  was  one, 
and  the  clergy,  and  especially  the  bishops,  were  the  objects 
of  his  peculiar  aversion.  He  took  every  opportunity  of 
attacking  them,  and  with  no  little  ability  and  effect.  At 
this  period  of  their  deep  unpopularity  his  assaults  were 
more  bitter  and  persistent  than  ever.  On  the  evening  in 
question  he  presented  a  petition  from  a  parish  in  Suffolk 
against  an  alleged  unjust  exaction  of  tithes  ;  and  in  doing 
so  made  some  very  severe  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  the 
clergy.  Lord  Ellenborough  called  him  to  order,  but  he 
persisted  in  the  same  line  of  offensive  remark. 

The  Earl  of  Suffield,  who  followed  him,  strongly  cen- 
sured the  conduct  of  the  bishops,  observing  that  if  they  had, 
as  usual,  supported  ministers  instead  of  opposing  them, 
they  would  have  carried  the  bill.  He  was  interrupted  and 
called  to  order  by  Lord  Carnarvon.  Hereupon  the  lord 
chancellor  interfered  ;  and  after  giving  his  opinion  on  the 
question  of  order,  added,  '  Good  God,  my  lords,  the  charge 
against  the  right  reverend  prelates  of  anything  like  self- 
interest  in  their  conduct  in  this  House  is  the  very  last 
imputation  that  can  be  made  against  them.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  bench  of  prelates  have  recently  departed  from  their 
habitual  course  of  supporting  all  administrations — it  may 
be  true  that  they  have  just  opposed  the  government  in  a 
great  national  measure — it  may  be  true  that  they  have 
thought  of  tripping-up  his  majesty's  government — ' 

Lord  Ellenborough:  'I  rise  to  order.' 

Earl  Grey :  '  I  very  much  regret  that  the  topic  has  been 
introduced.     To  discuss  the  motives  of  the  prelates  is  not 
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consistent  with  order,  and  I  think  the  noble  earl  has  rather 
overstepped  the  order  of  the  House.' 

The  Earl  of  Suffield:  '  I  regret  that  I  should  ever  deviate 
from  the  order  of  debate.  I  will  not  question  either  the 
votes  or  the  motives  of  the  right  reverend  prelates ;  but 
surely  I  have  a  right  to  review  their  recent  conduct  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  will  say,  then,  as  a  fact,  that  the  votes  of 
the  right  reverend  prelates  have  always  been  in  favour  of 
ministers ;  and  now  for  the  first  time,  when  government 
stands  in  need  of  their  votes  in  favour  of  a  great  national 
measure  intended  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  country,  I 
find  the  bench  of  bishops  have  turned  against  the  govern- 
ment.    This  I  state  as  a  fact,  and  I  will  state  more — ' 

Lord  Wynford  :  '  Order,  order,  order.' 

The  Bishop  of  London  :  '  I  concur  in  the  extreme  incon- 
venience of  introducing  such  topics  of  discussion ;  but  I 
will  not  sit  still  and  suffer  to  pass  unnoticed  the  observa- 
tions proceeding  from  the  woolsack.  I  did  not  take  any 
part  in  the  late  memorable  debate,  nor  have  I  expressed 
any  observations  or  uttered  any  opinions  on  the  object  of 
it ;  but  when  the  noble  lord  on  the  woolsack  went  so  far  as 
to  indulge  in  a  vein  of  sarcasm  on  the  bench  of  bishops — 
when  he  even  insinuated,  or  rather  asserted,  that  the  bench 
as  a  body  had  been  influenced  by  a  desire  to  trip-up  his 
majesty's  government,  I  speak  with  perfect  confidence  that 
no  such  thought  has  ever  entered  their  minds.  So  far  as 
the  interests  of  the  church  are  concerned,  not  one  of  them 
has  had  any  occasion  to  blame  his  majesty's  present  min- 
isters. Whether  the  bench  by  their  votes  on  a  recent 
occasion  have  pursued  a  course  of  wisdom,  is  a  different 
question ;  but  I  venture  to  assert  that  it  has  been  a  course 
of  conviction  and  integrity.' 

The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  said  a  few  words. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  by  far  the  ablest  and  the  most 
courageous  of  all  the  prelates,  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
speakers  in  the  House  of  Lords,  next  rose  to  vindicate  his 
brethren  from  the  attack  that  had  been  made  on  them. 
Usually  his  speeches  were  as  remarkable  for  the  calmness 
and  courtesy  of  their  manner  and  delivery  as  for  the  force 
and  fulness  of  their  matter;  but  on  this  occasion  he  spoke 
with  a  warmth  very  unusual,  to  him.  '  The  bishops,' he 
exclaimed,  '  have  opposed  this  measure  because,  in  their 
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consciences,  they  cannot  approve  it ;  and  they  are  ready  to 
brave  the  censures  of  the  mob,  even  when  urged  and  insti- 
gated by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  restrain  its  ebullitions. 
T  defy  any  noble  lord  to  state  a  single  instance  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  in  which  any  members  of  this  House 
have  been  so  vilified  and  insulted  as  the  bishops  have  been 
within  the  last  year,  and  that,  too,  by  men  of  the  highest 
station  in  his  majesty's  councils.  I  do  not  apologise  for 
my  warmth  ;  for  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  could 
be  cool  on  such  a  subject.  If  the  attack  on  the  bench  of 
bishops  had  been  made  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  to  that 
excitement  I  should  have  submitted ;  but  upon  the  mere 
presentation  of  a  petition,  and  that  a  petition  of  no  conse- 
quence, a  noble  lord  has  abused  the  church  as  the  great 
arch- disturber  of  all  order,  and  another  noble  lord  charged 
the  bishops  with  being  bound  together  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  liberties  of  the  country,  and  against  "  all  that 
could  constitute  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people."' 

Earl  Grey:  'What  the  right  reverend  prelate  has  uttered 
is  the  most  unprovoked,  the  most  intemperate,  and  the  most 
unfounded  insinuation  that  I  have  ever  heard  from  any 
member  of  this  House.  The  right  reverend  prelate  said 
that  every  man  who  has  spoken  from  this  side  of  the  House 
has  spoken  in  a  tone  of  sarcasm  and  reprobation  of  the 
recent  conduct  of  the  bishops.  I  ask  if  that  observation  is 
true,  and  if  it  could  with  truth  be  applied  to  the  few  words 
that  have  fallen  from  me  ? ' 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  here  attempted  to  explain,  but 
was  compelled  to  resume  his  seat  by  loud  cries  of  '  Down, 
down.' 

Earl  Grey  continued  :  '  I  appeal  to  every  noble  lord 
whether  there  was  anything  in  what  I  said  at  all  like  what 
the  right  reverend  prelate  attributed  to  me.  Did  I  not 
reprobate  the  discussion  altogether  ?  Did  I  not  state  it  as 
my  opinion  that  the  discussion  was  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  orders  of  the  House  ?  and  did  I  not  do  all  I  could 
to  stop  it?  On  what  ground,  then,  could  the  right  reverend 
prelate  make  an  attack  so  intemperate  and  so  utterly  with- 
out any  pretext  or  foundation  ?  I  ask  the  right  reverend 
prelate  whether  it  has  ever  been  my  custom  to  say  anything 
whatever  offensive  to  the  church,  or  anything  that  was  not 
in  support  of  it  ?     The  right  reverend  prelate  said  he  had 
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heard,  from  a  person  holding  the  highest  situation  in  the 
government,  frequent  attempts  to  degrade,  insult,  and  vilify 
the  church.  Whether  the  right  reverend  prelate  alluded 
to  me  or  to  my  noble  friend  on  the  woolsack,  I  know  not, 
hut  of  this  I  am  perfectly  sure,  that  of  neither  could  the 
observation  be  made  with  any  justice  or  truth.  The  right 
reverend  prelate  was  not  content  with  this  want  of  truth, 
but  he  uttered  it  with  an  appearance  of  a  spirit  that  but 
little  became  the  garment  he  wears.  It  was  the  grossest 
injustice  I  ever  heard.  He  said  that  those  who  were 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  public  peace,  and  were  bound 
to  support  the  institutions  of  the  country,  had  actually 
been  the  instigators  of  a  mob  to  insult  the  bench  of  bishops. 
I  cannot  conceal  the  contempt  and  indignation  with  which 
I  heard  the  charge.  I  dare  the  right  reverend  prelate  to 
state,  if  he  can,  one  single  syllable  of  truth  to  support  the 
falsest  and  most  calumnious  accusation  which  I  ever  heard. 
If  any  man  could  be  capable  of  such  conduct,  no  reproba- 
tion could  be  sufficiently  severe  against  him.  So  far  from 
encouraging  proceedings  such  as  the  right  reverend  prelate 
alludes  to,  I  am  one  of  the  very  first  who  would  exert  the 
full  powers  of  the  government  to  protect  those  whose  votes 
were  hostile  to  me.  I  call  on  the  right  reverend  prelate  to 
support  what  he  has  said  by  proofs.' 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter:  '  As  I  am  called  upon  to  produce 
proofs  of  what  I  asserted,  irregular  as  it  may  be  to  refer  to 
the  debates  which  have  recently  taken  place,  yet  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  my  case,  I  hope  for  the  indulgence 
of  your  lordships,  in  being  allowed  to  refer  to  the  proceed- 
ings in  question.  It  must  be  within  the  recollection  of 
every  noble  lord  who  hears  me,  that  in  the  first  night  of 
the  debate  on  the  bill,  the  noble  lord,  without  any  one  thing 
to  excite  him  from  the  bench  of  bishops,  had  thought  him- 
self justified  in  calling  on  the  bench  seriously  to  take  to 
mind  what  would  be  their  position  with  the  country,  if 
there  was  a  narrow  majority  of  lay  lords  against  the  bill, 
and  if  it  were  discovered  that  the  bishops  had  voted  with 
that  narrow  majority.  To  call  upon  any  set  of  men — to 
call  upon  one  of  the  great  states  of  the  realm  (as  they  are 
called  by  the  sages  of  the  law  and  by  the  law  itself) — to 
call  upon  them  by  way  of  menace  of  popular  indignation, 
has  the  tendency,  a  tendency  which  the  noble  lord  perhaps 
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little  suspected,  to  excite  the  odium  of  the  people.  Has 
not  that  odium  been  excited,  and  have  not  the  bench  of 
bishops  been  exposed  to  its  effects  ?  The  noble  lord 
assumed  the  character  of  a  prophet,  and  told  the  bishops 
"to  set  their  houses  in  order."  It  is  true  that  the  noble 
lord  did  not  conclude  the  sentence.  He  left  that  for  us  to 
do.  But  it  was  impossible  not  to  know  that  he  referred  to 
words  in  which  the  prophet  had  threatened  destruction. 
The  noble  lord  in  the  same  speech  took  special  care  to 
remind  the  bishops  that  certain  important  questions  were 
in  agitation,  which  might  take  the  turn  which  would  prove 
favourable  or  unfavourable  according  to  the  conduct  of  the 
bench  on  that  night.  What  are  those  questions  ?  If  the 
noble  lord  meant  that  schemes  of  confiscation  were  in  con- 
templation— that  the  bold  among  the  multitude  would  be 
encouraged,  and  the  multitude  goaded  on  to  more  imme- 
diate execution — then  indeed  I  could  conceive  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  bishops  on  that  night  might  have  the  effect  of 
driving  the  multitude  to  such  purposes.  Have  I  said  any- 
thing which  the  proofs  I  have  produced  have  not  fully 
substantiated  ? ' 

Earl  Grey :  '  I  ask  the  right  reverend  prelate  why  he  did 
not  make  the  serious  charges  he  has  now  brought  forward 
when  the  words  he  imputes  to  me  were  fresh  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  House,  and  when  he  could  have  made  those 
charges  in  a  regular  manner  ?  For  my  part,  I  think  that 
the  right  reverend  prelate's  proofs  correspond  very  little 
with  his  assertions.  The  right  reverend  prelate  charged 
his  majesty's  ministers  with  having  purposely  done  all  in 
their  power  to  encourage  tumult  and  excite  the  mob  to  acts 
of  popular  violence.' 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter :  'Most  solemnly  do  I  declare  that 
I  do  not  think  I  have  used  any  such  words.  Upon  my 
honour  and  conscience,  I  did  not  use  those  words.' 

Earl  Grey  :  '  The  right  reverend  prelate  in  his  anger  was 
not  likely  to  recollect  what  words  he  did  use.' 

The  noble  lord  then  went  on  to  re-assert  his  charges 
against  the  bishop,  and  concluded  by  saying :  '  The  right 
reverend  prelate  has  uttered  a  foul  and  calumnious  asper- 
sion, totally  unfounded  in  truth,  nor  has  he  in  the  least 
benefited  himself  by  the  explanation  he  has  entered  into.' 

The  Dulce  of  Wellington  ;  '  The  question  before  the  Hocso 
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is  merely  the  reception  of  a  petition.  A  noble  lord  has 
attacked  the  bench  of  bishops  for  having  always  servilely 
supported  every  government  of  arbitrary  principles,  whilst 
on  the  Reform  Bill  they  deserted  the  government  because 
its  principles  were  liberal.  I  call  upon  the  noble  lord  to 
state  what  he  means  by  a  government  of  arbitrary  prin- 
ciples, and  which  administration  he  accused  of  having  such 
principles.  I  have  been  at  the  head  of  administration  for 
some  time,  and  I  choose  to  ask  the  noble  lord  on  what 
his  charge  is  founded.  For  the  last  ten  months  there  has 
been  but  one  division  in  this  House  upon  which  the  bishops 
could  give  their  votes  against  ministers ;  and  if  upon  the 
Reform  Bill  the  bishops  have  departed  from  their  usual 
course  of  giving  their  support  to  the  treasury  benches,  it  is 
because  the  bill  is  such  that  they  could  not  conscientiously 
support  it.  It  is  not  fair  to  bring  such  charges  against  a 
body  of  men,  on  the  ground  of  difference  of  opinion.' 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry 
stated  that  they  had  been  attacked  by  a  violent  and  riotous 
mob,  and  bitterly  complained  that  they  had  not  received 
the  protection  to  which  they  were  entitled. 

Lord  Melbourne  assured  them  that  the  first  desire  of  his 
majesty's  government  in  general  and  of  himself  in  particular 
was  to  afford  every  possible  protection  both  to  the  persons 
and  properties  of  all  his  majesty's  subjects.  He  deeply 
lamented  the  excitement  which  prevailed  in  the  metropolis 
at  present,  and  sincerely  lamented  that  any  noble  lord  or 
other  individual  should  have  been  exposed  to  acts  of  out- 
rage and  violence. 

Some  farther  conversation  took  place  on  the  subject,  in 
the  course  of  which  Lord  Wharncliffe  gave  testimony  to 
Lord  Melbourne's  zeal  and  activity  as  secretary  of  the 
home  department.  The  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  a  message  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
bringing  up  the  Consolidated  Fund  Bill,  and  the  subject 
was  dropped. 

On  the  12th  of  October  an  immense  procession  of  dele- 
gates from  nearly  every  parish  of  the  metropolis  marched 
to  St.  James's,  to  present  an  address  to  the  king.  It  wai 
computed  that  it  contained  60,000  persons,  almost  all  of 
them  adult  males.  The  leaders  of  the  several  bodies  of 
delegates  of  which  the  procession  was  made  up  were  intro- 
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duced  to  the  home  secretary,  who  expressed  his  regret  that 
he  had  not  sooner  been  made  acquainted  with  their  wish 
to  present  addresses,  as  he  had  no  doubt  that,  under  tho 
circumstances,  his  majesty  would  have  waived  the  usual 
court  etiquette,  and  received  the  heads  of  the  delegations 
in  person.  As  it  was  now  too  late  to  do  this,  he  recom- 
mended them  to  give  the  addresses  to  the  county  members, 
Messrs.  Byng  and  Hume,  who  would  no  doubt  gladly 
present  them.  This  suggestion  was  at  once  followed  ;  and. 
after  an  interval  of  about  an  hour,  Mr.  Hume  re-appeared, 
and  assured  the  parties  who  had  intrusted  the  address  to 
him,  that  he  had  presented  it  to  his  majesty,  informing 
him  that  it  had  been  passed  at  a  meeting  of  nearly  40,000 
persons,  and  that  it  prayed  him  to  retain  his  present 
ministers,  to  use  all  constitutional  means  to  promote  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  to  remove  from  his  court 
and  household  all  those  persons  who  were  opposed  to  the 
measure.  Mr.  Hume  added,  that  he  had  the  happiness  to 
say  that  his  majesty  had  distinctly  promised  that  the  prayer 
of  the  petition  should  be  complied  with  ;  that  every  effort 
should  be  exerted  to  insure  the  success  of  the  Reform 
Bill ;  that  all  persons  about  his  court  who  were  opposed  to 
the  bill  should  be  removed  from  the  offices  they  held  ;  and 
that  he  also  emphatically  stated  that  he  had  the  highest 
confidence  in  his  present  ministers.  After  making 
this  announcement,  which  was  received  with  tremendous 
cheering,  Mr.  Hume  exhorted  the  assemblage  to  disperse 
peaceably. 

This  advice  was  followed  by  most  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed ;  but  some  of  the  vast  crowd,  who  had  either 
formed  part  of  the  procession,  or  who  had  congregated  to 
witness  it,  were  bent  on  mischief.  The  houses  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  the  Marquis  of  Bristol  were  attacked, 
and  the  windows  demolished.  Several  collisions  took  place 
between  the  police  and  the  mob  in  various  parts  of  the 
metropolis.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  dragged  from 
bis  horse  on  his  way  back  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
rescued  with  difficulty  by  the  exertions  of  the  police. 
Poor  hot-headed  Lord  Londonderry  was  the  object  of 
another  assault.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the  House  ol 
Lords,  when  he  fell  in  with  a  mob  of  'some  4,000  persons. 
A  man  in  the  crowd  called  out,  '  There  goes  the  Marquis 
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of  Londonderry.'  He  was  instantly  assailed  with  hisses 
and  pebbles,  whereupon  he  pulled  out  a  pistol,  but  was 
prevailed  on  by  a  friend  who  accompanied  him  to  abstain 
from  discharging  it,  and  to  retire  to  the  Horse  Guards, 
where  a  large  body  of  troops  was  drawn  up  ;  but  before  he 
reached  them  he  was  struck  by  a  stone,  which  inflicted  a 
severe  wound  on  the  right  temple. 

While  these  things  were  being  done  in  the  metropolis, 
the  same  spirit  was  manifested  elsewhere.  It  is  true  that 
Sudbury,  famous  in  the  annals  of  corruption,  rang  its 
church  bells  and  fired  cannon  to  celebrate  the  rejection  of 
the  bill ;  but  these  demonstrations  could  not  be  made  else- 
where with  safety,  if  indeed  at  all.  At  Derby,  when  the 
intelligence  arrived,  it  was  received,  as  it  was  almost 
everywhere,  with  tokens  of  sorrow  and  disappointment. 
The  church-bells  were  muffled,  and  continued  throughout 
the  nio-ht  to  send  forth  their  mournful  music.  There  was, 
however,  at  first  no  disturbance,  and  in  all  probability  none 
would  have  occurred,  if  a  few  of  the  more  foolish  and 
violent  anti-reformers  had  not  thought  proper  to  give  three 
cheers  in  the  market-place  for  the  glorious  majority  of 
forty- one.  This  silly  demonstration  stung  to  madness 
some  of  the  hotter  reformers,  and  a  serious  tumult  was  the 
consequence.  The  houses  of  several  of  the  principal  anti- 
reformers  were  assailed  and  their  windows  smashed.  The 
mob,  excited  by  this  first  breach  of  the  peace,  attacked 
several  other  houses  in  the  same  manner,  and  did  not  always 
discriminate  between  reformers  and  anti-reformers. 

They  also  besieged  the  borough  gaol,  which  was  suc- 
cessfully defended.  A  young  man,  of  the  name  of  Haden, 
was  killed  by  a  stone  which  struck  him  on  the  face,  and 
several  rioters  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  arrival  of 
the  military  prevented  farther  mischief. 

At  Nottingham  the  violence  of  the  mob  was  even  greater 
than  at  Derby.  The  castle,  which  was  the  property  of  the 
unpopular  Duke  of  Newcastle,  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 
Colwick  Castle,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Musters,  was  also  fired ; 
but  the  flames  were  speedily  extinguished.  Mrs.  Musters, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Chaworth,  the  first  love  of  its 
celebrated  Lord  Byron,  and  the  lady  to  whom  his  earlier 
poems  were  addressed,  fled  in  terror  from  the  burning 
mansion,   and  took  refuge  in  a  summer-house ;    but   the 
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fright  produced  an  illness  which  terminated  fatally  a  few 
months  after.  At  Beeston  a  factory  was  burnt  down ;  and 
the  house  of  correction  was  attacked,  but  saved  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  the  15th  Hussars.  At  Loughborough 
there  were  serious  disturbances.  Belvoir  Castle  was  at- 
tacked. On  the  whole,  however,  the  disappointment, 
though  severe,  was  borne  with  creditable  patience,  but  this 
was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  determination  of 
ministers  to  retain  office.  The  question  of  resignation  had 
been  very  seriously  considered.  While  they  were  delibe- 
rating upon  it,  they  received  a  message  from  the  king,  now 
thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  state  of  the  country,  begging 
them  to  retain  their  places  ;  it  was  also  intimated  to  them 
that  this  was  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the  peers.  They 
therefore  resolved  to  retain  their  offices,  and  this  resolution 
was  justly  regarded  as  a  pledge  that  the  struggle  would  be 
renewed  as  soon  as  possible.  They  hastened  to  confirm 
this  expectation,  and  to  promise  another  measure  of  equal 
efficiency  with  that  which  had  just  been  rejected.  These 
declarations  were  imperatively  called  for.  The  danger  was 
imminent,  and  ministers  knew  it,  and  did  all  that  lay  in 
their  power  to  tranquillise  the  people,  and  to  assure  them 
that  the  bill  was  only  delayed,  not  finally  defeated. 

Lord  Brougham  especially,  on  Wednesday,  October  12th, 
in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  referring  to  the  out- 
rages which  had  been  committed,  condemned  them  in  the 
strongest  terms,  declaring  that  the  authors  and  abettors  of 
such  acts  were  the  worst  enemies  of  reform.  '  The  people,' 
he  continued,  '  who  are  zealously,  anxiously,  and  devotedly 
desirous  of  the  passing  of  that  great  measure  should  not 
permit  themselves,  on  account  of  any  temporary  disap- 
pointment in  that  respect,  to  be  betrayed  into  proceedings 
which  could  alone  be  expected  from  the  bitterest  foes  of 
the  success  of  that  momentous  measure  which  they  have  so 
much  at  heart — they  should  not  allow  any  temporary  defeat 
which  their  hopes  and  wishes  may  have  experienced  to 
drive  them  into  a  course  of  proceeding  inconsistent  with 
the  public  tranquillity  and  destructive  of  the  peace  of 
society.  I  call  upon  them,  as  their  friend  and  as  the  friend 
of  reform,  not  to  give  way  to  any  such  unfounded  disap- 
pointment. I  tell  them  that  reform  is  only  delayed  for  a 
short  period.     I  tell  them  that  the  bill  will  pass, — that  the 
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bill  must  pass, — that  a  bill  founded  on  exactly  similar  prin- 
ciples, and  equally  extensive  and  efficient  with  the  bill 
which  has  been  thrown  out,  shall  in  a  very  short  period 
become  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land.' 

This  timely  declaration  did  much  to  allay  the  irritation 
that  prevailed,  and  to  reconcile  the  people  to  a  delay  which 
they  hoped  would  not  be  of  long  duration.  Meanwhile  the 
House  of  Commons  lost  no  time  in  speaking  out.  In 
accordance  with  the  determination  of  the  meeting  held  on 
the  Saturday  on  which  the  bill  was  rejected,  on  the  Monday 
following  Lord  Ebrington  moved  and  Mr.  Dundas  seconded 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  carried  the  same  even- 
ing by  a  majority  of  131 :  '  That  while  this  House  laments 
the  present  state  of  a  bill  for  introducing  a  reform  into 
the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  in  favour  of  which  the 
opinion  of  the  country  stands  unequivocally  pronounced, 
and  which  has  been  matured  by  discussion  the  most  anxious 
and  the  mosb  laborious,  it  feels  itself  imperatively  called  on 
to  re-assert  its  firm  adherence  to  the  principal  leading  pro- 
visions of  that  great  measure,  and  to  express  its  unabated 
confidence  in  the  integrity,  perseverance,  and  ability  of  the 
ministers,  who,  in  introducing  and  conducting  it,  so  well 
consulted  the  best  interests  of  the  country.' 

The  outrages  which  had  been  committed  and  the  prevail- 
ing popular  excitement  were  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  evening  of  October  12th, 
in  reference  to  a  great  meeting  which  had  been  held  at 
Birmingham,  and  which  was  said  to  have  been  attended 
by  150,000  persons.  At  this  meeting  very  violent  language 
had  been  held  in  reference  to  the  rejection  of  the  bill  by 
the  House  of  Lords.  One  of  the  speakers  exclaimed : 
'  When  Hampden  refused  the  payment  of  ship-money,  his 
gallant  conduct  electrified  all  England,  and  pointed  out  the 
way  by  which  the  people,  when  unanimous  and  combined, 
might  rid  themselves  of  an  odious  and  oppressive  oligarchy. 
I  declare  before  God,  that  if  all  constitutional  modes  of 
obtaining  the  success  of  the  reform  measure  fail,  I  will  be 
the  first  man  to  refuse  the  payment  of  taxes,  except  by  a 
levy  on  my  goods.  I  now  call  upon  all  who  hear  me  and 
are  prepared  to  join  me  in  this  step  to  hold  up  their  hands.' 
These  words  were  received  by  the  vast  multitude  with 
indescribable   enthusiasm;  and   when    the   speaker  called 
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on  those  present  to  hold  tip  their  hands  in  token  of 
their  determination  to  refuse  the  payment  of  taxes,  a 
forest  of  hands  was  immediately  raised,  amidst  the  most 
tremendous  cheering.  He  then  added  :  '  I  now  call  upon 
those  who  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  this  course  to 
hold  up  their  hands,  and  signify  their  dissent.'  ISTot  a 
single  hand  was  lifted  up,  and  the  shouts  and  cheers  were 
redoubled. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
Lord  Althorp  and  Lord  J.  Russell,  and  forwarded  to  them 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Attwood,  a  banker,  of  Birmingham,  who,  as 
president  of  the  Birmingham  Political  Union,  occupied  the 
chair  at  this  meeting.  In  acknowledging  this  compliment, 
Lord  J.  Russell  used  the  following  expression :  '  It  is  im- 
possible that  the  whisper  of  a  faction  should  prevail  over 
the  voice  of  a  nation.' 

Sir  H.  Hardinge,  amidst  the  loud  assenting  cheers  of  the 
Opposition,  denounced  this  phrase  as  insulting  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  as  improperly  identifying  the  government 
with  the  political  unions,  and  especially  that  of  Birmingham, 
under  whose  auspices  the  meeting  had  been  assembled. 

Lord  J.  Russell,  after  stigmatising  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  outrages  that  had  been  committed,  and  especially  those 
which  had  been  directed  against  the  mansion  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  to  whom  the  country  was  so  much  indebted 
for  his  past  services,  defended  the  expressions  he  had 
employed  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Attwood,  and  explained  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  apply  the  phrase  '  whisper  of  a  faction  ' 
to  the  whole  majority  of  the  House  of  Peers,  but  only  to  a 
small  self-interested  portion  of  that  majority. 

Lord  Althorp,  referring  to  the  charge  of  his  having 
written  a  letter  to  the  Birmingham  Political  Union,  declared 
that  he  had  written  no  letter  whatever  to  the  body  known 
by  that  title.  He  admitted  that  he  had  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  a  meeting  at  Birmingham,  consisting  of 
150,000  persons,  expressing  his  sense  of  a  vote  of  thanks 
with  which  so  large  a  portion  of  his  fellow-countrymen  had 
thought  fit  to  honour  his  conduct ;  and  he  could  not  think 
that  in  doing  so  he  had  acted  by  any  means  in  a  manner 
unworthy  of  his  station.  In  acknowledging  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  meeting  the  honour  thus  conferred  on  him,  he 
had  taken  the  opportunity  to  recommend  that  gentleman 
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to  use  his  influence  for  the  prevention  of  acts  of  violence, 
or  illegal  and  unconstitutional  excesses. 

Sir  C.  Wetherell  vehemently  condemned  the  letters  of 
Lord  Althorp  and  Lord  J.  Russell,  and  gave  notice  of  a 
motion  for  an  address  to  the  king,  praying  his  majesty  to 
issue  a  special  commission  to  try  the  offenders  concerned 
in  the  outrage  of  burning  down  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
castle  in  Nottinghamshire.  The  following  evening  Sir  C. 
Wetherell  was  not  in  his  place  at  the  time  when  this 
motion  should  have  come  on.  However,  late  in  the  even- 
ing he  proposed  it  in  the  shape  of  an  amendment  to  another 
motion.  In  supporting  his  proposition  he  indulged  in  his 
usual  strain  of  vehement  invective  against  his  opponents, 
and  especially  against  the  members  of  the  administration. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  attorney- 
general  stated  that  no  person  concerned  in  the  firing  of 
Nottingham  Castle  was  yet  in  custody,  and  therefore  there 
were  no  prisoners  whom  the  proposed  commission  could 
try.     Of  course  the  proposal  was  negatived. 

The  public  mind  was  now  completely  re-assured  with 
respect  to  the  retention  of  office  by  the  ministry  and  the 
renewal  of  the  attempt  to  carry  the  bill ;  but  this  fear  was 
succeeded  by  an  apprehension  that  concessions  would  be 
made  to  the  Lords,  and  that  much  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
bill  would  be  lost.  The  nation  was  also  anxious  to  have 
the  matter  at  once  brought  to  an  issue,  and,  in  its  im- 
patience of  delay,  did  not  consider  sufficiently  the  fatigues 
and  anxieties  to  which  both  the  government  and  the  legis- 
lature had  been  exposed,  and  the  absolute  necessity  that 
existed  for  a  short  respite  from  their  labours.  This 
impatience  was  increased  by  a  circumstance  which  arose 
out  of  it.  Earl  Grey  returning  home  at  a  quarter-past 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  found  Dr.  Carpue  and  seventeen 
other  reformers,  who  had  been  delegated  from  different 
parishes  in  the  metropolis,  and  had  come  without  any 
previous  notice,  to  communicate  to  him  the  opinion  of  their 
friends,  and  to  recommend  that  after  a  prorogation  of 
seven  days,  the  Reform  Bill  should  be  again  brought 
forward  and  proceeded  with  until  carried.  Lord  Grey, 
justly  offended  at  their  impertinent  intrusion,  rebuked 
them  in  his  mild,  lofty,  aristocratic  way,  and  sent  them 
gway  deeply  offended.     In   this   mood   they  reported  that 
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Parliament  would  be  adjourned  over  Christmas  ;  that  Lord 
J.  Russell's  bill  would  not  be  revived;  that  no  extensive 
creation  of  peers  would  take  place  ;  and  that  a  bill  would 
be  brought  in  which  would  satisfy  the  Tories  and  the 
bishops,  who  were  now  willing  to  submit  to  what  they 
called  a  moderate  measure  of  reform,  and  which  the  dele- 
gates and  reformers  generally  thought  likely  to  prove 
much  more  remarkable  for  its  moderation  than  for  its  effi- 
ciency. Reports  of  dissensions  in  the  ministry  itself  were  also 
rife  ;  it  was  said  that  the  chancellor  thought  the  bill  much 
too  violent,  and  that  he  headed  a  party  in  the  cabinet  who 
were  labouring  to  bring  the  premier  over  to  his  views. 

These   reports   were  so  widely  disseminated,  and  pro- 
duced so  much  discontent  and  alarm,  that  it  was  thought 
necessary   to    give   them   an   authoritative   contradiction. 
The  ministry  had  already  insisted  on  the  dismissal  of  Lord 
Howe,  the  queen's  chamberlain,  and  other  officers  of  her 
majesty's  household,  who,  in  their  own  persons,  or  those  of 
their  near  relatives  or  connections,  had  opposed  the  bill. 
Earl  Grey,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  and  both  he 
and  Lord  Brougham  in  the  House  of  Lords,  flatly  contra- 
dicted the  rumours  that  had  been  circulated.     The  latter, 
after   declaring   that  there  had  not   been   any  difference 
between  Earl  Grey  and  himself  as  to  the  minutest  parti- 
culars of  the  bill,  gave  the  following  account  of  his  own 
labours  and  those  of  his  colleagues  :   '  I  must  avow    my 
opinion,  that  for  the  session  to  commence  after  so  brief  an 
interval,  and  for  the  chancellor — I  mean  the  chancellor  in 
another  house — to  begin  his  labours  again,  and  for  my 
noble   friend   who   has  introduced  the  bill   to  renew  his 
advocacy  of  the  measure,  I  must  pronounce  my  opinion 
that   this   would   be   physically   impossible,    after   having 
given  three  months  day  and  night  to  deliberation  and  dis- 
cussion.    None  feels   more  than  I  do  the  impossibility  of 
continuing  such  exertions.     It  was  just  twelve  months  last 
Friday  since  I  began  hard  work  in  London,  and  during  all 
that  time  I  have  enjoyed  no  respite  or  relaxation,  with  the 
exception  of  two  days  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  and  even 
they  were  chiefly  spent  upon  the  road.    During  that  period 
I  have  been  occupied  from  six  or  seven  in  the  morning 
until   twelve   and   one  at  night ;    and  if   any  man  is  so 
unreasonable  as  to  say  that  I  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
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enjoy  a  little  repose,  with  that  man  I  will  not  pause  to 
reason.  I  will  throw  myself  on  the  good  sense  and  kind 
feeling  of  my  countrymen,  and  I  am  confident  that  they 
will  not  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Whatever  advica 
may  be  offered  as  to  the  time  of  prorogation,  the  people 
of  England  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  be  given  on  a 
solemn  principle  of  public  duty,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
carrying  of  that  great  measure,  to  which  none  can  feul 
more  devoted  than  myself  and  my  colleagues.  The  public 
will  see,  when  the  measure  is  again  before  Parliament,  the 
wisdom  with  which  we  have  acted;  and  that  the  period 
that  will  intervene  is  no  longer  than  is  required,  I  will  not 
say  in  justice,  but  in  mercy.' 

At  length,  on  the  20th  of  October,  the  indispensable 
business  of  the  session  having  been  transacted,  the  king  in 
person  prorogued  the  Parliament  to  Tuesday,  the  22nd  day 
of  November,  with  the  usual  formalities.  The  royal  speech 
on  this  occasion  contained  the  following  passage  :  '  The 
anxiety  which  has  been  so  generally  manifested,  by  my 
people  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  constitutional  reform 
in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  will,  I  trust,  be 
regulated  by  a  due  sense  of  the  necessity  of  order  and 
moderation  in  their  proceedings. 

'  To  the  consideration  of  this  important  question  the 
attention  of  Parliament  must  necessarily  again  be  called 
at  the  opening  of  the  ensuing  session ;  and  you  may  be 
assured  of  my  unaltered  desire  to  promote  its  settlement, 
by  such  improvements  in  the  representation  as  may  be 
found  necessary  for  the  securing  to  my  people  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  rights,  which,  in  combination  with  those 
of  the  other  orders  of  the  state,  are  essential  to  the  support 
of  our  free  constitution.' 

Meanwhile  the  anti-reformers,  who  had  been  terrified 
at  the  first  violences  which  followed  the  rejection  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  thought  that  their  oft-repeated  predic- 
tions of  revolution  were  about  to  receive  an  immediate 
fulfilment,  finding  that  the  crisis  had  passed  without  any 
very  serious  disturbances,  and  seeing  that  the  people  bore 
their  disappointment  with  patience  and  calmness,  began  to 
take  heart,  and  to  assert  that  a  reaction  had  commenced, 
and  that  the  people  were  sick  of  the  bill.  They  saw  with 
delight,  while  reformers  marked  with  silent  regret,  thai 
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Lord  Ashley,  the  anti-reforming  candidate  for  the  county 
of  Dorset,  had  beaten  his  opponent,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  a 
moderate  reformer,  by  some  thirty-six  votes ;  that  at 
Liverpool  the  moderate  reformer,  Lord  Sandon,  son  of 
Lord  Harrowby,  one  of  the  leading  opponents  of  the  bill, 
had  triumphed  over  Mr.  Thornley,  the  thorough-going 
reformer,  by  a  majority  of  849  at  the  end  of  the  second 
day,  when  Mr.  Thornley  retired  from  the  hopeless  contest ; 
that  in  Pembrokeshire,  Mr.  Grreville,  the  reform  candidate, 
had  withdrawn  from  the  contest  with  Sir  J.  Owen,  an  anti- 
reformer,  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  finding  himself  in 
a  minority  of  108.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  some  con- 
solation to  them  to  find  the  county  of  Cambridge  returning 
the  reform  candidate,  Mr.  Townley,  by  a  majority  of  536 
over  his  opponent,  Captain  Torke. 

But  while  the  Tories  were  congratulating  themselves 
on  the  elections  they  had  gained,  and  triumphantly  point- 
ing to  them  as  proofs  of  commencing  reaction,  they  were 
very  seriously  disquieted  by  the  proceedings  of  the  political 
unions  which,  as  already  mentioned,  had  been  established 
in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  other  large 
towns,  and  wei'e  every  day  being  formed  in  smaller  boroughs, 
and  agitated  for  reform  more  and  more  strongly.  A  union 
of  this  kind  had  recently  been  formed  in  the  metropolis. 
These  associations  were  receiving  a  sort  of  military  organi- 
sation, and  were  acting  together  in  concert  for  the  pro- 
motion of  reform.  The  Times  and  other  ministerial  journals 
applauded  the  movement,  and  urged  reformers  to  establish 
similar  bodies  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  proceed- 
ings of  existing  unions  and  the  formation  of  new  unions 

DO 

were  carefully  and  triumphantly  chronicled.  The  embodi- 
ment of  a  '  conservative  guard,'  to  resist  the  '  rich  opponents 
of  reform  and  the  ragged  promoters  of  disturbances,'  was 
strenuously  advocated ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  October  we 
find  Sir  P.  Burdctt  occupying  the  chair  at  a  great  meeting 
of  the  inhabitant  householders  of  the  metropolis,  convened 
ior  the  purpose  of  forming  a  National  Political  Union, 
tvhose  great  object  should  be  to  obtain  good  government, 
and  preserve  social  order  through  a  full  and  efficient 
representation  of  the  people  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament.  These  unions,  all  along  a  source  of  constant 
alarm   to  the  anti-reformers,  were  now  beginning  to  be 
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regarded  with  no  small  uneasiness  by  many  sincere  re- 
formers, who  feared  that  they  might  prove  unmanageable, 
and  dictate  to  Parliament  and  the  government  changes  far 
more  violent  and  organic  than  any  which  had  been  hitherta 
proposed.  The  king  himself  had  long  been  strongly  im- 
pressed with  this  feeling,  and  continually  urged  his  ministers 
to  suppress  these  formidable  associations,  while  it  was  still 
possible  to  do  so.  The  ministers  themselves  began  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  disquietudes,  and  accordingly  on  the  2nd  of 
November  a  proclamation  was  issued,  in  which  they  were 
denounced  as  unconstitutional  and  illegal. 

This  proclamation  was  not  issued  too  soon.  Before  it 
appeared,  an  event  had  occurred  which  greatly  augmented 
the  prevailing  alarm.  The  city  of  Bristol  was  the  theatre 
of  an  outbreak  which  filled  the  kingdom  with  conster- 
nation. The  office  of  recorder  in  this  city  was  held  by  Sir 
C.  "Wetherell,  and  in  virtue  of  that  office  he  exercised 
within  the  county  of  Bristol  (for  Bristol  was  at  that  time 
a  county  as  well  as  a  city)  all  the  functions  of  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  realm,  and  was  received,  when  he  came  down 
to  hold  the  assizes,  with  honours  similar  to  those  which 
were  usually  paid  to  the  judges.  It  was  his  duty  to  hold 
the  usual  gaol  delivery  at  this  time.  Having  been,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  most  active,  persevering,  and  prominent  of 
all  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  he  was  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  its  supporters  outside,  whose  hostility  was  not  disarmed 
by  the  experience  of  the  wit  and  humour  he  displayed  in 
resisting  the  measure,  and  which  rendered  him  almost  a 
favourite  with  the  reformers  inside  the  House.  The  Bristol 
mob  was  notoriously  one  of  the  fiercest  *  in  England,  and 
Sir  0.  Wetherell  was  at  that  moment  of  strongly  excited 
political  passions  the  most  unpopular  man  in  England.  It 
was  therefore  anticipated  that  riotous  demonstrations  would 
be  made  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit,  and  some  of  the 
citizens  of  Bristol  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  holding  the 
gaol  delivery,  which  might,  from  the  state  of  the  calendar, 
have  been  postponed  without  much  inconvenience.  The 
representations  thus  made  were  referred  to  the  home 
secretary,  Lord  Melbourne,  who  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  interfere,  but  left  Sir  Charles  to  act  according  to  his  own 
judgment.  Each  probably  thought  that  the  event  would 
*  See  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  99. 
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prove  favourable  to  "his  party.     Sir  C.  Wetlierell  no  doubt 
hoped  that  all  would  pass  off  quietly,  and  that  he  should  be 
able  to  refer  to  his  reception  at  Bristol  as  another  proof  of 
the  reaction  which,  by  dint  of  continual  assertion,  he  and  his 
friends  had  really  begun  to  believe  in  ;  and  Lord  Melbourne 
was  probably  not  sorry  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  and  showing  to  the  country  the  full  extent 
of  his  unpopularity,  not  expecting  that  the  demonstration 
would  proceed  beyond   hootings   and   execrations.      Pre- 
cautions, however,  were  taken  which  were  thought  suffi- 
cient to  meet  any  emergency  at  all  likely  to  arise,  and  to 
preserve  public  order.     The  whole  police  force  of  the  city 
was  mustered.     The  sailors  of  the  port  refused  to  be  sworn 
in  as  special  constables  for  the  protection  of  Sir  Charles ; 
but  a  considerable  number  of  citizens  were  enrolled,  and  a 
handful  of  troops  had  been  sent  to  the  vicinity  and  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  magistrates,  with  the  express  under- 
standing that  they  were  not  to  be  called  in  except  in  case 
of  necessity.     Sir  Charles  made  his  public  entry  into  the 
city  on  the  29th  of  October.     He  appeared  in  a  carriage 
drawn  by  four  grey  horses,  many  hours  earlier  than  the  cus- 
tomary time,  at  Totterdown,  and  much  nearer  the  Guildhall 
than  the  place  at  which  he  was  usually  received.     It  was 
hoped  that  by  this  means  the  opening  of  the  commission 
would  have  been  quietly  effected  before  the  arrival  of  the 
recorder  was  known.     Sir  Charles  here  quitted  his  own 
carriage,  and  took  his  seat  in  that  of  the  high  sheriff, 
amidst  the  yells,  groans,  and  hisses  of  the  mob,  which  had 
already  assembled,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  that 
had  been  taken.     The  carriage  was  escorted  by  a  large 
number  of  special  constables,  and  on  each  side  of  it  was 
a  gentleman  mounted  on  horseback.     It  was  preceded  and 
followed  by  the  usual  cortege  of   mayor's  and    sheriff's 
officers.     As  the  procession  advanced,  stones  began  to  be 
thrown  at  the  carriage,  and   the   crowd   became   denser, 
louder,  and  more  violent.      Females    of   the  lowest   class 
were  present  in  great  numbers,  and  were  observed  to  be 
particularly  violent  in  the  expression  of  their  feelings,  and 
in  endeavouring  to  excite  the  men  to  make  an  attack  on 
the  recordex*.     Some  of  the  attendants  were  severely  in- 
jured by  the  stones  aimed  at  the  carriage.     At  length  the 
Guildhall  was  reached ;  but  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  was 
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so  great,  that  it  was  only  after  a  severe  struggle,  which 
lasted  some  minutes,  that  Sir  Charles  was  at  length  con' 
ducted  into  the  building,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  bench. 
The  doors  of  the  hall  were  then  thrown  open,  and  in  a  very- 
short  time  the  area  set  apart  for  the  general  public  was 
crammed  with  spectators.  The  recorder  was  naturally 
agitated  in  consequence  of  the  violent  efforts  he  had  been 
obliged  to  make  to  force  an  entrance  ;  but  in  a  few  minutes 
he  recovered  his  composure,  looked  round  the  court,  and 
smiled  and  nodded  to  some  of  his  acquaintances. 

The  opening  of  the  commission  was  commenced  in  the 
usual  manner,  but  the  formal  preliminaries  were  carried  on 
amidst  noise,  confusion,  and  interruption,  which  rendered 
them  quite  inaudible.  An  imprudent  attempt  to  put  down 
the  tumult  made  by  Serjeant  Ludlow,  the  town-clerk,  served 
only  to  increase  it.  The  court  adjourned  to  the  following 
Monday,  October  31st.  Sir  Charles  then  quitted  the  bench 
amidst  groans  and  yells,  mingled  with  cheers  for  the  king. 
A  dense  crowd  filled  the  whole  of  the  way  leading  from 
the  Guildhall  to  the  Mansion-house,  and  hooted  and  hissed 
him  as  before,  except  in  front  of  the  commercial  rooms, 
where  a  compact  body  of  his  admirers  had  posted  them- 
selves, and  greeted  him  as  he  passed  with  loud  cheers.  He 
reached  the  Mansion-house  after  considerable  delay,  but 
without  injury.  The  constables  who  remained  outside  used 
their  staves  much  too  freely,  and  one  of  the  crowd  was 
killed  by  a  blow  on  the  head  which  he  received.  This 
increased  the  exasperation  of  the  mob.  But  the  constables 
kept  them  at  bay,  till  unfortunately,  at  four  o'clock,  half 
the  constabulary  force  were  allowed  to  retire  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  refreshments,  with  the  understanding 
that  they  were  to  return  at  six  o'clock,  and  release  those 
who  remained.  The  mob,  encouraged  by  their  departure, 
became  more  daring  in  their  attacks,  and  began  to  gain  the 
upper  hand.  The  mayor,  himself  a  reformer,  now  came 
forward,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  magistrates,  and 
begged  the  people  to  retire  quietly  to  their  houses,  and 
implored  them  not  to  impose  on  him  the  necessity  of  read- 
ing the  Riot  Act  and  calling  in  the  military.  While  he  was 
speaking,  several  large  stones  were  thrown  at  him,  one  of 
which  passed  close  to  his  head,  and  the  person  standing 
next  to  him  was  struck,  and  had  his  hat  knocked  off.     As 
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the  crowd  still  continued  to  increase  in  number  and  violence, 
at  five  o'clock  the  Riot  Act  was  read,  whereupon  the  rioters 
made  a  rush  on  the  constabulary,  and  completely  routed 
them.  Most  of  them  were  disarmed  and  severely  beaten. 
One  was  compelled  to  throw  his  truncheon  through  the 
Mansion-house  windows,  others  fled ;  and  one  of  these 
last  was  chased  into  the  flat  dock,  and  with  great  difficulty 
saved  from  being  drowned.  A  few  took  refuge  in  the 
Mansion-house,  which  was  at  once  attacked  by  the  trium- 
phant mob.  The  windows  and  sashes  of  the  building  were 
shivered,  the  shutters  beaten  to  pieces,  the  street-door 
broken  open,  and  the  rioters  forced  their  way  into  two 
rooms  on  the  ground-floor.  During  this  attack  Sir  C. 
Wetherell  escaped  in  disguise,  clambering  over  the  roofs  of 
the  adjoining  houses,  and  quitting  the  city  as  quickly  as 
possible  in  the  disguise  of  a  postillion.  Unfortunately  his 
departure,  the  knowledge  of  which  might  have  put  an  end 
to  the  disturbances,  was  not  publicly  announced  till  the 
following  noon.  The  mayor  and  the  other  occupants  of  the 
Mansion-house  barricaded  themselves  as  well  as  they  could 
in  that  part  of  the  building  which  the  mob  had  not  yet 
entered,  but  into  which  they  were  endeavouring  to  force 
their  way.  To  effect  this  object,  the  rioters  tore  'up  the 
iron  palisades  in  front  of  the  house,  and  some  young  trees 
growing  near,  and  converted  them  into  weapons  of  offence 
and  destruction.  Walls  were  thrown  down  to  furnish 
bricks,  which  were  hurled  through  the  upper  windows, 
and  straw  and  other  combustibles  were  placed  in  the 
dining-room  for  the  purpose  of  burning  down  the  building. 
In  a  few  minutes  more  the  house  and  its  inmates  would 
probably  have  been  burnt,  had  not  the  military  made  their 
appearance  at  this  critical  moment.  The  mob  quickly 
evacuated  the  building,  but  did  not  desist  from  their 
attacks  on  the  outside  ;  and  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
appearance  of  a  large  body  of  the  worst  characters  of  the 
neighbourhood,  whom  the  tidings  of  the  riot  had  brought 
into  the  city  in  great  numbers.  The  mob  received  the 
troops  with  loud  cheers.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs 
when  Major  Mackworth,  aide-de-camp  of  Lord  Hill,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces,  reached  the  Mansion- 
house.  He  found  it  filled  with  special  and  other  constables, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  it,  and  who  added  to  the  pre- 
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vailing  confusion  without  being  of  any  service.  With  the 
consent  of  the  mayor,  he  formed  them  into  four  divisions, 
one  of  which  he  posted  in  the  rear  of  the  Mansion-house, 
another  at  the  side,  and  the  third  in  front.  Colonel 
Brereton,  who  commanded  the  troops,  instead  of  acting 
with  the  vigour  and  decision  which  the  circumstances 
required,  trotted  his  men  up  and  down  the  square,  shook 
hands  with  the  rioters  till  his  arm  was  tired,  harangued, 
entreated,  threatened,  exhorted  them  to  disperse,  and  even 
waved  his  cocked  hat  when  they  shouted  for  the  king  and 
reform.  At  length  Serjeant  Ludlow,  astonished  at  his 
temporising  conduct,  plainly  asked  him  whether  he  had 
received  any  orders  which  prevented  him  from  obeying 
those  he  had  received  from  the  magistrates ;  and  on  being 
answered  that  his  orders  were  to  place  himself  under  their 
directions,  the  Serjeant  at  once  distinctly  required  him  to 
clear  the  streets.  Colonel  Brereton  then  commanded  a 
charge,  and  the  rioters  were  driven  from  the  square  and 
neighbouring  streets  in  great  confusion,  but  without  any 
wounds  being  inflicted.  Nevertheless  many  of  the  mob  took 
refuge  in  narrow  passages  and  on  board  ships  lying  in  the 
harbour,  from  which  they  annoyed  the  cavahy  with  stones 
and  other  missiles.  One  rioter  was  shot  by  a  soldier,  at  whom 
he  had  thrown  a  stone,  and  others  received  sabre  wounds. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  of  Sunday,  October 
30th,  the  people  again  began  to  assemble  in  the  square, 
and  by  seven  o'clock  the  mob  already  amounted  to  several 
hundreds,  but  they  seemed  to  be  drawn  thither  by 
curiosity,  and  manifested  no  disposition  to  renew  the 
disturbances  of  the  preceding  day.  Unfortunately  the 
colonel  ordered  the  soldiers  to  their  quarters.  Their  de- 
parture was  the  signal  for  a  fresh  attack,  during  which 
the  mayor  and  his  companions  escaped  over  the  roofs  of 
the  houses,  and  made  their  way  without  molestation  to  the 
Guildhall. 

The  mob,  now  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  Mansion- 
house,  occupied  themselves  in  destroying  and  flinging  out 
into  the  square  the  furniture  of  the  rooms  which  they  had 
not  been  able  to  enter  on  the  Saturday.  Others  descended 
into  the  cellars,  which  contained  about  three  hundred 
bottles  of  wine,  of  which  nearly  a  third  part  was  carried 
off  and   drank,  or  wasted  in  the  square.     A.  disgusting 
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scene  followed.  Persons  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes 
were  seen  greedily  swallowing  the  liquors,  while  scores  lay 
on  the  ground  in  a  state  of  drunken  insensibility.  Others, 
excited,  but  not  stupefied,  spread  themselves  over  the  town, 
adding  to  the  confusion  and  consternation  which  every- 
where prevailed.  The  troops  were  now  brought  back ; 
but  the  people,  flushed  with  victory,  maddened  with  wine, 
and  exasperated  by  the  death  of  the  man  who  had  been 
shot  the  night  before,  received  them  with  a  shower  of 
stones,  bottles,  and  bricks.  The  rioters  evacuated  the 
upper  part  of  the  Mansion-house,  but  those  in  the  cellars 
still  continued  their  carouse.  One  of  the  aldermen  now 
appeared,  read  the  riot  act,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  mob  to  retire.  He  then  desired  Colonel  Brereton  to 
order  the  troops  to  fire.  This  the  colonel,  however,  flatly 
refused  to  do,  alleging  that  it  would  render  the  mob  so 
infuriated  that  they  might  overcome  the  troops,  and  the 
city  be  given  over  to  slaughter.  He  urged  that  it  would 
be  better  policy  to  try  to  keep  the  rioters  in  good  humour 
till  the  following  morning,  when  reinforcements  would 
probably  arrive. 

The  mayor  in  vain  summoned  his  fellow  citizens  to  his 
assistance.  Only  a  very  small  number  of  citizens  answered 
his  appeal  by  coming  to  the  Guildhall,  and  the  few  who 
appeared  said  that  they  would  not  risk  their  lives  unless 
supported  by  the  military.  At  this  juncture  Colonel 
Brereton,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  magistrates, 
removed  his  troops.  As  they  withdrew,  they  were  followed 
by  a  large  body  of  rioters,  who  continued  their  assaults  on 
them,  until,  provoked  beyond  endurance,  they  faced  about 
and  fired  repeated  volleys  on  their  assailants. 

A  vast  mob  had  now  assembled.  One  portion  of  i't  went 
to  the  Bridewell,  another  to  the  city  gaol,  which  had  been 
erected  ten  years  before,  at  a  cost  of  100,000?. ;  others 
proceeded  to  the  toll-houses  at  Princes-street  bridge,  at  the 
Well,  and  at  St.  Philips ;  others,  again,  to  the  Gloucester 
county  gaol.  All  these  buildings  were  broken  into  and  set 
on  fire.  The  military,  few,  tired,  and  ill-supported,  rode 
in  vain  from  one  conflagration  to  another 

The  next  object  of  attack  was  the  bishop's  palace.  At 
first  the  number  of  rioters  who  attempted  to  break  into  it 
was  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  few  persons  who  were  on 
vol.  i.  0 
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the  premises  were  able  to  hold  them  in  check.  The  mayor, 
being  informed  that  the  palace  was  in  danger,  came  to  the 
spot  accompanied  by  a  handful  of  citizens,  whom  he  was 
able  to  collect  at  the  moment,  and  the  military  who  were 
protecting  the  Mansion-house  followed.  The  mob  at  once 
attacked  it,  forced  an  entrance,  and  set  it  on  fire.  The  party 
at  the  palace,  seeing  that  it  was  not  at  the  moment  seriously 
threatened,  and  finding  that  the  Mansion-house  was  on  fire, 
returned  to  the  square.  But  they  were  now  too  late  to  be 
of  any  service  there.  Already  the  whole  of  the  back  of 
the  building  was  in  flames,  and  the  front  was  occupied  by 
a  set  of  wretches  engaged  in  firing  the  various  rooms,  who 
appeared  at  the  windows,  receiving  the  soldiers  with  loud 
shouts  of  triumphant  derision.  The  fire  spread  with  ap- 
palling rapidity;  and  many  of  these  reckless  creatures, 
unable  to  make  their  escape,  were  consumed  by  the  flames 
they  had  assisted  to  kindle.  In  about  twenty  minutes  the 
roof  fell  in,  and  brought  down  the  whole  front  of  the 
building  with  a  tremendous  crash. 

The  soldiers  remained  idly  gazing  at  the  destruction 
which  they  came  too  late  to  avert.  But,  while  useless  in 
the  square,  they  might  have  been  of  great  service  had  they 
remained  at  the  bishop's  palace.  No  sooner  had  they 
quitted  it  than  a  fresh  body  of  assailants  arrived,  over- 
powered the  servants  who  were  left  in  charge  of  it,  set  it 
on  fire,  and  in  a  short  time  reduced  it  to  ashes.  An  attempt 
was  also  made  to  burn  down  the  cathedral,  but  was  frus- 
trated by  the  efforts  and  persuasions  of  five  respectable 
inhabitants,  who,  to  their  honour  be  it  recorded,  were  all 
dissenters. 

The  Mansion-house  being  now  destroyed,  it  was  thought 
useless  to  keep  the  soldiers  any  longer  in  the  square.  They 
were  therefore  ordered  to  the  Gruildhall,  where  their  com- 
manding officer  and  the  magistrates  had  been  sitting :  it 
had  been  attacked  on  the  previous  night,  and  it  was  feared 
that  it  would  be  the  next  object  against  which  the  efforts 
of  the  rioters  would  be  directed.  But  a  portion  of  the  mob 
in  the  square,  bent  on  farther  mischief  and  finding  no  one 
to  resist  them,  fired  the  house  adjoining  the  Mansion-house, 
and  by  twelve  o'clock  at  night  the  whole  mass  of  buildings 
between  the  Mansion-house  and  Middle  Avenue  were  in 
flames.     Among  these  was  the  Custom-house,  a  very  large 
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building,  which,  was  so  speedily  fired  in  different  parts,  that 
many  of  the  incendiaries  were  unable  to  escape,  and  perished 
in  the  burning  building.  All  this  mischief  was  effected  by 
a  small  party,  consisting  chiefly  of  boys.  They  went  about 
their  work  in  a  very  systematic  manner,  giving  the  inmates 
of  each  house  half  an  hour's  notice  before  firing  it.  The 
leaders  were  armed  with  axes,  and  some  of  them  carried 
pots  of  turpentine  and  brushes,  with  the  help  of  which  they 
produced  the  complete  conflagration  of  a  house  in  a  few 
minutes.  With  their  axes  they  cut  holes  in  the  floors  of 
the  burning  houses,  to  allow  the  air  to  enter  and  fan  the 
flames.  The  fire  extended  to  the  house  in  the  adjoining 
streets,  and,  as  many  of  the  principal  wine  and  spirit  vaults 
were  in  this  quarter,  they  burnt  with  great  fury.  Three 
men  were  reduced  to  cinders.  Others  flung  themselves 
from  the  windows,  and  were  severely  injured  by  the  fall  ; 
among  these  was  a  woman,  who  shortly  after  expired.  Two 
leaped  from  the  roof,  and  were  killed  on  the  spot ;  two 
boys,  who  had  attempted  to  escape,  were  seen  frying  alive 
in  the  molten  lead  which  rained  from  the  roof  to  the 
pavement.  Altogether  the  rioters  had  fired  the  Mansion- 
house,  the  bishop's  palace,  the  Excise-office,  the  Custom- 
house, three  prisons,  four  toll-houses,  and  forty-two  private 
dwellings  and  warehouses. 

But  what  were  the  respectable  inhabitants  doing  while 
their  city  was  in  flames  ?  Major  Mackworth  tells  us  that 
he  went  that  evening  to  the  council-house,  and  foiind  some 
two  hundred  persons  there,  under  the  presidence  of  an 
alderman,  engaged  in  a  very  stormy  discussion.  They 
were  all  crying  out,  '  We  are  willing  to  act,  but  we  have 
no  one  to  direct  us.'  The  major,  one  would  think,  was 
just  the  man  they  wanted.  He  was  an  officer  of  experience, 
cool,  clear-headed,  and  knew,  as  we  have  already  seen,  how 
to  bring  a  handful  of  men  to  bear  with  effect  on  a  mob. 
However,  he  found  that  they  would  not  act  to  any  good 
purpose,  and  retired  disgusted  with  their  folly  and  party 
spirit,  but  arranged  to  meet  them  in  College-green  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  when  he  promised  to 
endeavour  to  organise  them  into  a  body  capable  of  being 
of  some  service.  As  for  the  dragoons,  harassed  as  they 
had  been  by  repeated  and  useless  marches,  coming  too  late, 
or  if  coming  in  time,  not  ordered  to  act,  they  had  been  of 
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little  use,  and  were  now  thoroughly  wearied.  The  mayor 
however,  roused  by  the  conflagration  in  the  square  to  a 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  acting  vigorously,  sent  at  twelve 
o'clock  a  letter  to  Colonel  Brereton,  authorising  him  to 
take  whatever  steps  or  give  whatever  orders  he  might  think 
fit,  to  restore  and  preserve  the  public  peace,  as  well  with 
the  troops  he  had  at  present  under  his  command  as  with 
any  others  that  might  subsequently  arrive.  In  consequence 
of  this  communication,  the  3rd  Dragoons,  who  had  been 
withdrawn  to  their  quarters,  were  brought  back  into  the 
square. 

On  Monday  morning  Major  Mackworth  punctually  pre- 
sented himself  at  his  place  of  rendezvous,  but  not  a  single 
citizen  met  him  there.  He  therefore  went  in  search  of  the 
dragoons,  whom  he  found  quietly  patrolling  the  square 
with  Colonel  Brereton  at  their  head.  Two  sides  of  the 
square  were  in  flames,  and  the  rioters,  numbering  about  a 
thousand  persons,  were  forcing  their  way  into  the  corner 
house  on  the  side  of  the  square  nearest  to  the  docks.  The 
major  at  once  saw  that  if  this  house  were  once  fired,  the 
shipping,  which  was  closely  moored  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  city,  would  soon  be  in  a  blaze,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Bristol  would  be  destroyed.  He  therefore  at  once  said  to 
Colonel  Brereton,  'We  must  instantly  charge ; '  and  with- 
out waiting  for  an  answer,  he  gave  the  word  '  Charge,  and 
charge  home.'  Colonel  Brereton  then  charged  at  the  head 
of  his  men,  and  the  rioters  fled  in  all  directions :  many  of 
them  were  cut  down  and  ridden  over ;  some  were  driven 
into  the  burning  houses,  from  which  they  never  returned  ; 
and  the  dragoons,  after  sabring  all  they  could  come  at  in 
the  square,  re-formed  and  charged  down  a  neighbouring 
street,  then  returned  to  the  square  once  more,  and  rode  at 
the  miserable  mob  in  all  directions. 

Still  they  were  but  a  handful  of  some  twenty-five  men, 
and  the  mob  dispersed  in  one  place  reassembled  in  another. 
Major  Mackworth  therefore  galloped  to  Keynsham,  about 
six  miles  distant,  whither  the  14th  Dragoons  had  been  led, 
and  brought  them  back  to  the  city,  from  which  they  had 
been  hooted  the  day  before,  but  in  which  they  were  now 
welcomed  as  deliverers.  On  the  road  they  were  joined  by 
a  dozen  of  the  Bedminster  yeomanry,  and  entered  the  city, 
charging  the  rioters  vigorously.     One  troop  pursued  the 
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Kingswood  colliers,  who  had  been  veiy  active  in  the  woi'k 
of  destruction,  two  miles  alon^  the  Gloucester  road.  The 
other  executed  charges  in  the  city,  cutting  down  all  who 
resisted,  and  retook  the  gaol.  And  now  troops  and  yeo- 
maniy  came  flocking  in  from  all  quarters.  Major  Mack- 
worth,  who  had  handed  over  the  14th  to  their  commanding 
officer,  Major  Beckwith,  organised  the  yeomanry,  the  pen- 
sioners, and  the  special  constables  ;  and  the  tranquillity  of 
the  city  was  restored.  It  should  be  mentioned,  in  justice  to 
the  Bristol  rioters,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  drunken- 
ness and  excited  passions  that  prevailed,  no  act  of  personal 
violence  could  be  laid  to  their  charge. 

The  disposition  which  these  disturbances  manifested  was 
by  no  means  confined  to  Bristol.  There  was  perhaps  not  a 
town  in  the  empire  in  which  accidental  circumstances  might 
not  have  produced  similar  disturbances.  Nay,  it  was  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  insurrection  might  have  spread 
from  Bristol  to  other  places,  and  have  become  almost  uni- 
versal. Probably  it  was  the  consciousness  of  this  fact  that 
paralysed  Colonel  Brereton,  and  prevented  the  magistrates 
from  giving  their  directions  with  that  decision  which  would 
have  insured  obedience.  Had  they  positively  and  peremp- 
torily in  writing  required  him  to  act,  he  probably  would 
have  acted,  and  the  riots  would  have  been  suppressed;  not 
indeed  without  bloodshed,  but  with  far  less  loss,  of  life  than 
actually  occurred.  But  they  recommended  rather  than 
ordered,  and  tried  to  shift  the  responsibility  of  acting  off 
their  own  shoulders  on  to  those  of  the  military  commander. 
We  need  not  be  surprised  at  their  hesitation,  nor  at  the 
still  greater  and  more  culpable  backwardness  of  Colonel 
Brereton.  The  political  atmosphere  was  everywhere  charged 
with  electricity,  and  this  all  men  felt.  About  the  same 
time  that  this  terrible  destruction  of  life  and  property  took 
place  at  Bristol,  there  were  riots  at  Bath,  riots  at  Worcester, 
riots  at  Coventry,  riots  at  Warwick,  and  in  other  towns. 
The  destruction  of  the  bishop's  palace  at  Bristol  was  by  no 
means  a  solitary  instance  of  the  detestation  in  which  the 
bishops  and  clergy,  but  especially  the  bishops,  were  held  at 
this  moment.  The  bishop  of  London  was  absent  from  the 
division  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  His  absence  did 
not  exempt  him  from  the  hatred  with  which  his  order  was 
regarded.     He  had  been  announced  to  preach  at  St.  Ann's 
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Westminster ;  but  finding  that  on  his  appearance  in  the 
pulpit  the  congregation  would  leave  the  church,  or  perhaps 
even  maltreat  him,  he  did  not  fulfil  his  engagement.     At 
a  somewhat  later  period,  Dr.  Ryder,  bishop  of  Lichfield,  a 
man  of  the  highest  character,  after  preaching  a  charity 
sermon  at  St.  Bride's  church,  was  grossly  insulted,  and  in 
danger  of  being  killed  by  the  infuriated  populace,  who  sur- 
rounded the  sacred  building,  and  waited  for  the  bishop's 
departure    from  it.     The  archbishop   of   Canterbury,  the 
saintly  and  venerated   Howley,  coming  to  Canterbury  _  to 
hold  his  primary  visitation,  was  insulted,  spat  on,  and  with 
great  difficulty,  and  by  a  very  circuitous  route,  brought  to 
the  deanery,  amidst  the  yells  and  execrations  of  a  violent 
and  angry  mob.     The  bishop   of   Bath  and  Wells  being 
expected  to  visit  the  latter  city,  a  popular  commotion  was 
apprehended,  and  troops  were  sent  for  his  protection.     On 
the  5th  of  November  the  bishops  in  many  of  the  towns,  and 
especially  the  cathedral  towns,  were  substituted  for  Guy 
Fawkes,  and  received  the  honours  usually   bestowed  on 
that  worthy.     The  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Exeter  were 
hanged  and  burned  in  effigy  close  to  their  own  palaces.    JNbr 
was  this  feeling  confined  to  the  persons  of  the  clergy.  ^  It 
engendered  a  savage  Vandalism  towards  those  sacred  build- 
ings, which  we,  with  all  our  mechanical  advantages,  vainly 
strive  to  rival. '   The  author  of  this  work,  then  a  boy,  well 
remembers  the  fierce  shout  of  applause  which  rent  the  air 
at  a  large  public  meeting  at  Canterbury,  when  one  of  the 
speakers  suggested  that  the  noble  cathedral  of  that  city 
should  be  converted   into  a  stable  for  the  horses  of  the 
cavalry.      Such  were  the  disastrous  consequences  of  identi- 
fying the  church  with  a  party  in  the  state,  and  that  too  the 
party  which  was  engaged  in  resisting  progress  passionately 
demanded  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  essential  to  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  the  state. 

The  news  from  France  served  to  increase  the  prevailing 
uneasiness  and  alarm.  Before  the  country  had  recovered 
from  the  consternation  produced  by  the  Bristol  riots,  intel- 
ligence arrived  that  disturbances  of  a  far  more  serious 
and  alarming  character  had  broken  out  in  Lyons.  The 
anti-reformers,  half  in  terror,  half  in  triumph,  pointed 
to  these  outbreaks  as  evidences  of  what  might  be 
expected  if  the  Reform  Bill  should  pass.     These  events, 
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too,  had  an  unfavourable  influence  on  many  timid  though 
sincere  reformers,  and  particularly  on  the  king,  who  daily 
became  more  and  more  alarmed.  Still  the  great  body  of 
the  nation  were  as  fully  resolved  as  ever  not  to  rest  until 
they  had  obtained  a  measure  of  reform  as  strong  and  as 
effective  as  that  which  the  Lords  had  rejected.  With  this 
determination  was  associated  a  strong  desire  to  humiliate 
the  Upper  House ;  in  fact,  this  latter  feeling  had  become 
almost  if  not  quite  as  earnest  as  the  wish  for  reform  itself. 
Meanwhile  trade  and  manufactures  were  everywhere 
suffering  most  seriously  from  the  prevalent  alarm  and 
agitation,  and  the  industrial  stagnation  greatly  increased 
the  popular  discontent  and  the  general  impatience  to  have 
the  bill  re-introduced  into  Parliament  as  speedily  as 
possible.  It  was  rumoured  that  ministers  did  not  intend 
to  assemble  Parliament  before  January ;  and  the  Times 
and  the  other  reform  journals  expressing  the  wishes  and 
opinions  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  vehemently 
deprecated  this  delay.  At  length,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  all  but  the  anti-reformers,  it  was  authoritatively 
announced  on  the  21st  of  November  that  Parliament  would 
reassemble  oh  the  6th  of  December ;  on  which  day  accord- 
ingly it  met,  and  the  session  was  opened  by  the  king  in 
person,  with  the  usual  formalities.  The  speech  which  his 
majesty  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  session  contained 
the  following  passages : 

'  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  in  the  first  place,  to  recommend 
to  your  most  careful  consideration  the  measure  that  will 
be  proposed  to  you  for  the  reform  of  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament.  A  speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement  of 
this  question  becomes  daily  of  more  pressing  importance  to 
the  security  of  the  state  and  the  contentment  and  welfare 
of  my  people. 

'  The  scenes  of  violence  and  outrage  which  have  occurred 
in  the  city  of  Bristol  and  in  some  other  places  have  caused 
me  the  deepest  affliction.  The  authority  of  the  laws  must 
be  vindicated  by  the  punishment  of  offences  which  have 
produced  so  extensive  a  destruction  of  property  and  so 
melancholy  a  loss  of  life ;  but  I  think  it  right  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  best  means  of  improving  the  municipal 
police  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  more  effectual  protection  of 
the  public  peace  against  similar  commotions.' 
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On  Monday  December  12th  Lord  J.  Russell  brought 
forward  the  third  Reform  Bill.  In  asking  leave  to  intro- 
duce the  bill,  he  spoke  in  a  tone  which  showed  that  the 
recent  occurrences  bad  caused  him  to  regard  with  consider- 
able alarm  the  consequences  that  might  result  from 
another  disappointment  of  the  people's  wishes ;  and  his 
speech  was  evidently  designed  to  allay  the  excitement 
which  prevailed  out  of  doors,  as  well  as  to  persuade  his 
hearers  that  the  danger  which  attended  a  prolonged  resis- 
tance was  greater  and  more  imminent  than  any  danger 
which  could  arise  from  concession.  Of  the  new  features 
introduced  into  the  bill  he  gave  the  following  statement : 
'  With  regard  to  the  principle  of  disfranchisement,  we  for- 
merly took  the  census  of  1821,  and  a  certain  line  of  popula- 
tion; but  since  that  time  the  census  of  1831  has  been  nearly 
completed.  It  is,  however,  liable  to  the  objection  of  being 
made  at  a  time  when  disfranchisement  was  connected 
with  a  small  population,  and  persons  might  have  been 
gathered  together  in  certain  of  these  small  boroughs  in 
order  to  make  up  the  required  number  of  2,000.  We  have 
therefore  preferred  to  take  as  a  test  the  number  of  houses 
instead  of  the  number  of  persons.  And  as  we  do  not  wish 
to  place  towns  with  several  mean  houses  in  a  situation  of 
greater  advantage  than  towns  with  a  smaller  number  of 
better  houses,  we  have  not  taken  the  number  of  101.  houses 
only,  but  the  number  of  all  houses  rated  to  the  assessed 
taxes  up  to  April  last.  Ministers  have  obtained  much 
information  from  gentlemen  whom  we  sent  down  to  draw 
the  limits  of  boroughs  ;  and  from  this  mass  of  information 
Lieutenant  Drummond,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  commis- 
sion, has  been  instructed  to  make  out  a  series  of  a  hundred 
boroughs,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  and  taking  the 
number  of  houses  and  the  amount  of  their  assessed  taxes 
together.  From  this  return  Schedule  A  has  been  framed. 
It  was  necessary  then  to  draw  an  arbitrary  line  somewhere 
as  to  the  number  of  houses  and  amount  of  taxes  below 
which  a  borough  should  be  deemed  too  inconsiderable  to 
enjoy  the  right  of  electing  members.  We  have  hence  taken 
the  number  of  fifty-six,  which  was  found  in  the  bill  of  last 
session,  and  the  result  is,  that  some  boroughs  which  for- 
merly escaped  disfranchisement  will  now  be  placed  in 
Schedule  A,  while  others  will  be  raised  out  of  it  and  placed 
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in  Schedule  B.  The  boroughs  which  will  be  placed  in 
Schedule  A  in  consequence  of  this  change  are,  Aldborough 
(Yorkshire),  Ashburton,  Araersham,  East  Grinstead,  Oke- 
nampton,  and  Saltash.  There  is  another  borough  regarding 
which  there  are  some  doubts  as  to  its  limits.  Supposing 
Ashburton  *  to  be  one  of  the  fifty-six,  then  the  boroughs  that 
are  to  be  raised  out  of  Schedule  A  into  Schedule  B  are  Mid- 
hurst,  Petersfield,  Eye,  Wareham,  Woodstock,  and  Lost- 
withiel.  Schedule  B,  which  in  the  last  bill  contained  forty- 
one  boroughs,  will  be  reduced  to  thirty.  It  was  formerly 
proposed  to  diminish  the  House  by  twenty-three  members  ; 
but  it  has  now  been  thought  desirable  to  conciliate  those 
who  objected  to  the  diminution  by  leaving  the  present 
number  of  its  members  undiminished,  more  especially  as 
this  can  be  done  without  sacrificing  any  of  the  principles 
of  the  bill.  It  is  proposed  that  of  these  twenty-three 
members,  ten  should  be  given  to  the  most  considerable 
towns  in  Schedule  B  ;  that  one  should  be  given  to  Chatham, 
so  as  to  render  that  town  independent  of  Rochester ;  and 
one  to  the  county  of  Monmouth.  Tavistock  will  be  one 
of  the  towns  removed  from  Schedule  B.  I  have  desired 
every  information  respecting  that  borough  to  be  collected, 
and  it  will  be  laid  before  the  House  ;  and  if  any  gentleman 
should  still  say  that  there  has  been  unfair  dealing  with 
regard  to  it,  I  can  only  say  that  such  an  assertion  will  be 
false  and  unfounded.  The  remaining  members  will  be 
given  to  the  following  large  towns,  to  which  the  late  bill 
gave  one  member  each :  Bolton,  Brighton,  Bradford,  Black- 
burn, Macclesfield,  Stockport,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Halifax, 
Stroud,  and  Huddersfield.  With  regard  to  the  10Z.  quali- 
fication, ministers  have  never  had  the  slightest  intention  to 
change  it  either  in  amount  or  value.  The  right  was  for- 
merly limited  to  those  who  had  not  compounded  with  their 
landlords  for  the  rates,  and  who  had  resided  in  the  house 
for  twelve  months.  Under  the  new  bill  all  persons  of  full 
age  and  not  legally  disqualified,  occupying  a  house,  ware- 
house, or  shop,  separately  or  jointly,  with  land  of  the  yearly 
value  of  10Z-,  would  be  entitled  to  vote.  The  former  bill 
continued  the  franchise  to  all  existent  resident  freemen  and 
apprentices,  and  others  with  incorporate  rights.  The  present 

*  It  was  subsequently  transferred  to  Schedule  B. 
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bill  will  continue  the  franchise  to  all  freemen  possessing  it 
by  birth  or 'servitude  for  ever,  provided  they  reside  within 
the  city  or  borough,  or  within  seven  miles  of  the  place  of 
voting.' 

Such  were  the  principal  changes  announced  by  Lord  J. 
Russell.  Sir  R.  Peel,  after  expressing  his  readiness  to 
postpone  all  discussion  till  the  second  reading,  dexterously 
availed  himself  of  the  fact  admitted  by  Lord  J.  Russell, 
that  most  of  these  changes  had  been  suggested  in  the  de- 
bates which  had  taken  place  in  committee.  '  I  congratulate 
the  House,'  he  said,  '  on  the  great  escape  they  have  had  from 
the  bill  of  last  session,  and  I  must  express  my  deep  grati- 
tude to  those  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  that  escape  from 
a  danger  which  I  never  fully  appreciated  till  now.  The 
advantages  of  those  maligned  delays  and  objections  are  now 
visible  throughout  every  part  of  the  bill.  There  is  scarcely 
an  amendment  which  has  been  offered  from  this  side  of  the 
House  that  has  not  been  adopted  ;  and  these  amendments 
are  now  all  urged  by  the  noble  lord  as  so  many  improve- 
ments in  the  plan.  I  am  not  surprised  to  find  the  noble 
lord  so  severe  on  the  late  bill,  but  I  own  I  was  not  prepared 
for  such  a  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  the  last  Parliament  as 
the  adoption  of  General  Gascoyne's  resolution.  It  is  now 
declared  to  be  the  deliberate  conviction  of  the  king's  govern- 
ment, that  the  objections  we  made  to  the  former  bill  were 
well  founded.  I  cannot  therefore  but  rejoice  at  the  delay 
which  has  taken  place.'  A  long  debate  ensued,  in  which 
the  Opposition  announced  that  they  still  regarded  it  as  a 
dangerous  and  revolutionary  measure,  and  were  determined 
to  resist  it  to  the  last.  Many  reformers  expressed  their 
strong  dissatisfaction  at  the  changes  made  in  the  bill. 
Cobbett,  on  the  other  ba^d,  who  was  by  no  means  partial 
to  the  government,  publicly  stated  that  he  considered  that 
they  had  fully  redeemed  the  pledge  they  had  given  in  pro- 
mising that  it  should  be  at  least  as  efficient  as  that  which 
the  House  of  Lords  had  rejected,  and  declared  that  it  was 
even  a  better  measure.  In  spite  of  the  protestations  of  the 
Opposition,  the  second  reading  was  fixed  for  Friday 
December  16th. 

On  that  day  accordingly  the  question  was  brought  for- 
ward by  Lord  Althorp  He  contented  himself  by  simply 
proposing  it,  adding  that  when  it  was  disposed  of,  he  should 
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move  that  the  House  at  its  rising  should  adjourn  till  Tues- 
day the  1 7th  of  January  1832.  All  parties  were'  now  anxious 
to  shorten  a  discussion,  the  prolongation  of  which  would 
serve  not  to  delay  the  progress  of  the  bill,  but  to  abridge 
the  vacation.  Lord  Porchester,  however,  moved  its  rejec- 
tion, in  a  speech  in  which  he  stigmatised  this  measure  as 
more  objectionable  than  its  predecessors;  and  after  two 
nights'  debate  the  House  divided  on  Sunday  morning,  when 
the  numbers  were  as  follows : 

For  the  second  reading 324 

For  the  amendment         . 102 


Majority 162 

This  majority  of  exactly  two  to  one  was  greater  by  more 
than  fifty  votes  than  that  which  passed  the  preceding  bill, 
and  exceeded  by  twenty-six  votes  that  by  which  its  second 
reading  was  carried. 

And  now  the  country  was  more  and  more  occupied  with 
a  consideration  which  for  months  past  had  been  engaging 
its  attention.  The  question  now  was  no  longer,  '  What  will, 
the  Lords  do  ? '  bat  '  What  will  be  done  with  the  Lords  ?  ' 
The  extreme  radical  party  clamoured  loudly  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  hereditary  branch  of  the  legislature,  but  the 
great  majority  of  reformers  were  continually  urging  minis- 
ters to  resort  to  a  large  creation  of  peers ;  and  much  was 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  expedient.  During  the  last 
fifty  years  the  enemies  of  reform  had  been  almost  without 
interruption  in  possession  of  power,  and  it  was  affirmed 
that  they  had  filled  the  House  of  Lords  with  peers  who  were 
the  ardent  defenders  of  the  abuses  and  corruptions  which 
the  bill  aimed  at  removing.  It  was  pointed  out  that,  of  the 
peers  created  before  1790,  one  hundred  and  eight  voted  in 
favour  of  the  bill,  and  only  four  against  it ;  while  of  the 
peers  who  owed  their  elevation  to  Mr.  Pitt,  fifty  voted  for 
the  bill,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  against  it.  The  bishops 
too,  who  owed  their  elevation  to  the  bench  to  anti-reform 
premiers,  had  almost  unanimously  opposed  the  bill.  It  was 
urged  therefore  that  ministers  owed  it  to  themselves  and 
to  their  party  to  create  such  a  number  of  peers  as  would 
restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  House  in  reference  to  the 
reform  question.     At  first  ministers  did  not  lend  a  ready 
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ear  to  these  suggestions.    The  king  was  strenuously  opposed 
to  such  an  exercise  of  his  prerogative;    Lord  Grey  was 
almost  equally  averse  to  it ;  and  most  of  the  other  members 
of  the  cabinet,  being  either  peers  themselves  or  closely  con- 
nected with  the  peerage,  were  very  unwilling  to  take  a  step 
which  must  destroy  the  independence  of  that  branch  of  the 
legislature.     Still  there  appeared  to  be  no  other  means  of 
carrying  the  bill ;  and  strong  as  were  the  objections  of  the 
ministers  to  create  peers,  they  were  justly  still  more  appre- 
hensive of  the  consequences  which  would  result  from  the 
frustration  of  what  they  themselves  had  denominated  the 
just  demands  of  the  people.     The  subject  was  frequently 
discussed  ;  at  first  with  the  idea  that  the  creation  of  ten  or 
twenty  peers  might  suffice.      One  by  one  the  ministers 
became  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  measure.     Lord 
Brougham  was  the  first  convert,  and,  once  convinced,  he 
advocated  it  with    all  the  ardour  and   impetuosity  that 
.  belonged  to  his  character.     Earl  Grey  held  out  long,  the 
Canning  section  of  the  cabinet  still  longer ;  but  finally  all 
were  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  creation  of  a  large 
body  of  peers,  though  much  to  be  deprecated  and  regretted, 
"was  the  only  means  of  preventing  far  more  terrible  evils. 
Still  the  repugnance  of  the  king  to  this  expedient  remained 
rather  strengthened  than  diminished.     He  had,  indeed,  in 
the  first  instance,  cordially  approved  the   bill,  and   had 
supported  ministers  in  their  endeavours  to  carry  it ;  but  he 
had  candidly  informed  them  that  he  would  not  consent  to 
swamp  the  House  of  Lords  for  that  purpose.     He  had  in- 
deed,  tardily  and  reluctantly  agreed  to   create   the  small 
number  of  peers  which  it  was   thought  would  suffice  to 
carry  the  second  reading,  but  beyond  this  he  would  not  go. 
If  therefore  the  bill  should  pass  that  stage,  and  the  Lords 
should  materially  alter  the  character  of  the  bill — as,  from 
the  avowed  opinions  of  the  majority,  there  was  every  reason 
to  expect  that  they  would — the  ministers  would  be  obliged 
either  to  violate  the  pledges  they  had  given,  by  accepting 
alterations  which  would,   in   their  own  and  the  popular 
opinion,  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  measure,  or  abandon 
their  bill   and  retire  from  office.     The  question  therefore 
was  for  the  present  left  in  abeyance.     The  ministers  could 
only  resolve  to  deal  with   the  difficulty  when  it  arose,  and 
work  upon  the  prudence  or  the  fears  of  the  majority  of  the 
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peers,  in  the  hope  of  averting  the  necessity  for  a  creation 
which  they  themselves  still  continued  to  regard  as  a  great 
though  perhaps  necessary  evil. 

Thus,  amidst  the  anxieties  of  reformers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  dread  of  revolution  on  the  other ;  amidst  incendiary 
fires  now  again  prevailing,*  and  Asiatic  cholera  spreading 
through  the  country ;  f  amidst  distress  of  trade  and  dread 
of  coming  bankruptcy ;  amidst  the  horror  created  by  the 
crimes  of  Burke,  Hare,  and  Williams,  J — the  year  1831 
went  gloomily  out;  but  the  majority  of  the  nation,  now 
thoroughly  exasperated  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  anti-reform 
peers,  nailed  with  a  grim  consolation  the  abolition  of  the 
hereditary  peerage  in  France,  and  hoped  that  this  example 
would  be  speedily  followed  in  England. 

The  new  year  opened  with  a  series  of  trials  arising  out 
of  the  disturbances  which  followed  the  rejection  of  the 
Reform  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Special  commissions 
were  sent  down  to  Bristol  and  Nottingham  to  try  the  rioters 
of  those  neighbourhoods,  great  numbers  of  whom  were 
convicted.  Colonel  Brereton  and  Captain  Warrington  were 
tried  by  court  martial.  The  former  committed  suicide; 
the  latter  was  sentenced  to  be  cashiered,  but  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  court  was  allowed  to  sell  out.  Later  in 
the  year  the  mayor  of  Bristol  was  tried  before  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  but  was  honourably  acquitted,  the  jury 
giving  it  as  their  opinion  that,  in  a  situation  of  great 
difficulty,  and  when  deserted  by  those  from  whom  he  was 
entitled  to  expect  aid  and  encouragement,  he  had  conducted 
himself  with  great  firmness  and  propriety.  The  parties 
chiefly  to  blame  were  the  householders  of  Bristol,  who 
neglected  to  come  forward  when  summoned  by  the  mayor 
to  aid  him  in  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  city.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that  they  were  compelled  to  pay  a 
rate  of  ten  shillings  in  the  pound  on  their  rentals,  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  damage,  which  would  have  been  prevented 
had  they  done  their  duty.    Four  men,  named  Davis,  Kayes, 

*  Numerous  incendiary  fires  occurred  in  trie  neighbourhoods  of  Bedford, 
Cambridge,  Canterbury,  Devizes,  and  Sherbourne,  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber ;  there  were  no  fewer  than  eleven  between  the  23rd  and  28th  of  the 
latter  month. 

f  It  did  not  appear  in  the  metropolis  until  the  beginning  of  February. 

X  These  wretches  committed  murders  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  bodie* 
of  their  victims  to  surgeons  for  dissection,  and  their  teeth  to  dentists. 
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Gregory,  and  Clarke,  were  executed  at  Bristol ;  and  three, 
named  Beck,  Hearson,  and  Armstrong,  at  Nottingham. 

Parliament  reassembled  on  the  17th  of  January,  and  on 
the  20th  it  was  moved  and  agreed  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  Mr.  Croker,  that  the  House  should  go  into  committee  on 
the  bill.  Then  the  old  game  of  procrastination  and  delay 
was  played  over  again  by  the  Opposition.  The  first  great 
battle  was  fought  on  the  question  whether  the  number  of 
fifty-six  should  be  retained  in  Schedule  A.  Defeated  on 
this  question,  the  Opposition  contended  in  vain  for  an 
alteration  of  the  number  of  boroughs  contained  in  Schedule 
B,  now  reduced  to  thirty.  A  long  discussion  took  place 
respecting  the  returning  officers  of  the  boroughs.  Colonel 
Sibthorp  endeavoured  to  save  his  county  of  Lincoln  from 
division.  Both  these  attempts  were  defeated.  On  the 
general  questions  of  these  divisions  of  counties,  many  of  the 
usual  supporters  of  the  government  opposed  them,  wishing 
that  four  members  should  be  given  to  the  undivided  county, 
rather  than  two  to  each  division ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  of  the  Opposition  supported  the  ministerial  proposi- 
tion, and,  after  a  protracted  debate,  it  was  sustained  by  a 
majority  of  215  to  89.  But  it  would  be  tedious  and  useless 
to  enumerate  even  the  principal  of  the  various  and  almost 
innumerable  discussions  that  were  raised.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  Opposition  repeated  their  old  artifices  and  their 
stale  arguments  and  declamations  about  democracy  and 
revolution,  and  that  by  steady  perseverance  ministers  at 
length  succeeded  in  triumphing  over  all  opposition  ;.  that 
the  bill  passed  through  committee  on  the  14th  of  March, 
was  read  a  third  time  by  a  majority  of  355  against  239,  and 
finally  passed  the  House  of  Commons  on  Friday  March  23d. 
On  the  following  Monday,  Lord  J.  Russell,  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  members,  once  more  carried  it  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  There  it  was  read  a  first  time  on  the 
motion  of  Earl  Grey,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  second 
reading  should  be  moved  on  Thursday  April  5th  ;  but  at 
the  request  of  Lord  Wharncliffe,  subsequently  postponed  to 
the  following  Monday. 

Lord  Wharncliffe,  in  making  this  request,  spoke  on 
behalf  of  a  small  body  of  peers  headed  by  himself  and 
Lord  Harrowby,  which  for  the  moment  held  the  balance 
between  the  contending  parties  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
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members  of  which,   under   the  names  of   '  waverers  '    or 
'trimmers,'  became  for  a  short  period  the  heroes  of  the 
day.     When  the  Reform  Bill  was  thrown  out  by  the  peers, 
Lord   Wharncliffe   led   the   Opposition,  and   proposed  its 
rejection  in  a  form  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  alter, 
because  it  might  be  regarded  as  insulting  to  the  House  of 
Commons.     Lord  Harrowby  also  had  spoken  very  strongly 
against  the   principle   of  the  'bill ;    and  all  the  waverers 
either  voted  against  the  second  reading,  or  were  absent 
from  the  division.     Their  opposition  to  the  bill  had,  how- 
ever, been  expressed  in  terms  much  less  uncompromising 
than  those  employed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  most 
of  the  Tory  speakers,  and  approved  by  the  majority  of  the 
peers.     Lord  Wharncliffe  especially  had  admitted  that  a 
very  large  measure  of  reform  must  be  conceded,  and  both 
he  and  Lord  Harrowby  voted  against  the  second  reading. 
They  hoped,  therefore,  that  when  the  bill  was  reintroduced, 
it  might  be  modified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet  their 
views,  and  enable  them  to  support  the  second  reading; 
and  they  were  the  more  desirous  that  this  should  be  the 
case,  because  they  dreaded  above  all  things  a  large  creation 
of  peers  in  case  the  bill  should  be  again  rejected  on  the 
second  reading.     The  king  himself  entertained  very  similar 
views,  and  hoped,  by  means  of  the  waverers,  to  escape 
from  the  embarrassing  situation  in  which  he  foresaw  that 
he  would  be  placed.     Lord  Grey,  too,  was  no  less  anxious  to 
avoid  a  large  creation  of  peers.    Negotiations  were  therefore 
carried  on,  commencing   soon  after  the  rejection   of   the 
bill,   between    the   king  and   the   waverers,   through   the 
medium  of    Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  his   majesty's  secretary, 
with  the  full  cognisance  and  approval  of  the  premier.     But 
Lord  Grey  and  the  government  were  deeply  pledged  to 
introduce  a  measure  fully  equal  in  efficiency  to  that  which 
the  House  of  Lords  had  rejected,  and  the  very  object  of 
the  waverers  was  to  diminish  that  efficiency  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  was  understood  both  by  the  ministry  and 
the  nation.     All  therefore  that  the  government  could  do, 
with  every  desire  to  meet  and  conciliate  them,  was  to  make 
such  alterations  in  the  bill  as,  without  rendering  it  less 
acceptable  to  the  nation  or  more  palatable  to  them,   might 
afford  them  an  excuse  for  supporting  the  second  reading 
when  the  bill  came  again  before  the  House  of  Lords.     And 
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this  is  the  true  key  to  almost  all  the  alterations  which,  were 
made  in  the  measure  on  its  third  introduction.  Some  of 
the  features  to  which  Lords  Wharncliffe  and  Harrowby 
had  particularly  objected  were  withdrawn  ;  but  they  were 
balanced  by  other  concessions  to  the  popular  feeling,  such 
as  the  enfranchisement  of  a  greater  number  of  large  towns. 
This  was  all  the  waverers  could  gain  by  their  long  negotia- 
tions ;  and  though  they  were  very  far  from  being  satisfied, 
they  resolved  to  vote  for  the  second  reading.  Accordingly, 
when  it  was  introduced,  Lords  Harrowby  and  Wharncliffe 
stated  that  they  still  strongly  objected  to  it  as  it  stood ; 
but  that  they  thought  that  some  concession  should  be 
made  to  public  opinion,  and  that  they  would  vote  for  the 
second  reading,  and  accept  the  principle  of  the  measure, 
but  would  endeavour  to  improve  its  details  in  committee, 
and  expunge  those  portions  of  it  which  they  regarded  as 
too  democratic.  At  the  same  time,  they  intimated  that  if 
they  should  fail  in  this  attempt,  they  would  vote  for  the 
rejection  of  the  bill  on  the  third  reading.  The  bishop  of 
London  was  still  more  explicit.  He  not  only  promised  to 
vote  for  the  second  reading,  but  declared  that  he  would  not 
support  any  amendment  that  would  go  to  alter  the  bill  so 
as  to  mutilate  or  destroy  its  essential  principles,  and  by 
that  means  bring  it  into  such  a  state  that  the  Commons 
would  refuse  to  agree  to  it.  These  frank  declarations  were 
met  with  equal  frankness  by  Earl  Grey.  He  said  that  the 
expressions  of  his  noble  friends,  and  especially  those  of  the 
bishop  of  London,  afforded  him  great  satisfaction ;  that  he 
was  apprehensive  that  some  alterations  might  be  proposed 
to  which  he  could  not  accede ;  but  he  promised  that  he 
would  give  due  consideration  to  the  proposals  in  the  true 
spirit  of  conciliation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  announced  that  he  could  not  follow  the 
example  of  Lords  Wharncliffe  and  Harrowby ;  the  bill 
was  not  reform,  but  in  many  respects  it  was  revolution ; 
and  Lord  Grey  himself  had  insisted  that  it  was  really, 
truly,  and  in  principle,  exactly  the  same  measure  as  that 
to  which  they  had  refused  to  give  a  second  reading.  These 
declarations  expressed  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  great 
majority  of  those  by  whose  votes  the  bill  had  been  pre- 
viously rejected. 

On  Monday,  the  9th  of  April,  the  question  of  the  second 
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reading  was  brought  forward.  Lords  Harrowby  and 
Wharncliffe  justified  at  great  length  the  course,  which  they 
had  already  announced  that  they  would  take,  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  his  previous  declaration, 
gave  the  bill  the  same  uncompromising  opposition  as 
before.*  In  order  to  encourage  the  anti-reforming  peers 
to  vote  against  it,  he  contradicted  the  assertions  which 
were  so  generally  propagated,  and  so  confidently  made, 
that  the  king  was  in  favour  of  the  bill.  '  It  cannot  be 
denied,'  he  said,  '  that  the  Parliament  was  elected  under 
circumstances  of  real  excitement,  which  has  ever  since 
been  kept  up  by  the  circulation  of  reports  that  the  king 
wishes  for  a  reform  in  Parliament  such  as  the  present  bill 
proposes.  Now,  my  lords,  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  any 
such  thing.  My  opinion  is,  my  lords,  that  the  king 
follows  the  advice  of  his  servants;  it  is  also  my  opinion 
that  the  part  taken  in  the  king's  name  on  this  subject  will 
make  it  very  difficult  to  do  otherwise  than  reform  Parlia- 
ment. I  am  fully  persuaded,  my  lords,  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  king  has  any  interest  in  this  bill ;  and 
I  am  satisfied,  that  if  the  real  feeling  of  the  kins:  were 
made  known  to  the  country,  the  noble  earl  would  not  be 
able  to  pass  the  bill.' 

This  declaration,  which  it  was  felt  that  the  duke  would 
not  have  hazarded  if  he  had  not  had  the  best  authority 
for  making  it,  plainly  intimated  that  the  king  was  not 
favourable  to  the  bill  as  it  stood,  and  would  not  be  sorry 
to  see  it  greatly  modified.  Besides,  looking  at  the  ques- 
tion with  a  view  to  the  influence  which  the  division  would 
have  on  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  reform  to  be  ulti- 
mately conceded,  the  duke  thought — and  perhaps  rightly 
thought — that  it  would  be  better  to  refuse  the  second 
reading  than  to  go  into  committee  on  it,  even  though  the 
rejection  should  be  followed  by  a  large  creation  of  peers. 
He  probably  reckoned  on  the  known  repugnance  of  the 
premier  to  a  measure  which  would  inflict  a  blow  on  the 
independence  of  his  order,  from  the  effects  of  which  it 

*  Before  the  debate  commenced,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  favoured  the 
House  with  the  outlines  of  a  plan  which  he  gave  notice  that  he  should 
propose,  if  the  ministerial  measure  should  be  rejected  on  the  question  of  a 
si  cond  reading.  As,  however,  the  event  which  the  noble  duke  contemplated 
did  not  occur,  and  his  plan  went  no  farther,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  any 
account  of  it. 

vol.  i.  e 
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might  never  recover.  The  duke  also,  no  doubt,  wished  to 
carry  on  the  game  of  delay  which  was  being  played  by  his 
party,  and  by  rendering  necessary  another  recommence- 
ment of  the  contest,  to  weary  the  reformers  into  a  com- 
promise. His  opinion  was  strenuously  supported  by  Sir 
R.  Peel.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  lords,  believing 
that  the  minister  had  obtained  the  king's  consent  to  a 
creation  of  peers  in  case  the  bill  should  be  rejected  on  its 
second  reading,  and  feeling  that  the  independence  of  their 
House,  and  their  own  individual  importance,  would  be 
seriously  affected  by  a  large  addition  to  their  number  made 
under  such  circumstances,  were  disposed  either  to  .absent 
themselves  or  vote  with  Lords  Harrowby  and  Wharncliffe 
for  the  second  reading.  Earl  Grey  and  his  colleagues  did 
their  best  to  encourage  these  dispositions.  The  premier 
especially  held  out  hopes  of  considerable  concessions  in 
committee.  In  his  reply,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate, 
referring  to  a  portion  of  the  speech  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  he 
said: 

'  The  noble  and  learned  lord  says,  that  I  will  not  con- 
sent to  any  alteration  in  the  bill.  To  that  objection  I  will 
make  the  same  answer  that  I  made  in  October, — that  it 
does  not  depend  on  me,  for  that  it  depends  on  your  lord- 
ships. When  the  bill  goes  into  committee,  I  shall  certainly 
feel  it  my  duty  to  resist  any  alterations  which  I  may  think 
inconsistent  with  the  main  object  which  the  bill  proposes  to 
carry  into  effect.  But  if  it  can  be  shown  that  any  injustice 
has  inadvertently  crept  into  any  of  the  schedules, — if  it  can 
be  shown  that  any  qualification  not  so  small  as  ten  pounds 
will  be  less  open  to  fraud  and  abuse, — I  will  not  resist  the 
correction  of  such  circumstances.  It  is,  at  the  same  time, 
perfectly  true  that  I  should  strongly  oppose  any  diminution 
of  the  number  of  fifty-six  boroughs  which  it  is  proposed  to 
disfranchise,  and  any  increase  of  the  ten  pounds  which  it  is 
proposed  to  fix  as  the  minimum  of  qualification.  But  the 
decision  on  these  points  will  depend  on  the  House,  and  not  on 
me.  My  opinions  are  as  I  have  stated  them  to  be,  but  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  House  to  make  such  alterations  as 
may,  in  their  opinion,  render  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
more  accordant  with  the  principles  of  it.'  At  the  con- 
clusion of  this  address  the  House  divided,  when  the 
numbers  were; 
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Content 

.        Present . 

.     123 

Proxies  . 

• 

.      56—184 

Non-content 

.        Present . 

#                  t 

.     126 

Proxies  . 

9 

.      49—175 

Majority  in  favour  of  the  second  reading:       .        9* 

Thus,  by  the  assistance  of  the  waverers,  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  was  carried,  though  by  a  majority  so 
small  t  as  plainly  to  show  that  the  Opposition  would  have 
the  game  in  their  own  hands.  The  House  adjourned  at 
the  beginning  of  the  following  week  for  the  Easter  vacation, 
and  did  not  resume  its  sittings  until  the  7th  of  May,  when 
it  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  bill.  Lord  Grey 
on  this  occasion  manifested  the  same  conciliatory  disposi- 
tion as  before,  and  moved  the  omission  from  the  first  clause 
of  the  bill  of  the  words  '  fifty-six,'  thus  leaving,  for  the 
present,  undetermined  the  number  of  the  boroughs  to  be 
disfranchised,  and  giving  at  least  the  appearance  of  freedom 
to  the  debates  that  were  to  follow. 

The  Opposition,  however,  were  not  satisfied  with  this 
concession.  Lord  Lyndhurst  moved  that  the  consideration 
of  the  disfranchising  clauses  should  be  postponed  until  the 
enfranchising  clauses  had  first  been  considered ;  so  that 
instead  of  making  enfranchisement  a  consequence  of  dis- 
franchisement, disfranchisement  might  follow  enfranchise- 
ment. The  noble  lord,  and  those  who  supported  him, 
made  many  protestations  of  their  desire  to  give  the  bill  a 
friendly  and  candid  consideration,  and  of  their  willingness 
to  disfranchise  a  large  number  of  boroughs.  Lord  Wharn- 
cliffe,  in  particular,  distinctly  stated,  that  while  be  thought 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  vote  with  Lord  Lyndhurst,  b.e  was  de- 
termined to  go  the  full  length  of  disfranchising  at  least 
the  number  of  boroughs  contained  in  Schedule  A.  In  fact, 
the  proposal  was  put  forward  as  being  simply  a  question  of 
the  order  in  which  the  clauses  of  the  bill  were  to  be  con- 
sidered in  committee  :  and  it  misdit  seem  to  be  a  matter  of 
little  importance  whether  the  order  proposed  by  the  ministry 
or  that  contended  for  by  their  opponents  should  be  adopted; 
but  the  real  question  at  issue  was,  whether  the  control  of 

*  The  number  of  the  bill's  supporters  on  this  occasion,  as  compared 
•with  the  last,  had  increased  from  158  to  184  ;  while  the  Opposition  had 
diminished  from  199  to  175. 

t  The  majority  of  those  present  at  the  division  was  only  two,  and  proxies 
cculd  not  be  used  in  committee. 
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tlie  committee  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  friends  of 
reform,  or  of  those  who  had  all  along  been  its  open 
enemies,  and  who,  if  they  were  now  prepared  to  allow 
the  bill  to  pass  in  any  shape,  notoriously  yielded  because 
they  durst  no  longer  resist  the  plainly-declared  will  of  the 
nation.  Ministers  therefore  wisely  resolved  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  bringing  this  question  to  an  issue. 
Accordingly,  after  several  of  them  had  strongly  contended 
that  the  proposal  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  the  bill,  Earl  Grey  distinctly  warned  the 
House  that  he  should  regard  its  success  as  fatal  to  his 
measure ;  thus  intimating  to  the  Opposition  lords,  that  if 
they  voted  for  it,  they  must  be  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences of  the  rejection  of  the  bill.  In  spite  of  this  warning, 
Lord  Lyndhurst's  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
35  ;  there  being  151  in  favour  of  it,  and  116  against  it. 

Earl  Grey  at  once  moved,  that  the  House  should  resume, 
adding  that  he  should  also  move,  that  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  should  be  delayed  till  Thursday,  the 
10th.  This  notice  was  equivalent  to  an  intimation  that 
the  ministry  would  either  obtain  the  king's  permission  to 
create  peers,  or  resign  their  places.  The  Opposition  sin- 
cerely deprecated  both  these  alternatives.  They  had  re- 
solved to  make  considerable  concessions,  and  hoped  to 
force  the  Government  to  meet  them  half-way.  This,  how- 
ever, the  administration  would  not  and  could  not  do.  The 
Opposition  therefore  determined,  as  a  last  resource,  to  place 
their  own  plan  of  reform  before  the  country,  hoping  to  gain 
a  considerable  amount  of  adhesion  to  it ;  and  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  who  moved  the  amendment  for  the  rejection  of 
tho  bill  on  the  second  reading,  gave  a  programme  of  the 
reform  which  he  and  his  friends  were  prepared  to  support. 
1 1  will  merely  say,  that  having,  in  conjunction  with  other 
peers,  given  the  most  serious  consideration  to  the  great 
principles  of  the  bill ;  having  well  considered  the  claims 
possessed  by  the  towns  included  in  Schedules  C  and  D  ;  * 
having:  likewise  considered  the  reasonableness,  under  ex- 
isting  circumstances,  of  carrying  into  effect  the  changes 
which  these  clauses,  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  parts 
of  the  bill,  would  create ;  having  reflected  on  the  proposal 
to  give  additional  members  to  the  counties  ;  and  having  at 
*  The  enfranchising  schedules. 
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the  same  time  very  strong  objections  to  Schedules  B  and 
E,*  the  result  of  the  amendments  to  be  proposed  would 
have  been  to  give  enfranchisement  to  an  extent  such  as 
would  have  made  it  necessary  (unless  an  inconvenient 
increase  of  the  members  of  the  House  were  resorted  to) 
to  disfranchise  the  boroughs  contained  in  Schedule  A, 
which,  with  Weymouth,  would  cause  a  reduction  of  113 
members.  Another  proposal  would  have  been  to  prevent 
persons  from  voting  for  counties  in  respect  of  property 
situated  in  boroughs,  and  to  adopt  a  more  clear  and  certain 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  genuineness  or  value  of  holdings ; 
while  both  the  101.  qualification  should  be  adopted,  and  the 
scot-and-lot  right  of  voting  retained.' 

Such  was  the  plan  of  reform  which  terror  and  the  fear 
of  worse  had  wrung  from  the  anti-reform  peers.  It  was 
pat  forward  with  the  view  of  inducing  the  ministry  to 
accept  the  offered  concessions,  or  of  appealing  to  the 
country  if  they  declined  them.  So  far  as  the  adminis- 
tration was  concerned,  the  hope  of  influencing  them,  if 
seriously  entertained,  was  completely  disappointed.  Earl 
Grey,  with  cold  politeness,  rejected  the  overture  thus  made 
to  him.  He  sarcastically  congratulated  the  noble  lord  and 
the  House  on  the  progress  he  had  at  length  made  in  the 
principles  of  reform,  and  especially  on  his  expressed  in- 
tention not  to  touch  the  10Z.  qualification,  and  to  preserve 
the  scot-and-lot  right  of  voting  where  it  at  present  existed, 
thus  rendering  this  '  democratic  measure  still  more  demo- 
cratic' The  House  accordingly  resumed,  and  the  farther 
consideration  of  the  bill  in  committee  was  postponed  to 
Thursday. 

Nothing  now  remained  for  the  ministry  but  to  recom- 
mend such  a  creation  of  peers  as  would  enable  them  to 
carry  the  bill  through  the  House  of  Lords  without  im- 
portant modifications.  The  king,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  entertained  the  most  decided  objections  to  this 
step.  He  had,  with  great  reluctance,  so  far  yielded  as  to 
consent  to  the  creation  of  a  few  peei^s,  if  it  should  be  found 
absolutely  necessary  to  carry  the  bill;  but  he  wished  that 
every  possible  expedient  should  be  tried  to  avoid  this  dire 
necessity.     When,  therefore,  it  came  to  be  a  question  of 

*  The  former  containing  the  places  to  be  deprived  of  one  member,  the 
latter  those  to  have  outlung  districts  annexed  to  them. 
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the  order  in  which,  the  clauses  of  the  bill  were  to  be  taken, 
the  king  was  fully  justified,  according  to  the  understanding 
which  existed  between  himself  and  his  advisers,  in  refusing 
to  create  peers.  But  besides  this,  a  great  change  had  come 
over  him  in  regard  to  the  Reform  Bill.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  had  in  the  first  instance  given  it  his 
cordial  approval ;  that  he  had  frankly  and  honestly  sup- 
ported his  ministers  in  their  endeavours  to  carry  it  ;  and 
had,  at  the  same  time,  candidly  stated  to  them  the  length 
to  which  he  was  prepared  to  go  with  them,  and  the  point 
at  which  he  was  resolved  to  stop.  But  in  following  the 
discussions  on  the  measure,  he  had  been  gradually  more 
and  more  influenced  by  the  predictions  of  revolution,  which 
were  uttered  by  men  who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for 
political  sagacity,  and  by  the  parallel  which  was  often 
drawn  between  the  commencement  of  his  reign  and  that 
of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.,  which  seemed  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  increased  agitation  which  pervaded  the  country, 
and  by  the  rapid  wane  of  his  popularity.  He  saw  too,  with 
great  dissatisfaction,  the  growing  feeling  which  prevailed 
against  all  hereditary  authority.  Thus  the  Reform  Bill,  if 
it  had  not  become  absolutely  odious  to  him,  was  certainly 
viewed  by  him  with  much  less  complacency  than  before ; 
and  this  feeling  extended  to  the  ministry  by  which  the 
bill  was  introduced,  and  whom  he  naturally  regarded  as 
the  authors  of  the  unpleasant — not  to  say  dangerous — 
dilemma  in  which  he  found  himself  placed.  When  there- 
fore Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues  required  him  to  choose 
between  a  creation  of  peers  large  enough  to  enable  them 
to  carry  the  bill  unimpaired  or  their  resignation,  he  accepted 
the  latter  alternative,  cordially  thanking  them  at  the  same 
time  for  the  services  they  had  rendered  to  himself  and  the 
country  during  the  period  of  their  administration.  In  all 
this  there  is  nothing  that  is  not  perfectly  intelligible, — 
nothing  to  justify  the  charge  of  systematic  dishonesty  and 
duplicity  which  has  been  brought  against  this  monarch, 
but  which  was  certainly  never  believed  by  those  whose 
constant  official  intercourse  with  him  afforded  them  many 
excellent  opportunities  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  of 
his  character,  and  whose  penetration  was  unquestionably 
equal  to  the  task  of  fathoming  a  deeper  mind  than  that  of 
William  IV. 
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On  the  evening  of  May  9th,  Earl  Grey  announced  in  the 
House  of  Lords  the  king's  acceptance  of  the  resignation  of 
his  ministry,  and  moved  that  the  order  for  going  into  com- 
mittee on  the  next  day  should  be  discharged,  adding  that 
he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  fix  another  day  for  the 
purpose.  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  one  of  the  most  violent 
opponents  of  the  measure,  stigmatised  in  very  strong  terms 
the  conduct  of  the  ministers.  '  My  lords,'  he  exclaimed, 
'  the  noble  lords  opposite  may  act  as  they  think  fit ;  we 
know  the  grounds,  the  slight  grounds,  which  their  defeat 
of  Monday  evening  afforded  them  for  one  of  the  most  atro- 
cious propositions  with  which  a  subject  ever  dared  to  insult 
the  ears  of  a  sovereign.  We  have  heard,  what  I  naturally 
expected  to  hear,  that  his  majesty,  who  was  among  the 
first  to  recommend  reform,  upon  broad  and  constitutional 
principles,  finding  himself  reduced  to  the  alternative  to 
which  his  ministers  ventured  to  reduce  him,  has  acted  as 
became  a  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  by  so 
doing  has  established  an  additional  title  to  the  respect  and 
affection  of  his  subjects.  But,  my  lords,  it  shall  not  go 
forth  to  the  public  that,  because  the  noble  lords  opposite 
have  determined  to  abandon  this  measure,  this  House  is 
unwilling  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  its  mei'its.  I 
therefore  move  that  your  lordships  proceed  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Reform  Bill  in  committee  on  Monday 
next.'  Earl  Grey  replied  to  this  attack  with  that  severe 
dignity,  which  on  such  occasions  no  one  could  more 
effectually  assume,  and  to  which  his  lofty  figure,  his  com- 
manding attitude  and  aristocratic  bearing  gave  peculiar 
force  and  effect.  '  My  lords,'  he  said,  '  I  am  too  mucn 
accustomed  to  the  ill-timed,  violent,  porsonal,  and  unpar- 
liamentary language  of  the  noble  earl  who  has  just  sat 
down,  to  be  much  affected  by  the  disorderly  attack  which 
he  has  made  on  my  colleagues  and  myself.  Nor  is  it  for 
the  defence  of  myself  personally  against  the  imputations 
which  the  noble  earl  has  thought  proper  to  cast  on  me, 
that  I  again  rise  to  address  your  lordships.  I  trust,  my 
lords,  that  in  the  estimation  of  your  lordships  and  the 
public,  my  character  is  such  that  I  may  without  presump- 
tion consider  myself  as  sufficiently  guarded  from  the 
danger  of  suffering  by  such  imputations.  The -noble  earl 
has  been  pleased  to  qualify  the  advice  which  I  thought  it 
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my  duty  to  tender  to  my  sovereign  as  atrocious  and  in- 
sulting :  and  there  were  other  noble  lords  on  that  side  of 
the  House  who  appeared  to  agree  with  the  noble  lord  in 
that  opinion.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  deferred  giving  that 
advice  until  the  very  last  moment :  until  the  necessity  of 
the  case  and  my  sense  of  public  duty  imposed  upon  me  an 
obligation  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  imperative.  But  I 
appeal  to  your  lordships,  whether,  until  that  period  shall 
arrive,  I  am  called  upon  to  notice  the  accusation.' 

The  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  was  adopted,  and 
the  House  separated.     ■ 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Lord  Althorp  made  an  an- 
nouncement similar  to  that  which  had  been  made  by  Earl 
Grey  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Ebrington  immediately 
gave  notice  that,  on  the  following  day,  he  would  move  a 
humble  address  to  his  majesty  on  the  present  state  of 
public  affairs  :  he  added,  that  he  should  also  move  that 
the  House  should  be  called  over  on  the  occasion. 

In  pursuance  of  this  notice,  Lord  Ebrington,  on  May 
10th,  moved  a  resolution,  imploring  '  his  majesty  to  call  to 
his  councils  such  persons  only  as  will  carry  into  effect, 
unimpaired,  in  all  its  essential  provisions,  that  bill  for  the 
reform  of  the  representation  of  the  people  which  has  re- 
cently passed  this  House.' 

After  a  long  discussion  on  the  resolution,  the  House 
divided,  when  the  numbers  were  : 

For  the  motion  ........    288 

Against 208 

Majority 80 

If  the  state  of  the  nation  was  alarming  at  the  last  rejec- 
tion of  the  bill,  it  was  much  more  so  now.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  the  feeling  in  favour  of  the  bill  had  become 
more  intense  and  general.  At  no  place  was  it  more 
distinctly  manifested  than  at  Birmingham,  which  at  this 
time  exercised  a  more  powerful  influence  on  the  destinies 
of  the  bill  than  the  other  great  towns  of  the  empire,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  central  position  and  comparative  proxi- 
mity to  the  metropolis,  but  also  as  being  the  heart  of  a  dis- 
trict densely  peopled  by  a  rugged  and  robust  race,  who  were 
united  almost  to  a  man  in  determined  support  of  reform. 
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On  the  very  day  on  which  Lord  Lyndhurst's  motion  was 
carried,  a  meeting  had  been  held,  in  anticipation  of  the 
rejection  or  mutilation  of  the  measure  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  at  which  200,000  persons  were  said  to  have  been 
present,  and  at  which  very  violent  language  was  used  and 
very  violent  resolutions  adopted.  When  therefore  the 
news  of  the  resignation  of  Earl  Grey's  ministry  reached 
Birmingham,  it  produced  a  ferment.  Everywhere  it  was 
resolved  not  to  pay  taxes,  and  not  to  purchase  property 
which  might  be  distrained  for  the  payment  of  taxes.  This 
determination  was  announced  in  notices  placed  in  most  of 
the  windows  in  the  town,  and  would  unquestionably  have 
been  carried  out,  not  in  Birmingham  only,  but  throughout 
the  empire ;  and  not  only  by  the  lower  classes,  but  also  by 
many  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  Lord  Milton 
desired  the  tax-gatherer  to  call  again,  intimating  that  he 
might  find  it  necessary  to  refuse  payment ;  and  when 
afterwards  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  whether  he 
had  really  used  this  language,  he  replied,  '  Certainly.'  It 
was  a  significant  fact,  that  four  Catholic  priests,  and  a 
large  number  of  Quakers,  joined  the  Birmingham  Union 
at  the  moment  when  it  seemed  almost  ripe  for  rebellion. 

On  the  10th  of  May  the  common  council  of  the  city  of 
London  resolved  that  '  they  who  have  advised  his  majesty 
to  put  a  negative  on  the  proposal  of  ministers  to  create 
peers  have  proved  themselves  enemies  of  the  sovereign, 
and  have  put  in  imminent  hazard  the  stability  of  the 
throne  and  the  tranquillity  and  security  of  the  country.' 
They  also  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  to  refuse  ike 
supplies  until  reform  should  have  been  secured.  The 
same  prayer  came  from  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
and  in  fact  from  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Everywhere  the  strongest  determination  was  expressed, 
and  the  most  violent  proposals  and  the  most  outrageous 
language  were  welcomed  with  the  loudest  applauses.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  inhabitant  householders  of  Westminster, 
Mr.  O'Connell  elicited  tremendous  cheering  by  reminding 
his  audience  that  Charles  I.  had  been  beheaded  for  listen- 
ing to  the  advice  of  a  foreign  wife.  The  prayer  of  all  the 
myriads  of  open  meetings  that  were  being  held  was,  that 
the  Grey  ministry  might  be  immediately  reinstated,  and 
the  bill  passed  unmutilated.     Of  all  the  speeches  made  at 
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tins  conjuncture,  there  is  probably  one  only  from  which  the 
reader  will  desire  to  have  any  extract,  and  that  is  the 
speech  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.  Every  one  is  acquainted 
with  his  celebrated  comparison  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 
Dame  Partington,  when  the  bill  was  rejected  in  1831 ;  and 
many  no  doubt  will  read  with  interest  the  following  extract 
from  his  speech  at  Taunton  at  the  crisis  we  have  now 
reached,  in  which  she  is  again  referred  to.  '  One  word 
before  we  part  for  an  old  and  excellent  friend  of  ours — I 
mean  Dame  Partington.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
spirited  conduct  even  in  a  bad  cause,  and  I  am  sure  Dame 
Partington  has  fought  a  much  longer  and  better  fight  than 
I  had  any  expectation  she  would  fight.  Many  a  mop  has 
she  worn  out,  and  many  a  bucket  has  she  broken,  in  her 
contest  with  the  waves.  I  wish  her  spirit  had  been  more 
wisely  employed,  for  the  waves  must  have  their  way  at 
last ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  see  her  some  time  hence 
in  dry  clothes,  pursuing  her  useful  and  honourable  occu- 
pations, and  retaining  nothing  but  a  good-humoured  recol- 
lection of  her  stiff  and  spirited  battle  with  the  Atlantic' 

While  these  efforts  were  being  taken  to  reinstate  the 
Grey  ministry,  efforts  were  also  made  to  embarrass  their 
successors.  One  of  these  was  a  run  on  the  banks.  The 
streets  of  London  were  covered  with  placards  on  which 
were  printed  in  huge  letters — '  Go  for  gold,  and  stop  the 
Duke.'  At  the  Manchester  Savings  Bank  alone  620  per- 
sons had  given  notice  for  the  withdrawal  of  deposits  to  the 
amount  of  16,0001.  Preparations  were  being  made  for  a 
recourse  to  arms ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the 
resistance  to  the  popular  will  had  been  carried  much 
farther  than  it  was,  a  civil  war  would  have  broken  out,  or 
rather  an  immense  and  irresistible  armed  mob  would  have 
marched  on  London,  and  would  have  dictated  their  own 
terms  to  the  king,  the  government,  and  the  legislature. 
What  these  terms  would  have  been,  it  is  idle  now  to  con- 
jecture ;  they  would  certainly  have  gone  far  beyond  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  probably  would  have 
involved  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  and  a  complete 
change  in  the  form  of  government. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  consulted  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
who  recommended  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  should  bo 
Bent  for.     The  Duke,  though  his  conduct  on  this  occasion 
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exposed  liim  to  much  obloquy  and  aggravated  his  un- 
popularity, appears  to  have  acted  in  a  highly  honourable 
manner.  We  may  doubt  his  judgment  in  bringing  on  tho 
crisis  which  he  -was  summoned  to  deal  with,  but  we  cannot 
refuse  our  admiration  to  the  self-abnegation  and  courage 
which  he  displayed.  Entertaining  the  opinions  he  had  all 
along  avowed  on  the  subject  of  reform,  it  was  only  natural 
that  he  should  endeavour  to  defeat  the  measure  which  the 
government  had  brought  forward,  or,  finding  that  impos- 
sible, that  he  should  seek  to  render  it  as  little  objectionable 
in  his  eyes  as  he  could  venture  to  make  it.  But  now  that 
the  crisis  had  occurred,  his  predominant  desire  was  to  save 
his  sovereign  from  the  humiliation  of  being  compelled  to 
solicit  Earl  Grey  to  return  and  of  consenting  to  the 
creation  of  peers.  The  duke  however  felt  that,  after  the 
strong  declaration  he  had  made  against  all  reform,  after 
the  uncompromising  opposition  he  had  offered  to  the 
measure  now  before  the  House  of  Lords,  he  was  not  the 
man  to  carry  it  through,  even  in  a  modified  form,  or  to 
accept  office  in  an  administration  by  which  it  was  to  be 
taken  charge  of.  He  could  not  but  be  aware  of  the  danger 
to  which  he  exposed  himself,  and  of  the  imputations  which 
his  opponents  would  not  be  slow  to  heap  on  him.  He 
therefore  recommended  that  Sir  R.  Peel  should  be  sent  for 
and  requested  to  form  a  government,  promising  at  the 
same  time  that,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  he  would  give 
every  support  in  his  power  to  the  new  administration. 
But  Sir  R.  Peel  likewise  felt  that,  after  the  uncompro- 
mising opposition  he  had  offered  to  the  bill,  he  could  not 
accept  an  office  from  which  he  was  certain  to  be  igno- 
miniously  precipitated  in  less  than  a  week  after  his 
entrance  on  it,  unless  he  supported  all  the  essential 
features  of  a  measure  he  had  so  strongly  denounced.  The 
frightful  responsibility  which  the  state  of  the  country 
imposed  on  an  unpopular  minister  might  well  make  a  man 
of  much  stronger  nerve  than  he  possessed  shrink  from  a 
position  in  which  he  would  probably  have  to  deal  with  a 
rebellion.  Besides,  the  Catholic  emancipation  struggle 
was  still  fresh  in  his  remembrance  and  in  the  recollection 
of  all  men  ;  and  if  he  were  now  to  accept  office  and  carry 
the  Reform  Bill,  it  would  appear  that  the  accusation  that 
he  had  been  actuated  by  a  sordid  love  of  the  patronage  and 
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emoluments  of  office  was  really  well-founded.  Men,  whose 
opinion  is  entitled  to  some  weight,  think  that  if  he  had 
accepted  office  at  this  juncture,  he  might  have  retained  it. 
Looking  at  the  state  of  the  country  at  that  moment,  it 
appears  to  me  that  he  must  have  been  hurled  from  power 
almost  before  his  ministry  was  formed,  and  perhaps  the 
constitution  would  have  fallen  with  him.  But  be  that  as 
it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  on  public  and 
private  grounds  he  exercised  a  very  wise  discretion  in 
declining  the  offer.  At  the  same  time  he  promised,  that  if 
a  ministry  were  formed  from  the  political  party  to  which 
he  belonged,  he  would  give  it  all  the  support  he  could ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  promise  would  have 
been  honourably  fulfilled. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  having  declined  to  take  office,  there  was 
no  other  man  in  the  anti-reform  ranks  who  possessed  suffi- 
cient weight  to  form  and  lead  an  administration,  except  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  All  the  reasons  that  could  be  urged 
against  Sir  R.  Peel's  acceptance  of  office  might  with  equal 
force  be  urged  against  the  duke's  accession  to  power,  with 
the  additional  objection  of  the  loss  his  ministry  would 
suffer  both  in  weight  and  in  strength  by  Sir  R.  Peel's 
refusal  to  join  it.  But  the  duke's  devotion  to  his  sovereign 
prevailed  over  every  other  consideration,  and  seeing  that 
no  one  else  could  be  found  competent  to  form  such  a 
ministry  as  the  king  desired,  he  accepted  the  thankless 
and  perilous  task.  The  king's  eldest  natural  son  had  been 
created  Earl  of  Munster  by  Earl  Grey,  at  the  solicitation 
of  his  father  ;  but  had  since  quarrelled  with  him,  and  been 
forbidden  the  court;  he  now  returned,  and  was  said  tc 
have  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  formation  of  the  new 
administration.  But  all  these  efforts  were  unsuccessful. 
The  difficulties  of  the  situation  were  insuperable.  Even 
Sir  R.  Inglis  and  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  two  of  the  strongest 
Tories  in  the  country,  denounced  the  attempt  to  form  an 
anti-reform  ministry,  which  should  pass  the  Reform  Bill 
even  in  a  modified  shape.  For  a  moment  the  duke  thought 
of  maintaining  his  position  by  the  aid  of  military  force, 
but  he  found  that  even  the  army  could  not  be  relied  on ; 
and  having  exhausted  all  his  efforts  and  resources,  he 
quailed  at  the  first  sighings  of  the  storm  he  had  raised, 
and  wisely  yielded  before  it  burst  forth.     Mr.  Baring,  who 
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throughout  these  transactions  had  acted  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  proposed  ministry  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
announced,  in  his  place  in  that  House,  amidst  the  loud 
cheers  of  the  majority,  that  the  commission  given  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  for  the  formation  of  a  ministry  was 
entirely  at  an  end. 

Nothing,  then,  was  now  left  for  the  king  but  to  yield  to 
the  almost  unanimous  wish  of  his  people,  and  recall  Earl 
Grey.  It  was  evident  that  not  only  were  the  lower  classes 
almost  to  a  man  in  favour  of  the  bill,  but  that  even  in  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  the  desire  that  it  should  be  passed 
speedily  and  without  any  considerable  change  was  rapidly 
spreading.  Of  this  fact  the  character  of  the  daily  papers 
of  the  period  affords  a  sufficient  proof.  These  papers  cir- 
culated almost  exclusively  among  the  classes  we  have  just 
mentioned,  and  it  appeared  that  out  of  thirteen,  which  was 
the  whole  number  of  them  at  the  time,  ten  were  on  the 
side  of  reform,  and  that  while,  during  the  last  ten  days, 
more  than  400,000  stamps  had  been  issued  to  the  papers 
favourable  to  reform,  those  issued  to  the  anti-reform 
journals  were  under  40,000.  The  violence  of  language  in 
which  the  former  class  of  papers  indulged  at  this  period 
also  furnishes  an  index  to  the  feelings  of  their  readers.  A 
writer  in  the  Horning  Chronicle  denominated  the  bishop  of 
Exeter  '  that  obscene  renegade  Phillpotts.'  Royalty  itself 
was  not  spared.  The  amiable  queen  was  stigmatised  as  '  a 
nasty  German  frow.'  The  king's  natural  children  were 
thus  referred  to  :  '  The  by-blows  of  a  king  ought  not  to  be 
his  bodyguard.  Can  anything  be  more  indecent  than  the 
entry  of  a  sovereign  into  his  capital  with  one  bastard  riding 
before  him,  and  another  by  the  side  of  his  carriage  ?  The 
impudence  and  rapacity  of  the  Fitz- Jordans  is  unexampled 
even  in  the  annals  of  Versailles  and  Madrid.  The  demands 
made  on  the  person  of  their  poor  drivelling  begetter  are 
incessant,'  &c.  &c.  In  fact,  the  king's  popularity  was  now 
completely  gone.  He  was  no  longer  '  the  patriot  king  '  or 
'  the  sailor  king.'  Dirt  was  thrown  into  his  carriage  as  he 
came  up  to  London;  he  was  received  in  the  metropolis  with 
hisses,  groans,  execrations,  and  obscene  outcries,  and  was 
with  difficulty  protected  from  personal  violence  by  the 
exertions  of  the  Guards  who  sui'rounded  his  carriage. 
Earl  Grey   at   once   obeyed   his   sovereign's   summons, 
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accompanied  as  usual  by  Lord  Brougham.  The  king  received 
them  with  evident  ill-humour,  and,  contrary  to  his  usual 
practice,  kept  them  standing  during  the  interview.  But 
he  at  once  consented  to  the  creation  of  as  many  peel's  as 
the  ministry  might  think  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry 
the  Reform  Bill  through  the  House  of  Lords,  with  the 
understanding  that  this  power  was  not  to  be  exercised 
until  every  means  of  avoiding  the  necessity  for  its  employ- 
ment had  been  tried;  a  condition  which  the  two  lords 
readily  agreed  to,  as  they  and  all  their  colleagues  were 
extremely  averse  to  the  proposed  step,  and  many  of  them 
would  even  have  abandoned  a  great  part  of  their  bill,  if 
they  dared,  rather  than  have  recourse  to  it.  This  having 
been  arranged,  and  it  being  understood  that  the  ministers 
retained  their  offices,  the  king  asked — '  Is  there  anything 
more  ?  '  '  Sire,'  said  Lord  Brougham,  '  I  have  one  farther 
request  to  make.'  '  What !  '  x'eplied  the  king,  '  have  I  not 
yet  conceded  enough  ?  '  '  Yes,'  replied  the  chancellor ;  '  I 
do  not  wish  to  ask  any  fresh  concessions  of  your  majesty, 
but  simply  to  request  you  to  put  in  writing  the  promise 
you  have  made  us.' 

The  king  was  evidently  irritated  at  a  demand  which 
seemed  to  imply  a  want  of  confidence  in  his  promise,  but 
he  also  felt  that  he  could  not  resist.  After  a  moment's 
hesitation,  he  took  a  small  piece  of  paper,  on  which  he 
wrote  the  following  words,  which  he  then  handed  to  Lord 
Brougham : 


o 


'  The  King  grants  permission  to  Earl  Grey  and  to  his 
Chancellor  Lord  Brougham  to  create  such  a  number  of 
peers  as  will  be  sufficient  to  insure  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill — first  calling  peers'  eldest  sons. 

4  William  R. 

•Windsor,  May  17,  1832.' 

The  same  evening,  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  who  was  pi'esent 
at  this  interview,  "wrote  the  following  circular  note  to  the 
most  active  of  the  Opposition  lords  : 

'  My  dear  Lord, — I  am  honoured  with  his  majesty's  com- 
mands to  acquaint  your  lordship  that  all  difficulties  to  the 
arrangements  in  progress  will  be  obviated  by  a  declaration 
in  the  House  of  Peers  to-night,  from  a  sufficient  number  of 
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peers,  that  in  consequence  of  the  present  state  of  affairs 
they  have  come  to  the  resolution  of  dropping  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  Reform  Bill,  so  that  it  may  pass  without  delay, 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  present  shape. 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  yours  sincerely, 

'  Heebeet  Tayloe.* 

On  the  evening  on  which  this  letter  was  written  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
gave  a  full  explanation  of  the  share  he  had  taken  in  the 
transactions  which  had  followed  Earl  Grey's  resignation. 
He  then  withdrew  from  the  House,  and  did  not  make  hia 
appearance  in  it  again  until  the  day  following  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill.  Lords  Grey  and  Brougham,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  not  even  yet  declare  positively  that  they  would 
retain  their  offices.  '*  All  I  can  state,'  said  the  former,  '  is 
that  my  continuance  in  office  will  depend  on  my  conviction 
of  my  ability  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  bill  on  your  lord- 
ships' table  unimpaired  in  principle  and  in  all  its  essential 
details.'  'We  shall  not  return  to  office,'  said  the  chancellor, 
:  except  upon  the  condition  not  only  of  our  possessing  the 
ability  to  carry  the  bill  efficiently  through  the  House,  but 
also  of  being  able  to  carry  it  through  with  every  reasonable 
dispatch  consistent  with  the  due  discussion  of  its  various 
provisions.' 

The  fact  is,  that  ministers  were  not  at  this  moment 
aware  of  the  proceeding  of  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  and  they 
were  most  unwilling  to  use  the  power  that  the  king  had 
given  them  to  the  extent  that  would  be  required  to  carry 
the  bill  unimpaired,  if  the  anti-reform  peers  persisted  in 
their  opposition  to  it.  Therefore  they  were  still  in  the 
greatest  perplexity.  They  hesitated  to  use  the  power  they 
had  obtained.  There  were  the  people  behind  them,  instant 
with  loud  voices  demanding  the  bill.  They  had  conjured 
up  a  spirit  they  could  not  lay  and  could  not  resist.  They 
have  been  gravely  censured  for  this,  but  most  unjustly. 
The  situation  was  most  difficult ;  but  the  difficulty  arose 
from  the  fault  of  those  who  had  delayed  reform  so  long 
that  it  was  necessary  to  do  in  one  bill  and  at  one  time  what 
ought  to  have  been  done  long  before  in  twenty  bills,  spread 
over  more  than  a  century.  That  which — done  in  time — 
might  have  been  effected  quietly  and  without  danger,  was 
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now  attended  with  imminent  peril.  The  longer  the  delay 
the  greater  the  danger,  and  the  more  violent  the  required 
change.  The  chief  merit  of  the  Grey  ministry  was,  that 
tbey  dared  to  face  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  before 
it  was  too  late,  and  by  proposing  a  strong  measure  of 
reform  prevented  a  revolution.  The  success  of  Sir  Herbert 
Taylor's  communication  to  the  peers  removed  every  diffi- 
culty ;  and  Earl  Grey  being  asked,  on  the  following  even- 
ing, by  the  Earl  of  Harewood,  whether  it  was  settled  that 
ministers  should  continue  in  office,  replied :  'Inconsequence 
of  my  having  received  the  king's  request  to  that  effect,  and 
in  consequence  of  my  now  finding  myself  in  a  situation 
which  will  enable  me  to  carry  through  the  bill  unimpaired 
in  its  efficiency,  I  and  my  colleagues  continue  in  office.' 
He  accordingly  moved  that  the  bill  should  be  proceeded 
with  on  Monday. 

Lord  Harewood,  after  bitterly  complaining  that  the  in- 
dependence of  the  House  was  destroyed,  announced  his 
intention  of  withdrawing  from  farther  opposition  ;  and  a 
large  number  of  peers  followed  the  same  course.  A  small 
minority,  disregarding  the  king's  request,  still  offered  a 
pertinacious,  and  often  factious  opposition  to  its  progress, 
and,  if  they  did  not  succeed  in  their  endeavours,  at  least 
had  the  satisfaction  of  venting  their  indignation  in  no 
measured  terms.  Here  is  a  specimen  scene.  In  the  course 
of  a  discussion  on  the  enfranchisement  of  Oldham,  Lord 
Kenyon  exclaimed : 

'  The  bill  will  be  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy.  By 
forcing  this  measure  on  his  reluctant  sovereign,  the  noble 
earl  has  placed  the  king  in  a  situation  in  which  he  could 
make  no  choice  of  a  minister ;  and  his  advice  to  exercise 
his  prerogative  in  so  unconstitutional  a  manner  as  to 
destroy  the  independence  of  this  House  is  abandoned  and 
atrocious — ' 

Earl  Grey  (interrupting,  with  great  warmth  and  amidst 
vehement  cheering):  'Atrocious!  my  lords.  I  put  it  to  your 
lordships,  is  it  consistent  with  the  usages  of  this  House, 
or  with  ordinary  propriety,  that  the  noble  lord  should  apply 
such  words  to  me  ?  For  my  part  I  can  only  reject  the 
words  with  contempt  and  scorn.' 

Lord  Kenyan :  '  I  repeat,  that  I  think  such  conduct  most 
abandoned   and  atrocious.     Whether  the  noble  lord  bo 
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pleased  or  not  with  my  vising  the  word  atrocious,  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House  have  not  been  abrogated  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  noble  earl  can  prevent  me  from  saying  that 
I  shall  always  feel  that  it  was  the  most  atrocious  act  of  the 
minister  to  give  such  advice  to  the  king.' 

Earl  Grey:  'Anything  more  unparliamentary,  disorderly, 
and  atrocious  than  the  applying  of  such  words  to  me,  I 
never  heard  in  this  House.  It  is  for  the  House  to  act  as 
may  seem  befitting  its  own  dignity ;  but  for  me,  all  that 
remains  to  me  is  to  throw  back  those  words  with  the 
utmost  scorn,  contempt,  and  indignation.' 

After  some  farther  bickerings,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
interposed  as  a  peacemaker,  and  the  business  of  the  com- 
mittee proceeded.  In  six  days  the  bill  went  through 
committee,  and  on  the  4th  of  June  it  was  read  a  third  time 
and  passed,  106  peers  voting  for  it,  and  only  22  against  it. 
Lords  Wharncliffe  and  Harrowby,  by  whose  assistance  the 
second  reading  was  carried,  evidently  thought  that  they 
had  been  duped  by  the  ministry,  and  took  the  opportunity 
afforded  them  by  the  debate  on  the  third  reading  of  giving 
loud  utterance  to  their  disappointment  and  indignation. 

On  the  5th  of  June  the  amendments  introduced  into  the 
bill  by  the  House  of  Lords  were  submitted  to  the  Lower 
House,  and  assented  to.  No  objection  was  made  to  them 
from  any  quarter;  nevertheless  a  long  discussion  took  place, 
which  had  very  little  reference  to  the  question  before  the 
House,  but  which  presented  one  or  two  remarkable  features. 
In  the  course  of  this  debate  Lord  Milton  avowed  and  justi- 
fied his  intention  to  resist  the  payment  of  taxes  in  case  the 
Wellington  Administration  had  been  formed.  Sir  R.  Peel 
also  made  the  following  remarks,  to  which  subsequent 
events  gave  peculiar  interest  and  significance  :  '  Whenever 
government  come  to  deal  with  the  corn  laws,  the  precedent 
formed  by  the  present  occasion  will  be  appealed  to  ;  and  if 
they  should  be  placed  in  similar  circumstances  of  difficulty 
and  excitement,  the  danger  to  the  public  tranquillity  will  be 
made  a  plea  for  overturning  the  independence  of  the  House 
of  Lords.'  Little  did  he  then  dream,  that  when  the  dire 
consummation,  which  he  thus  lugubriously  predicted,  arrived 
he  himself,  by  the  aid  of  a  reformed  House  of  Commons, 
would  constrain  a  reluctant  House  of  Lords  to  sanction  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  corn  laws,  and  the  subversion  of  the 
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policy  witli  -which  they  were  identified.  It  was  also  in  the 
course  of  this  debate  that  Lord  J.  Bassell  made  the  cele- 
brated '  finality '  declaration,  which  has  so  often  been 
referred  to  as  a  proof  that  he  and  his  colleagues  were 
pledged  to  resist  any  attempt  to  carry  farther  than  they 
had  done  by  their  bill  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  words  were  these :  '  I  think  that,  so  far  as  ministers 
are  concerned,  this  is  a  final  measure.  I  declared,  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill,  that  if  only  a  part  of  the  measure 
were  carried,  it  would  lead  to  new  agitations ;  that  is  now 
avoided  by  the  state  in  which  the  bill  has  come  from  the 
other  House.' 

The  measure  thus  at  length  adopted  by  the  legislature 
swept  away  fifty-six  nomination  boroughs,  returning  112 
members,  semi-disfranchised  thirty  more ;  making  a  sum- 
total  of  disfranchisement  of  142  seats  in  the  Lower  House 
of  Parliament.  It  gave  the  counties  sixty-five  additional 
representatives,  and  conferred  the  right  of  sending  mem- 
bers to  the  House  of  Commons  on  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Birmingham,  and  thirty-nine  other  large  and  flourishing 
towns  previously  unrepresented.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
greatly  impaired  the  direct  influence  of  the  working  classes 
in  the  elections,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  the  franchises 
in  Preston  and  other  towns,  where,  before  the  Reform  Bill 
was  carried,  the  suffrage  was  nearly  universal.  It  must 
also  be  confessed  that  the  mechanism  of  the  measure  was  in 
many  respects  faulty.  This  was  admitted  by  the  late  Lord 
Spencer — the  Lord  Althorp  of  our  history — and  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  late  Sir  J.  Stephen,  Mr.  Chadwick,  and 
other  authorities.  For  this,  however,  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  were  much  more  to  blame  than  its  framers  and  sup- 
porters. Their  effoi'ts  were  exerted  not  to  amend,  but  to 
delay  and  defeat  it.  Not  only  did  they  bring  forward 
themselves  a  multitude  of  motions  with  this  view,  but  they 
also  availed  themselves  of  all  the  amendments  proposed  by 
the  friends  of  reform  to  forward  their  obstructive  designs. 
But  the  defects  thus  occasioned,  though  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, are  as  dust  in  the  balance  when  weighed  against 
the  solid  gain  obtained  by  the  abolition  of  the  crying  abuses 
of  the  system  which  the  bill  swept  away,  as  well  as  by  the 
positive  benefits  of  the  system  which  it  established.  It 
conferred  on  some   of  the  most  powerful  interests  in  the 
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nation  Rot  perhaps  all  the  influence  in  the  framing  of  our 
laws  to  which  their  growing  importance  entitled  them,  but 
an  influence  sufficient  to  secure  attention  to  their  needs  and 
requirements.  The  vast  expansion  of  our  trade,  commerce, 
and  manufactures,  which  has  since  taken  place,  could  not 
have  been  effected  if  the  landed  interest  had  continued  to 
possess  that  virtual  monopoly  of  legislation  which  was 
taken  from  it  by  the  Reform  Bill. 

Nothing  now  remained  in  order  to  give  the  bill  the  force 
of  law  but  the  formal  assent  of  the  king.  It  was  earnestly 
hoped  that  he  would  have  given  it  in  person  ;  and  had  he 
done  so,  he  would  probably  have  recovered  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  popularity  he  had  lost  by  his  refusal  to  create 
peers.  His  ministers  implored  him  to  go  down  to  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  the  reform  journals  urged  him  to  attend, 
and  promised  a  most  enthusiastic  reception,  which  unques- 
tionably would  have  been  given  to  him  :  for  the  people,  now 
that  their  wishes  were  gratified,  were  quite  prepared  to 
forgive  his  past  conduct.  But  the  treatment  he  had  received 
after  Lord  Grey's  resignation,  and  the  abuse  with  which  he 
had  been  loaded  by  the  reform  press,  had  made  a  deep 
impression  on  his  mind,  and  he  peremptorily  refused  to  give 
his  assent  in  person.  It  was  consequently  given  by  com- 
mission, the  commissioners  being  the  lord  chancellor,  Earl 
Grey,  the  Marquis  of  Lsnsdowne,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley, 
Lord  Durham,  and  Lord  Holland.  The  ministerial  benches 
were  crowded;  those  usually  occupied  by  the  Opposition 
were  empty.  One  single  prelate,  Dr.  Maltby,  the  new 
bishop  of  Chichester,  represented  the  episcopal  bench  on 
the  occasion.  The  speakei*,  followed  by  all  the  members 
present  in  the  House,  with  the  single  exception  of  Sir 
R.  H.  Inglis,  went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  announced 
on  his  return  that  the  royal  assent  had  been  given  to  the 
bill.  The  announcement  was  received  in  silence,  and  the 
absence  of  the  king  gave  rise  to  gloomy  presentiments 
The  bill  had  now  become  law,  but  its  results  yet  remained 
to  be  seen.  The  agitation  which  the  struggle  had  caused, 
and  the  passions  it  had  roused,  had  by  no  means  subsided ; 
and  the  state  of  the  public  mind  was  such  as  to  give  rise  to 
anxious  forebodings,  even  in  the  hearts  of  the  most  sanguine 
supporters  of  the  measure,  as  to  the  use  which  the  nation 
would  make  of  its  victory.  These  fears  we  all  know  proved 
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to  be  groundless.  The  dangers  which  menaced  the  state 
have  passed  away ;  the  constitution  has  acquired  new  vigour ; 
the  tranquillity,  contentment,  security,  and  wealth  of  the 
nation  have  increased  enormously ;  and  many  excellent 
measures  have  passed,  to  the  great  advantage  of  all  classes, 
which  an  unref ormed  Parliament  never  would  have  enter- 
tained. 

One  of  the  most  natural  and  obvious  consequences  of 
such  a  struggle  as  we  have  been  describing  was  to  give  a 
more  extensive  circulation  to  existing  newspapers,  and  to 
call  fresh  newspapers  into  existence.  It  had  also  the  effect 
of  producing  a  new  description  of  political  periodicals,  con- 
taining many  pungent  political  articles  and  personal  attacks, 
but  no  news ;  so  that  being  unstamped  they  were  sold  for  a 
penny,  while  the  price  of  newspapers  was  sixpence  or  seven- 
pence  a  number.  These  had  only  an  ephemeral  life  ;  they 
appeared  in  great  numbers  during  the  reform  excitement, 
and  disappeared  when  it  abated.  Of  these  the  most  widely 
circulated  and  the  most  popular  was  the  Figaro,  which  bore 
this  motto  on  its  title-page : 

'True  wit,  that  like  a  polish'd  razor  keen 
Wounds  with  a  stroke  that's  hardly  felt  or  seen.' 

These  papers  were  the  precursors  of  Punch.  But  this  year 
witnessed  the  commencement  of  a  healthier  and  more 
durable  class  of  cheap  weekly  periodicals,  also  sold  at  a 
penny ;  but  from  which  both  news  and  politics  were  alto- 
gether excluded,  while  a  great  deal  of  very  valuable  and 
interesting  information  was  afforded  by  them.  From  their 
size,  the  character  of  their  contents,  and  the  engravings 
they  contained,  they  were  at  that  time  regarded  as  miracles 
of  cheapness.  Of  these  we  may  specially  mention  the 
Penny  Magazine,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  circulating  200,000  copies  ;  the 
Saturday  Magazine,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Christian  Knowledge;  and  Chambers's  Edinburgh 
Journal,  each  circulating  60,000  copies.  This  circulation 
was  at  that  time  regarded  as  almost  marvellous ;  and  the 
success  of  these  periodicals  constitutes  an  era  in  the  history 
of  our  periodical  literature,  showing,  as  it  did,  that  the 
people  would  willingly  purchase,  and  even  prefer,  literature 
of  a  wholesome  and  improving  character,  if  made  interesting 
and  sold  at  a  price  low  enough  to  place  it  within  their  reach. 
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On  the  21st  of  September  in  this  year  there  passed  away 
in  peace  one  whose  name  is  still  a  household  word,  whose 
works  adorn  almost  every  library,  and  are  read  with  almost 
the  same  eager  delight  that  they  excited  when  they  first 
appeared.  We  need  hardly  add,  that  we  speak  of  Walter 
Scott.  Clouds  and  darkness  overshadowed  his  last  years 
on  earth,  and  the  Reform  Bill,  so  full  of  hope  to  some  of 
his  contemporaries,  was  to  him  big  with  disaster  and 
despair.  But  he  bore  up  under  all  with  a  cheerfulness  that 
neither  poverty,  nor  pain,  nor  illness,  nor  the  apprehension 
of  the  evil  to  come,  could  quench.  ISTo  man  perhaps  ever 
more  completely  transfused  his  own  noble  and  generous 
character  into  his  works,  in  which  nearly  all  that  is  im- 
mortal of  him  still  lives;  and  therefore  it  is  needless  to 
say  more  of  him ;  but  it  would  have  been  unpardonable 
in  one  who  attempts  to  write  the  history  of  the  year  1832 
to  allow  the  departure  of  so  great  and  good  a  man  to  pass 
unremarked. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE   FIRST  REFORMED   PARLIAMENT. 

The  struggle  was  at  last  over ;  but  the  emotions  it  had 
excited,  like  the  ground-swell  after  the  storm,  still  continued 
to  agitate  the  public  mind.  The  reformers,  flushed  with 
victory,  made  preparations  for  the  coming  contest  with  a 
vigour  and  enthusiasm  which  insured  success.  Many  of 
them  looked  forward  to  the  almost  immediate  introduction 
of  universal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  annual  parliaments ; 
to  the  disestablishment  of  the  church  ;  and  to  various  other 
great  and  organic  changes,  which  they  imagined  would  be 
the  necessary  and  immediate  consequence  of  the  immense 
increase  of  popular  power  which  had  been  effected  by  the 
great  bill.  Others  among  them,  more  moderate  or  more 
timid,  gave  their  support  to  the  government,  which  had 
announced  that  they  intended  the  bill  which  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  to  be  a  final  measure,  not  indeed  alto- 
gether precluding  other  important  changes,  but  intended 
to  determine  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  generation  in  which  it  was  adopted.  Many  of  them 
thought  that  reform  had  already  gone  too  far  in  this 
direction,  and  would  gladly  have  made  the  change  less 
violent,  if  they  had  not  been  prevented  from  doing  so  by  a 
sense  of  the  impossibility  of  stemming  the  current  of  popular 
enthusiasm  by  which  it  was  borne  onwards.  These,  for  the 
most  part,  gave  their  confidence  and  support  to  the  Grey 
administration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Tories,  or,  as  they 
now  began  to  be  called,  the  Conservatives,  were  filled  with 
alarm  and  almost  overwhelmed  with  despair.  Beaten  and 
dispirited,  they  thought  that  the  extreme  measures  which 
were  at  the  moment  so  popular  would  speedily  be  adopted, 
and  that  reform  would  develop  into  anarchy  and  revolution. 
These  fears  caused  them  to  put  forth  all  the  exertions  of 
which  they  were  capable,  and  the  long  interval  which 
necessarily  elapsed  before  the  struggle  between  the  two 
parties  could  be  renewed  at  the  hustings  and  the  polling- 
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booth  enabled  them  in  some  degree  to  recover  their  droop- 
ing spirits.  They  had  still  a  great  superiority  over  their 
opponents  in  wealth  and  influence,  and  they  hoped  that  by 
a  large  expenditure  of  money  they  might  succeed,  not 
indeed  in  obtaining  a  majority,  for  that  was  quite  out  of  the 
question,  but  in  returning  a  formidable  phalanx  to  sit  on 
the  Opposition  benches  and  obstruct  and  delay,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  measures  they  dreaded.  They  knew  that  they 
could  count  on  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
that  its  actiou  must  in  a  great  degree  depend  on  the  number 
of  supporters  they  could  muster  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
If  the  majorities  by  which  any  measure  which  the  Conser- 
vative party  resisted  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons 
were  not  very  large,  they  knew  that  the  Lords  would  be 
sure  to  reject  the  measure,  or  to  so  amend  it  as  to  render 
tt  in  their  opinion  almost  innocuous.  The  revision  of  the 
registers  passed  off  quietly,  and  served  to  calm  down  still 
farther  the  passions  which  the  reform  struggle  had  so 
powerfully  excited.  The  revising  barristers  generally 
adopted  the  most  liberal  construction  of  the  statute,  and 
retained  the  names  of  all  persons  who  were  not  distinctly 
shown  to  be  disqualified  for  the  votes  they  claimed.  The 
revision,  however,  clearly  showed,  as  indeed  all  parties  had 
anticipated,  that  the  vast  majority  of  those  on  whom  the 
Reform  Bill  had  conferred  the  elective  franchise  were  sup- 
porters of  the  government  by  which  that  measure  had  been 
introduced  and  carried  through  its  different  stages. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  the  year  1832  when  the  elections 
commenced,  and  they  were  not  completed  until  after  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1833.  The  machinery  of  the  bill 
fully  answered  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  its  authors. 
The  revision  had  greatly  facilitated  the  taking  of  the  votes, 
as  the  only  thing  now  to  be  ascertained  was  whether  the 
persons  tendering  them  had  their  names  on  the  register. 
The  plan  of  taking  the  votes  at  several  separate  polling- 
places,  instead  of  at  one  central  hustings,  divided  the  mob, 
prevented  disturbances  or  facilitated  the  repression  of  them. 
The  diminution  of  the  time  over  which  the  polling  extended 
was  a  still  greater  improvement.  In  the  place  of  fourteen 
days  of  turmoil,  trouble,  drunkenness,  and  riot,  there  were 
now  only  two  days  at  the  most ;  and  though  the  state  of 
towns  during  the  elections  was  still  far  from  being  what 
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was  desirable,  comparative  tranquillity  prevailed.  Of  course 
the  ministerial  party  was  the  one  which  gained  chiefly  by 
the  dissolution.  The  Conservative  party,  whose  ranks  had 
been  so  greatly  thinned  by  two  successive  dissolutions, 
suffered  fresh  losses  by  the  present  election.  The  rotten 
boroughs,  which  had  been  their  strongholds,  were  now  dis- 
franchised, and  the  new  constituencies  naturally  showed 
their  gratitude  to  their  political  creators  by  generally  re- 
turning representatives  of  the  Whig  party.  Nevertheless 
their  losses  wei'e  less  disastrous  than  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated, and  they  were  able  to  boast  that  they  had  gained 
some  victories  where  defeat  seemed  to  be  inevitable.  A 
remnant,  small  indeed,  but  still  larger  than  was  hoped,  of 
the  great  party  that  carried  General  Gascoyne's  amendment, 
occupied  the  Opposition  benches.  Mr.  Baring,  one  of  the 
most  uncompromising  opponents  of  the  Reform  Bill,  was 
returned  for  the  county  of  Essex.  Sir  R.  Vyvyan,  whose 
hostility  to  the  measure  had  not  been  less  marked,  repre- 
sented Bristol  in  the  new  Parliament.  Lord  Sandon  was 
elected  by  the  still  more  important  constituency  of  Liver- 
pool. But  these  triumphs,  dearly  bought,  were  balanced 
by  very  serious  losses.  Sir  C.  Wetherell,  the  ablest  lawyer 
and  the  most  effective  speaker  of  the  high  Tory  party,  was 
rejected  at  Oxford.  Sir  E.  Sugden,  afterwards  lord  chan- 
cellor and  Lord  St.  Leonards,  lost  his  seat  at  Cambridge. 
Mr.  Croker  had  declared  that  he  would  never  sit  in  a  House 
of  Commons  elected  under  the  Reform  Bill,  and  he  kept  his 
word.  On  the  other  hand  the  radicals,  who  had  expected 
to  gain  most  largely  in  this  election,  were  disappointed  in 
their  hopes.  It  is  true  that  Cobbett,  after  having  been 
rejected  at  Manchester,  found  an  asylum  at  Oldham ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  Hunt  lost  his  election  at  Preston,  where 
the  suffrage,  which  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill 
was  almost  universal,  had  been  considerably  restricted  by 
that  measure,  which  was  far  from  going  the  lengths  of  the 
ancient  franchises,  and  which  was  consequently  a  measure 
of  disfranchisement  in  the  places  where  they  had  prevailed. 
In  most  of  the  boroughs,  especially  the  larger  ones,  the 
partisans  of  the  ministers  triumphed.  Here  and  there  a 
large  conservative  proprietor  was  able  to  force  himself  or 
his  nominee  on  a  borough  in  or  near  which  his  property 
was  situated.     In  the  counties  the  influence  of  the  nobility 
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and  of  the  large  landed  proprietors  secured  for  the  conser- 
vatives a  fair  share  of  the  representation.  In  Scotland,  out 
of  the  fifty- three  members,  forty  were  ministerialists,  ten 
conservatives,  and  three  radicals.  In  Ireland,  where 
O'Connell  at  this  moment  wielded  an  enormous  power,  a 
large  proportion  of  his  followers — men  favourable  to  the 
repeal  of  the  union  and  ready  to  lend  their  support  to  the 
most  violent  measures — were  chosen.  On  the  whole,  the 
results  of  the  election  fully  answered  the  expectations  of 
the  prudent  and  moderate  supporters  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
Its  effect  was  to  increase  considerably  the  large  number  of 
supporters  of  the  ministry  which  the  last  House  of  Commons 
had  contained,  and  to  make  that  government  one  of  the 
strongest  administrations  that  had  ever  existed  in  England. 

In  the  meantime  the  Asiatic  cholera  was  spreading 
through  the  land,  and  exercising  a  sobering  and  saddening 
influence  on  the  minds  of  all.  Its  ravages  had  not  indeed 
proved  as  terrible  as  had  been  anticipated ;  still  they 
caused  no  small  alarm,  especially  as  it  was  not  yet  known 
whether  it  would  increase  or  decline  in  its  severity.  The 
winter  had  brought  with  it  a  very  marked  diminution  of 
the  pestilence ;  but  what  effect  would  spring  and  summer 
have  on  it?  That  question,  often  and  anxiously  asked, 
time  alone  could  answer. 

The  first  reformed  Parliament  was  formally  opened  by 
commission  on  the  29th  of  January,  1833.  Of  course  the 
first  object  that  occupied  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  the  choice  of  a  speaker.  The  late  speaker 
had  intimated  his  intention  of  not  again  seeking  reelection, 
and  in  consequence  a  pension  of  4,000L  a  year  had  been 
settled  on  him,  with  a  reversion  to  his  son.  It  was 
observed  however  with  displeasure  by  the  conservative 
party,  that  he  had  not,  according  to  the  usual  practice, 
been  raised  to  the  peerage.  Some  of  the  papers  belonging 
to  that  party  had  remarked  severely  on  this  supposed 
violation  of  what  was  due  to  one  who  had  so  ably  served 
the  legislature  and  the  country,  and  ascribed  it  to  a  dis- 
inclination on  the  part  of  the  government  to  add  to  the 
already  large  phalanx  of  conservatives  which  was  arrayed 
against  them  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  gradually,  how- 
ever, became  known  that  the  government  were  actuated  by 
a  different  and  a  more  creditable  motive.     They   thought 
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that  his  long  experience  in  the  chair  of  the  House  would 
be  peculiarly  valuable  in  an  assembly  which  contained  so 
large  a  proportion  of  new  members,  and  they  therefore 
begged  him  to  allow  himself  to  be  again  put  in  nomination 
for  the  office  he  had  already  filled  so  long  and  with  so  much 
credit.  He  agreed  to  comply  with  a  wish  so  flattering  to 
him.  This  arrangement  however  was  very  far  from  being 
satisfactory  to  all  the  supporters  of  the  ministry.  The 
radicals  especially  contended  that  the  chair  of  a  reformed 
House  of  Commons  should  be  filled  by  a  reformer;  and 
though  the  contest  was  quite  hopeless,  they  determined  to 
resist  the  nomination.  Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Manners 
Sutton  was  proposed  by  Lord  Morpeth  and  seconded  by 
Sir  F.  Burdett,  Mr.  Littleton,  in  spite  of  his  own  remon- 
strances and  the  strong  support  he  gave  to  the  claims  of 
his  rival,  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Hume  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
O'Connell.  The  matter  was  pressed  to  a  division,  when 
241  members  gave  their  votes  to  Mr.  Sutton,  while  only  31 
supported  his  involuntary  opponent. 

After  the  usual  swearing  in  of  the  members  of  the  two 
Houses,  on  February  5th  the  king  in  person  opened  the 
session.  His  speech  recommended  to  Parliament  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  questions  of  the  renewal  of  the 
charters  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  of  the  East  India 
Company  ;  of  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  especially 
with  regard  to  tithes,  the  collection  of  which  had  become 
very  difficult,  and  caused  very  bitter  disputes.  The  cor- 
rection of  the  abuses  of  the  church,  and  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  her  revenues,  was  also  suggested,  and  a  just 
commutation  of  tithes  in  Ireland  strongly  recommended. 
The  king  also  requested  the  two  Houses  to  confer  on  the 
government  additional  powers  for  the  repression  of  dis- 
orders in  Ireland,  and  expressed  in  energetic  terms  his 
determination  to  maintain  the  legislative  union  between 
the  two  countries,  as  being  '  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  peace,  security,  and  welfare  of  his  people.' 

The  address  in  reply  to  this  speech  passed  the  House  of 
Lords  with  some  criticism  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  government,  especially  in  reference 
to  Holland  and  Portugal,  but  without  serious  opposition. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  O'Connell  assailed  those 
parts  of  the  king's  speech  that  referred  to  Ireland  with 
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even  more  than  his  usual  acrimony  and  violence.  He 
denounced  them  as  '  bloody,  brutal,  and  unconstitutional ;' 
he  declared  that  the  evils  of  Ireland  arose  not  from  agita- 
tion but  from  misgoverument,  and  that  the  attempt  to 
put  down  agitation  would  not  remove  but  increase  them. 
Increase  of  crime  always  followed  increase  of  force.  Never 
had  there  been  such  a  persecuting  government  as  the 
present.  They  had  persecuted  the  press,  the  people,  and 
even  the  priests ;  but  they  had  done  nothing  to  restore 
tranquillity  to  the  country.  He  complained  bitterly  of  the 
administration  of  the  law  in  Ireland,  of  the  state  of  the 
magistracy,  of  the  arbitrary  rating  of  counties  by  grand 
jurors,  and  threw  the  blame  of  all  these  evils  on  the 
Whigs.  He  concluded  these  invectives  by  moving  the 
following  amendment  to  the  address :  '  That  the  House  do 
now  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to 
consider  of  the  address  to  his  majesty.'  Mr.  Stanley,  the 
Irish  secretary,  replied  to  the  vehement  harangue  of  the 
Irish  agitator  with  little  less  vehemence.  He  taunted  Mr. 
O'Connell  on  account  of  the  caution  he  had  displayed  in 
avoiding  the  discussion  of  that  measure  which  he  had 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  representing  as  the  only 
method  of  obtaining  redress  for  the  grievances  of  Ireland, 
namely,  the  repeal  of  the  legislative  union  between  the  two 
countries.  This  panacea  the  government  plainly  told  him, 
and,  as  Mr.  Stanley  believed,  with  the  cordial  support  of 
the  people,  they  would  resist  to  the  death.  With  that 
question  Mr.  O'Connell  had  not  ventured  to  grapple, 
though  he  had  told  the  people  of  Ireland  that  they  should 
have  a  Parliament  in  College-green  by  next  June. 

In  supporting  the  necessity  of  some  stronger  measures 
than  the  ordinary  administration  of  the  law,  the  Irish 
secretary  drew  a  fearful  but  unexaggerated  picture  of  the 
state  of  Ireland,  affirming  that  the  record  of  the  crimes 
perpetrated  in  Ireland  would  almost  surpass  belief.  He 
referred  to  some  of  the  principal  crimes  that  had  been 
committed  in  Kilkenny  and  Queen's  County  during  the 
last  twelve  months.  In  Kilkenny  alone,  during  that 
period,  there  had  been  32  murders  and  attempts  at  murder, 
34  burnings  of  houses,  519  burglaries,  36  houghings  of 
cattle,  and  178  assaults,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  attended 
with  danger  of  loss  of  life.     In  Queen's  County,  during 
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the  same  period,  the  number  of  murders  was  still  greater — 
namely,  60.     Of  burglaries  and  nightly  attacks  of  houses 
there  had  been  26,  of  malicious  injuries  to  property  115, 
and   of  serious   assaults   on   individuals  200.      This   list, 
formidable  as  it  was,  contained  only  the  crimes  of  which 
notice  had  been  given  to  the  police,  which,  in  fact,  con- 
stituted only  a  small  portion  of  the  offences  really  com- 
mitted.      So    complete   was   the   system  of    organisation 
established  by  the  midnight  murderers  and  disturbers  of 
the  public  peace,  that  their  victims  dared  not  complain. 
He  had  been  willing  to  try  the  unaided  powers  of  the  law  ; 
the  experiment  had  been  tried,  and  had  failed.     He  main- 
tained that  Mr.  O'Connell  himself  and  his  co-agitators  had 
instigated  his  ignorant  fellow-countrymen  to  commit  viola- 
tions of  the  law.     He  denied  the  assertion  that  the  govern- 
ment had  systematically  excluded  the  Catholics  from  the 
magistracy,  and  mentioned  the  names  of  several  Catholics 
who  had  been  raised  by  them  to  high  legal  positions.     He 
reminded  the  House,  that  if  the  sheriffs  were,  with  a  single 
exception,  Protestants,  that  was  a  circumstance  over  which 
the  government  had  no  control,  and  for  which  it  could  not 
be  regarded  as  responsible.     If  they  had  exercised  their 
undoubted  right  of  objecting  to  jurors  in  some  cases,  Mr. 
O'Connell  himself  had  carried  the  same  right  so  far  as  to 
call    forth    an   indignant    exclamation    from    Mr.   Justice 
Moore,  a  man  of  undoubted  impartiality.     The  law  was  no 
doubt  sufficient,  but  the  law  could  not  be  enforced  ;  prose- 
cutors,  jurors,  and  witnesses,  were  all  intimidated.     The 
majesty  of  the  law  must  first  be  asserted,  and  then  after- 
wards grievances  might  be  redressed. 

After  Colonel  Davis,  Mr.  Roebuck,  Lord  Althorp,  and 
Mr.  Macaulay  had  successively  addressed  the  House,  Mr. 
Sheil  and  other  Irish  members  complained,  and  certainly 
with  some  show  of  reason,  that  although  Catholic  eman- 
cipation had  been  granted  by  the  legislature,  the  system 
which  was  condemned  still  pressed  heavily  on  their  countiy. 
They  reminded  the  House,  that  there  was  not  one  Irishman 
in  the  cabinet  of  Ireland ;  that  the  Irish  secretary,  when 
examined  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
had  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Ireland.  Admitting 
the  frightful  nature  of  the  disturbances  that  prevailed,  they 
declared  that  it  was  not  a  war  of  Catholic  against  Pro- 
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testant  that  lay  at  the  root  of  these  disturbances,  but  that 
it  was  misery  and  hunger  that  goaded  the  people  to  despe- 
ration. Mr.  Hume  complained  that  the  speech  gave  no 
promise  of  the  reductions  and  reforms  which  he  alleged  to 
be  necessary.  He  demanded  a  thorough  reform  of  the 
church,  and  supported,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  complaints 
of  the  repealers.  Sir  R.  Peel,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a 
speech  characterised  by  statesmanlike  moderation,  sup- 
ported the  address ;  and  it  was  carried  against  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell's  amendment  by  428  to  40,  of  whom  34  were  Irish 
members;  and  against  another  amendment,  moved  by 
Cobbett,  by  323  votes  against  23. 

After  the  adoption  of  some  regulations,  having  for  their 
object  the  expediting  of  the  business  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Pease,  the  first  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  who  had 
ever  been  elected  to  represent  any  constituency  in  the 
British  Parliament,  claimed  to  take  his  seat,  as  a  knight  of 
the  shire  for  the  county  of  Durham ;  and  was  allowed  to 
do  so  on  making  his  solemn  affirmation  instead  of  the  usual 
oath. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen,  from  the  account  we  have  given 
of  the  king's  speech,  and  of  the  debate  on  the  address  in 
reply  to  it,  that  the  affairs  of  Ireland  were  likely  to  engross 
a  larsre  share  of  the  attention  of  Parliament  during  the 
session  of  1833,  and  that  ministers  felt  that  one  of  the 
most  pressing  works  they  had  to  accomplish  was  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Ireland.  This  had  indeed  become  the  most  im- 
portant question  of  the  day.  It  influenced  the  course  of 
legislation,  the  progress  of  civilisation,  the  fate  of  govern- 
ments, and  therefore  cannot  be  omitted  from  any  history 
of  this  country,  however  exclusively  English  its  design 
may  be. 

Indeed,  the  state  of  Ireland  at  this  period  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  civilisation  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  laws 
which  had  been  passed  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  had  become  a  dead  letter  in  many  parts  of  it. 
Persons  who  hesitated  to  submit  to  the  illegal  dictates  of 
Whitefeet,  Blackfeet,  and  other  emissaries  of  secret  societies, 
were  put  to  death  in  open  day,  in  the  presence  of  numerous 
spectators,  with  perfect  impunity.  The  nearest  relatives  of 
the  victims  dared  not  institute  proceedings  against  tho 
murderers  ;  jurors  were  afraid  to  attend  the  assizes,  or  wero 
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terrified  into  giving  a  verdict  of  acquittal  in  the  face  of  the 
plainest  evidence.  Witnesses  were  compelled  to  quit  their 
country  in  order  to  save  their  lives,  if  indeed  they  did  save 
them.  Even  magistrates  were  deterred  from  doing  their 
duty.  The  consequences  of  the  impunity  thus  afforded  to 
crime  were  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  There 
was  a  reign  of  terror  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Ireland, 
the  like  of  which  has  scarcely  ever  existed  in  any  other 
country.  In  the  forcible  and  true  language  of  a  great 
writer,  England,  and  Ireland  too,  were  reaping  '  at  last  in 
full  measure  the  fruit  of  fifteen  generations  of  wrong-doing.' 
The  country  was  swiftly  sinking  into  a  state  of  barbarism, 
which  only  wanted  cannibalism  to  be  added  to  it  in  order 
to  make  it  worse  than  that  of  the  savages  of  New  Zealand 
in  the  worst  period  of  their  history.  We  have  already  had 
something  of  its  condition  revealed  to  us  in  the  debate  on 
the  address.  A  still  more  frightful  statement  of  atrocities 
and  horrors  was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
first  minister  of  the  crown. 

'  Between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  end  of  December 
1832  the  number  of  homicides  was  242  ;  of  robberies,  1,179  ; 
of  burglaries,  401 ;  of  burnings,  568 ;  of  houghing  cattle, 
290 ;  of  serious  assaults,  161 ;  of  riots,  203 ;  of  illegal 
reviews,  353  ;  of  illegal  notices,  2,094 ;  of  illegal  meetings, 
427;  of  injuries  to  property,  796;  of  attacks  on  houses, 
723  ;  of  firing  with  intent  to  kill,  328 ;  of  robbery  of  arms, 
117  ;  of  administering  unlawful  oaths,  163  ;  of  resistance  to 
legal  process,  8 ;  of  turning-up  land,  20 ;  of  resistance  to 
tithes,  50  ;  taking  forcible  possession,  2  :  making  altogether 
a  total  of  9,002  crimes  committed  in  one  year,  and  all  crimes 
connected  with  and  growing  out  of  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  country.  I  must  unfortunately  also  state  to  your  lord- 
ships that  this  system  is  in  a  state  of  progression,  and  is 
increasing  rather  than  diminishing.  I  will  not  go  farther 
into  the  details ;  but  merely  state  a  comparison  between  the 
three  months  ending  with  September,  that  is,  July,  August, 
and  September, — and  the  three  ending  with  December,  that 
is,  Octobei',  November,  and  December.  The  total  number 
of  crimes  committed  in  the  first  three  months  was  1,279 ; 
the  total  number  committed  in  the  last  three  months  -was 
1,646.'  *  It  is  evident  that  the  government  would  have 
*  Hansard,  1833,  vol.  i.  p.  733. 
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greatly  failed  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  they  owed  to 
their  sovereign  and  their  country,  if  they  had  failed  to  deal 
with  such  a  state  of  things  with  a  decided  and  vigorous 
hand.  It  was  clear  that  remedial  measures  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  must  be  slow  and  gradual  in  their 
operation,  would  not  meet  the  emergency,  and  that  what- 
ever specific  ministers  might  have  for  the  chronic  diseases 
of  the  body  politic  in  Ireland,  they  must  meet  the  state  of 
things  which  existed  in  that  country  with  severe  and  coer- 
cive measures,  which  would  be  prompt  in  their  operation, 
and  would  enable  the  government  to  discharge  with  effect 
the  first  and  most  essential  of  its  functions,  the  protection 
of  life  and  property ;  and  it  was  a  fortunate  circumstance 
both  for  England  and  Ireland  that  there  was  at  this  moment 
at  the  head  of  affairs  a  government  strong  enough  to  carry 
measures  of  coercion,  and  enlightened  enough  to  see  that 
such  measures  by  themselves  would  not  meet  the  extremity 
of  the  case,  but  that  they  must  be  attended  or  promptly 
followed  by  remedial  measures,  and  measures  of  justice. 

A  bill  was  accordingly  brought  into  the  Upper  House  by 
Earl  Grey,  founded  on  the  statement  of  which  we  have 
already  quoted  the  most  important  portions.  This  bill 
proposed  to  give  the  lord  lieutenant  power  to  proclaim  dis- 
turbed districts,  to  substitute  courts-martial  for  the  ordinary 
courts  of  justice  under  certain  limitations  and  restrictions, 
the  chief  of  which  was  that  such  courts  should  not  try 
offences  to  which  the  penalty  of  death  was  attached  with- 
out special  authorisation  from  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  that 
even  then  they  should  not  have  the  power  of  inflicting 
any  sentence  more  severe  than  transportation.  It  was  also 
ordered  by  the  bill  that  the  court-martial  should  be  assisted 
by  a  king's  counsel  or  serjeant-at-law,  who  should  act  as 
judge-advocate.  All  persons  absent  from  their  houses 
between  sunset  and  sunrise  were  punishable  by  these  courts. 
Powers  were  also  given  to  enter  houses  for  the  purpose  of 
searching  for  arms  and  ammunition ;  and  persons  who  did 
not  produce  them  when  inquired  for  were  to  be  punished. 
The  distribution  of  seditious  papers  was  also  made  a  pun- 
ishable offence.  And  lastly,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  to 
be  virtually  suspended  within  the  limits  of  the  proclaimed 
districts ;  but  it  was  enacted  by  the  bill  that  all  persons 
apprehended  should  either  be  brought  to  trial  within  the 
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space  of  tluee  calendar  months,  or  discharged  from  confine- 
ment. 

In  the  Honse  of  Lords  this  bill  enconntered  no  serious 
opposition,  and  passed  through  all  its  stages  without  a 
single  division.  Some  amendments  suggested  in  a  friendly 
spirit  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  were  readily  admitted 
by  the  government,  and  adopted  by  the  committee.  An 
objection  made  by  Lord  Teynham  to  that  provision  of  the 
bill  which  gave  the  lord  lieutenant  the  power  of  proclaim- 
ing disturbed  districts  was  put  by  him  into  the  form  of  a 
motion,  but  was  afterwards  withdrawn. 

Very  different  was  the  reception  that  the  measure  met 
with  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  it  was  viewed  with 
great  dislike  not  only  by  the  followers  of  O'Connell,  but  by 
the  radical  party,  and  by  many  of  those  who  generally  sup- 
ported the  government.  The  bill  came  down  from  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  22nd  of  February,  but  the  first 
reading  of  it  was  postponed  to  the  27th.  No  sooner  was 
this  delay  gained  than  Mr.  O'Connell  gave  notice  that  he 
should  move  for  a  call  of  the  House,  and  renew  that  motion 
as  often  as  he  perceived  any  diminution  of  its  effect,  as  long 
as  the  bill  was  before  the  House.  We  will  not  go  into  the 
details  of  the  struggle.  The  majority  that  supported  the 
government  rendered  all  opposition  ineffectual  and  carried 
the  bill  through  its  different  stages,  admitting  only  such 
alterations  as  government  consented  to  allow,  with  the 
exception  of  one  clause,  in  which  the  majority  indulged 
and  displayed  their  hostility  to  the  church  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  government,  and  which  declared  that 
no  district  should  be  proclaimed  only  on  account  of  the 
resistance  which  was  offered  in  it  to  the  payment  of  tithes. 
The  clause  which  gave  jurisdiction  to  courts-martial  was 
hotly  but  unavailingly  opposed,  though  many  warm  friends 
of  the  government  supported  the  objections  to  it  both  by 
speech  and  vote. 

On  the  29th  of  March  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time  by 
a  majority  of  345  to  80,  and  passed  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  its  return  to  the  Upper  House,  great  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed  at  some  of  the  changes  which  the  Commons  had 
made  in  it,  and  more  especially  to  that  which  enacted  that 
resistance  to  the  payment  of  tithe  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  sufficient  reason  for  proclaiming  a  disturbed  district. 
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It  was  urged  that  this  provision  would  he  regarded  by  the 
Irish  as  an  encouragement  held  out  by  Parliament  to  that 
resistance  to  the  collection  of  tithe  which  was  being  offered 
in  almost  every  part  of  Ireland.  Earl  Grey  and  Lord 
Brougham  admitted  that  the  proviso  was  a  very  objection- 
able one,  and  regretted  that  it  had  been  introduced  into  the 
bill ;  but  they  both  argued  that  in  point  of  fact  it  would 
prove  absolutely  innocuous,  and  declared  that  under  the 
bill  the  same  protection  would  be  given  to  the  collection  of 
tithe  that  was  afforded  to  the  collection  of  every  other  kind 
of  property.  The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  in  order  to  take  away 
from  the  clause  the  invidious  character  which  the  amend- 
ment had  imported  into  it,  proposed  to  add  a  farther  proviso 
to  the  effect  that  no  district  should  be  proclaimed  on  account 
of  the  non-payment  of  rent  or  taxes.  The  House  of  Lords, 
however,  rejected,  by  a  majority  of  85  to  45,  an  amendment 
which  might  have  caused  farther  delay  in  bringing  the 
measure  into  operation. 

No  sooner  was  the  act  passed  than  it  was  put  in  force  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  A 
list  of  offences  committed  during  the  month  of  March  which 
preceded  the  passing  of  the  measure,  and  the  month  of  May 
that  followed  its  introduction,  showed  that  even  in  that 
short  interval  it  had  effected  a  great  diminution  in  the 
number  of  crimes  that  had  been  committed  ;  for  while  the 
total  number  of  offences  perpetrated  in  the  former  of  these 
two  months  was  472,  the  whole  number  committed  in  the 
latter  was  only  162.  And  this  result  was  obtained  without 
holding  a  single  court-martial,  and  without  applying  any  of 
those  provisions  of  the  act  which  had  been  most  strongly 
opposed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  volunteers,  a  body 
of  men  who  had  hitherto  contributed  largely  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  the  county,  were  dissolved  by  proclamation, 
and  disbanded  without  attempting  resistance.  The  working 
of  the  Coercion  Bill  was  greatly  aided  by  another  bill  which 
was  also  carried  through  Parliament,  and  which  empowered 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  change  the  venue  to  an 
adjoining  county,  or  even  to  Dublin,  in  cases  where  there 
was  reason  to  expect  that  intimidation  would  be  practised 
against  prosecutors,  jurors,  or  witnesses  in  tbe  county  itself . 
The  carrying  of  this  measure  was  followed  by  the  transfer 
of  Mr.  Stanley  from  the  Irish  secretaryship  to  the  Colonial 
vol.  I.  a 
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Office,  and  by  the  nomination  of  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse  to  the 
office  he  vacated.  This  was  an  arrangement  which  satisfied 
all  parties.  Mr.  Stanley  was  no  donbt  glad  to  escape  from 
a  post  in  which  he  was  constantly  at  warfare  with  Mr. 
O'Connell  and  his  followers ;  and  they  were  glad  to  be  rid 
of  a  minister  whose  unbending  determination  to  make  no 
concessions  to  them,  and  whose  vigorous  and  scornful  replies, 
rendered  him  both  formidable  and  odious  to  them.  They 
saw  that  nothing  could  be  gained  as  long  as  he  was  the 
minister  for  Ireland  ;  they  hoped  that  his  successor  would 
prove  more  flexible  and  less  unfavourable  to  their  views. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  had  determined  that  the  coercive  measures  which 
they  felt  themselves  compelled  to  carry  should  be  accom- 
panied, or  speedily  followed,  by  measures  calculated  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  which  the  Irish  people  justly  complained, 
and  to  redress  those  grievances  which  were  the  chief  causes 
of  the  disturbances  that  rendered  coercion  indispensable. 
The  grievance  of  which  the  discontented  party  in  Ireland 
complained  most  loudly,  was  the  hardship  of  being  obliged 
to  pay  tithes  and  cess  for  the  support  of  a  church  in  which 
they  did  not  believe,  and  which  they  regarded  as  a  badge 
of  subjection.  They  averred  that  they  desired  its  removal, 
and  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  entire 
extinction  of  tithes  and  all  other  taxes  levied  on  them  for 
the  support  of  the  Protestant  establishment.  Ministers 
were  far  from  being  prepared  to  concede  these  demands. 
They  believed  that  the  existence  of  a  Protestant  established 
church  in  Ireland  was  a  necessary  check  on  the  aggressive 
spirit  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  they  imputed  to  the 
Catholic  church.  So  far  from  desiring  to  disestablish  that 
church,  they  were  anxious,  both  from  political  principle  and 
sincere  religious  conviction,  to  strengthen  it  by  removing 
its  abuses,  and  to  mitigate  the  hostility  with  which  it  was 
regarded  by  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  population,  by  diminishing 
to  some  extent  the  burdens  of  which  they  complained,  and 
which  their  religious  opinions  rendered  trebly  grievous  to 
them.  With  this  view  they  desired  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of 
the  tithe  and  commute  the  rest,  and  to  farther  facilitate  its 
collection  by  transferring  the  payment  of  it  from  the  tenant 
to  the  landlord.  The  funds  were  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  body  of  commissioners,  to  be  called  ecclesiastical  com- 
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missioners,  by  whom  they  were  to  be  applied  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  measure.  The  bill  enacted  that 
the  bishops'  lands,  which  were  of  great  extent  and  for  the 
most  part  leased  at  very  low  rents,  should  be  sold ;  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  should  be  vested  in  the  commissioners, 
who  were  to  pay  over  to  the  bishops  the  same  amounts  as 
they  received  before  the  passing  of  the  measure,  and  to 
apply  the  surplus  to  the  purposes  directed  by  the  bill.  In 
the  next  place,  it  was  proposed  that  the  number  of  bishops 
in  Ireland  should  be  reduced  from  twenty-two  to  twelve, 
and  the  number  of  archbishops  from  four  to  two.  The 
future  bishops  were  to  be  paid  stipends,  which,  though 
ample  and  perhaps  even  excessive,  would,  on  the  whole,  be 
considerably  lower  than  those  of  the  present  holders  of  the 
sees.  Lastly,  the  bill  proposed  to  lay  on  the  holders  of 
benefices  a  graduated  tax,  in  lieu  of  the  first-fruits,  to  which 
they  had  been  subject  hitherto.  It  was  intended  in  the 
first  instance,  that  this  tax  should  be  levied  on  the  clergy 
who  were  already  in  possession  of  the  benefices ;  but  it  was 
subsequently  determined  that  this  provision  should  only 
apply  to  their  successors.  The  bill,  as  at  first  introduced, 
contained  a  still  bolder  innovation.  It  provided  that  a 
portion  of  the  funds  obtained  by  the  improved  management 
of  the  bishops'  lands,  should  be  appropriated  to  non-ecclesi- 
astical purposes.  In  support  of  this  proposal  it  was  urged, 
that  though  it  was  admitted  that  the  church  might  right- 
fully claim  all  property  which  she  at  present  possessed, 
Parliament  might  with  no  less  reason  assert  her  right  to  the 
disposal  of  the  additional  funds  raised  through  powers  con- 
ferred by  her,  to  such  purposes  as  she  might  deem  useful 
and  fitting.  Ministers  proposed  to  leave  to  the  church  all 
she  now  possessed,  but  not  to  endow  her  with  funds  the 
existence  of  which  were  due  to  the  action  of  the  legislature. 
This  clause  of  the  bill  was  highly  acceptable  to  the  repealera 
and  to  the  English  radicals,  because  it  was  regarded  by 
them  as  a  precedent  for  the  secularisation  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  which  they  hoped  would  at  some  future  and  no 
very  distant  time  be  applied  not  only  to  the  Irish  but  also 
to  the  English  establishment.  But  for  this  very  reason  the 
proposed  appropriation  was  regarded  with  great  abhorrence, 
not  only  by  the  conservatives  but  also  by  a  large  section  of 
the  ministerial  party,  which  was  attached  to  the  church, 
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and  strongly  opposed  to  any  measure  which  they  thought 
calculated  to  injure  or  weaken  it,  and  especially  to  any 
concession  which  seemed  to  them  likely  to  substitute  a  new 
Catholic  ascendancy  for  the  old  domination  of  Protestantism. 

In  the  cabinet  itself  there  was  a  strong  opposition  to  it. 
The  premier  disliked  it,  the  Earl  of  Bipon  was  even  more 
averse  to  it.  Mr.  Stanley,  a  devoted  son  of  the  church, 
who  supported  the  proposed  reform  of  the  Irish  church 
with  a  view  to  strengthen  and  enrich,  not  to  impoverish 
and  despoil  her — to  increase  the  number  of  her  members, 
not  to  make  a  precedent  which  might  hereafter  be  used  to 
cripple  her, — was  vehemently  opposed  to  it.  With  him 
Sir  James  Graham,  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  also 
sympathised ;  and  even  those  ministers  who  favoured  the 
retention  of  this  feature  of  the  bill,  for  the  most  part  re- 
garded it  as  a  sad  necessity — as  a  sacrifice  that  must  be 
made  in  order  to  restore  peace  and  tranquillity  to  Ireland. 
The  whole  cabinet  too  was  well  aware  that  the  clause 
would  certainly  be  rejected  by  the  Lords,  and  they  wished 
to  avoid  a  renewal  of  the  state  of  things  which  had  occurred 
in  1831  and  1832,  during  the  reform  struggle.  These  con- 
siderations led  the  government  to  take  the  initiative  in 
moving  the  omission  of  this  very  important  provision  of 
the  Irish  Church  Bill.  They  were  not,  however,  allowed 
to  make  so  great  a  change  without  violent  protests  and 
strong  remonstrances  from  the  party  that  regarded  this 
clause  as  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  government 
measure.  O'Connell  himself  exclaimed  that  it  was  the 
basest  act  which  a  national  assembly  could  sanction.  But 
the  government  majority  enabled  them  to  defy  all  the 
efforts  of  the  opponents  of  the  measure. 

Notwithstanding  this  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
ministry,  a  very  formidable  resistance  to  the  bill  was 
anticipated  in  the  upper  House,  where  the  great  majority 
was  avowedly  hostile  to  most  of  its  provisions.  Lord  Eldon, 
who  led  the  opposing  party,  had  taken  the  opportunity  of 
the  presentation  of  a  petition  against  the  measure  early 
in  April,  to  declare  that  he  would  oppose  it  to  the  end  of 
his  life  and  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  for  he  thought  it 
adverse  to  every  established  principle  of  government,  and 
full  of  spoliation.  But  the  experience  of  last  year  had 
taught  many  of  the  noble  lords  a  lesson  of  caution,  and 
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had  made  them  unwilling  to  drive  the  government  to 
extremities.  At  one  time  a  collision  did  indeed  seem 
inevitable.  An  amendment  was  proposed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  respecting  the  appropriation  of  the 
revenues  of  suspended  benefices.  The  great  authority 
which  his  personal  character  and  official  position  gave  him 
obtained  a  majority  of  two  in  favour  of  it.  The  ministers 
suspended  the  progress  of  the  bill  in  order  to  deliberate  on 
the  course  they  should  adopt  under  the  circumstances.  It 
was  a  question  with  the  cabinet  whether  they  should  give  in 
their  resignations,  which  would  no  doubt  have  produced  a 
crisis  similar  to  that  which  had  occurred  when  they  adopted 
that  course  in  1832,  and  which  might  have  been  attended 
by  very  serious  results.  After  some  consideration,  however, 
they  determined  to  go  on  with  the  measure,  which  was 
carried  through  its  remaining  stages  without  any  very 
material  alterations. 

Another  question  which  imperiously  called  for  settle- 
ment was  the  question  of  Irish  tithe.  Hitherto  it  had 
been  collected  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  a7i.d  it  was 
rapidly  becoming  uncollectable  even  in  that  way .  Almost 
every  attempt  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  obnoxious 
impost  was  followed  by  an  affray.  Sometime^  policemen 
were  killed — sometimes  the  peasants.  The  clergy  who  at- 
tempted to  enforce  their  rights,  the  men  who  obeyed  the 
law  and  paid  what  was  due,  were  assassinated,  or  lived  in 
continual  dread  of  assassination.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  collection  of  tithes  through  the  greater  part 
of  Ireland  had  become  impossible.  Many  of  the  clergy, 
who  were  dependent  on  them  for  the  support  of  their 
families,  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress,  and  in  some 
instances  brought  almost  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  In 
1831  and  1832,  government  had  striven  to  put  an  end  to  a 
state  of  things  so  intolerable.  They  had  advanced  a  million 
as  a  loan  to  the  clergy.  They  had  attempted  to  transfer 
the  collection  of  tithes  to  the  government,  and  to  commute 
the  tithe  into  a  land-tax.  But  all  these  expedients  were 
unsuccessful.  The  opposition  to  the  tithe  was  still  so 
great,  that,  though  payment  of  some  portion  was  obtained 
with  great  difficulty,  the  expenses  of  the  collection  exceeded 
in  amount  the  sum  actually  levied.  It  seemed  as  though, 
if   England   would  persist  in   maintaining  a   Protestant 
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establishment  in  Ireland,  she  would  be  compelled  to  sustain 
it  at  her  own  cost.  Little  was  really  done  this  year.  The 
pressure  of  other  business  and  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
this  matter  led  the  government  to  postpone  the  question 
till  it  could  be  more  maturely  considered  in  all  its  bearings, 
determining  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  that  beset  it  in 
the  next  session. 

The  time  had  now   arrived  when  ministers  would    at 
length  be  compelled  to  show  how  far  they  were  prepared  to 
satisfy  the  highly  raised  expectations  of  the  people  with 
regard   to   retrenchment   and   economy.       Hitherto    their 
shortcomings  in   this  respect  had  been   condoned  on  the 
ground  of  the  formidable  opposition  with  which  they  had 
to  contend,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  their  time  and 
attention  had  been  engrossed  by  the  Reform  Bill.      But 
now  that  these  obstacles   were  removed,  now  that  a  re- 
formed House  of  Commons  was  sitting,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  whose  members  were  deeply  pledged  to  those 
reductions  which  the  Whig  party  when  out  of  office  had 
strenuously   advocated,  such   excuses   as   these   could   no 
longer  be  made  for  the  government.     It  was  not  indeed 
possible   that   expectations  such  as'  those  that   had  been 
raised  should  be  altogether  satisfied.     Something  however 
was  done  to  meet  them.     It  was  announced  that  the  pre- 
sent administration  had  abolished  1387  places,   the  total 
amount  of  the  salaries  attached  to  which  was  231,406?. ; 
but  from  this  amount  a  sum  of  38,000?.  had  to  be  deducted 
for  retiring  allowances,  thus  leaving  a  net  saving  of  about 
192,000?.     In  the  diplomatic  service  a  saving  of  91,735?. 
had  been  effected  ;  but  of  this  amount  34,000?.  was  due  to 
the  regulations  which  had  been  introduced  into  that  service 
by  Lord  Aberdeen  during  the  Wellington  administration, 
and  of  which  therefore  the  present  ministry  could  not  claim 
the  credit.    In  the  revenue  department  a  saving  of  28,000?. 
had  been  secured  by  bringing  500  persons  from  the  retired 
list  into  active  service. 

The  income  of  the  year  ending  April  5th,  1833,  was 
46,835,000?.,  the  expenditure  45,366,000?. ;  leaving  an  excess 
of  income  over  expenditure  of  1,487,000?.  The  minister 
proposed  to  take  advantage  of  this  surplus  to  abolish  the 
duty  on  tiles,  to  reduce  the  duties  on  marine  insurances, 
advertisements,  houses,  windows  in  shops,  cotton  and  soap. 
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These  reductions,  it  was  calculated,  would  leave  a  surplus 
of  516,000/.  There  was  nothing  very  brilliant  in  these 
financial  operations — nothing  to  distinguish  the  budget  of 
the  Whig  ministry  very  strikingly  from  those  which  had 
been  introduced  by  some  preceding  administrations,  or 
meet  the  expectations  which  were  entertained  throughout 
the  country  of  what  was  to  be  effected  by  a  reform 
ministry  and.  a  reformed  Parliament.  Diligent,  assiduous, 
economical  Mr.  Hume  was  deeply  disappointed.  He  com- 
plained that  the  reductions  were  quite  insufficient,  and 
urged  that  they  should  at  least  be  pushed  to  the  fall 
extent  of  the  surplus.  Sir  R.  Peel,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
of  opinion  that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  went  too 
far,  and  argued  that  by  leaving  so  small  a  surplus  he  en- 
dangered the  public  credit,  and  ran  the  risk  of  involving 
the  country  in  an  expenditure  which  would  very  far  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  reductions  which  he  proposed  to  make. 
And  not  only  was  the  budget  unsatisfactory  to  the  parties 
whom  these  two  financiers  represented,  but  their  dissatis- 
faction was  shared  by  many  supporters  of  ministers  in  the 
House  and  still  more  in  the  country,  where  it  had  been  ex- 
pected that  reform  would  produce,  as  one  of  its  first  fruits, 
an  abolition  of  all  pensions  and  sinecures,  and  an  immense 
reduction  of  taxation.  Nor  was  the  discontent  that  was 
thus  generally  felt  altogether  groundless.  The  long  exclu- 
sion of  the  Whig  party  from  office  had  necessarily  prevented 
them  from  acquiring  that  administrative  experience  which 
nothing  but  a  long  tenure  of  office  could  give  ;  and  their 
various  subordinates,  most  of  whom  had  been  appointed  by 
Tory  ministers  and  belonged  to  the  Tory  party,  were  little 
able  and  still  less  disposed  to  suggest  great  and  bold  financial 
operations,  such  as  might  have  induced  the  country  to  look 
indulgently  on  what  they  regarded  as  an  over  leniency  on 
the  part  of  ministers  in  dealing  with  pensions  which  were 
not  the  recompense  of  any  service,  sinecures,  and  other 
abuses.  The  expectations  which  had  been  raised  during 
the  reform  struggle  were  such  as  no  government  whatever 
could  have  fulfilled  ;  but  more  might  have  been  done  in 
this  way  than  actually  was  done.  The  consideration  of  the 
details  of  the  budget  was  deferred  to  a  later  period  of  the 
session. 

A  motion,  however,  was  brought  forward  on  the  26th  of 
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April,  which  very  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Lord  Al thorp's 
plan.  Sir  W.  Ingilby  proposed  that  the  duty  on  malt  should 
be  reduced  from  11.  Os.  8d.  to  10s.  per  quarter.  In  favour 
of  this  proposition  he  urged,  that  if  adopted;  it  would  not 
only  have  the  effect  of  alleviating  the  agricultural  distress, 
about  which  so  much  had  been  said  in  king's  speeches  and 
elsewhere,  that  it  would  not  only  benefit  the  landlord  and 
the  farmer,  but  that  it  would  also  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  public  generally,  by  supplying  them  with  cheap  beer ; 
and  all  this  with  very  slight  loss  to  the  revenue,  because 
the  largely  increased  consumption  which  was  sure  to  follow 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  would  in  all  probability  keep  the 
revenue  nearly  at  the  amount  at  which  it  stood  before  the 
taking  off  of  the  duty  ;  in  fact,  it  was  asserted  that  the 
reduction  of  the  price  would  double  the  consumption,  so 
that  there  would  be  no  loss  of  revenue  at  all.  Others, 
again,  thought  that  the  motion  did  not  go  far  enough,  and 
advocated  the  getting  rid  of  the  expensive  machinery  for 
collecting  this  tax  by  abolishing  it  entirely.  Various  plans 
were  also  suggested  in  the  course  of  the  debate  by  the 
members  of  the  agricultural  party,  by  which  any  loss  caused 
by  this  great  reduction  of  duty  might  be  compensated. 

To  these  arguments  in  favour  of  the  reduction  Lord 
Althorp  replied,  that  the  success  of  the  motion  would 
involve  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  2,500,000^.,  and  he  had 
no  security  that  any  great  and  immediate  increase  in  the 
consumption  would  ensue,  so  as  to  diminish  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  this  large  defalcation,  and  he  could  not 
see  any  means  by  which  a  substitute  for  the  tax  could  be 
provided,  that  would  not  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  the 
tax  itself.  It  would  be  impossible  that  the  service  of  the 
country  could  be  provided  for,  or  the  interest  of  the  debt 
paid,  if  the  House  should  consent  to  sacrifice  so  large  an 
amount  of  the  taxation  of  the  country,  unless  the  House 
would  consent  to  a  property-tax,  or  devise  some  other  tax 
as  a  substitute  for  that  on  malt.  However,  notwithstanding 
this  strong  declaration  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
Sir  W.  Ingilby's  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  162 
to  152. 

Ministers  appeared  at  the  time  to  accept  this  defeat  with 
a  good  grace.  Lord  Althorp  got  up  and  said, '  The  decision 
of  the  House  has  certainly  placed  his  Majesty's  government 
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in  a  situation  of  considerable  embarrassment.  Of  course, 
however,  after  the  decision  the  House  has  come  to,  notwith- 
standing that  the  majority  is  not  very  large,  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  make  the  least  opposition  or  objection  to  carry- 
ing the  resolution  into  effect.'  It  was  therefore  supposed 
that  the  government  would  reconstruct  their  budget,  and 
find  some  substitute  for  the  taxation  which  it  had  been 
resolved  to  repeal ;  and  such  in  all  probability  was  really 
their  intention  at  the  time.  .  Farther  consideration  seems, 
however,  to  have  satisfied  them  that  it  would  be  impossible, 
or  at  any  rate  very  unadvisable,  to  attempt  to  carry  out 
the  resolution  in  which  they  had  appeared  to  acquiesce.  It 
was  resolved  to  get  rid  of  it  by  a  side  wind.  Accordingly 
on  the  29th  of  April  Lord  Althorp  gave  notice  of  an  amend- 
ment on  a  motion  of  Sir  J.  Key,  for  the  repeal  of  the  house 
and  window  taxes,  converting  it  into  a  motion  for  the  re- 
imposition  of  the  duty  which  Sir  W.  Ingilby's  motion  had 
taken  off.  The  supporters  of  that  motion  loudly  complained 
of  this  as  a  violation  of  the  assurance  which  had  been  given 
to  the  House  by  Lord  Althorp  when  the  motion  was  carried ; 
and  certainly  the  expressions  which  the  chancellor  of  the# 
exchequer  was  reported  to  have  used  seemed  to  warrant 
the  interpretation  which  Sir  W.  Ingilby  and  his  friends 
put  on  them.  They  appealed  to  the  House,  not  to  submit 
to  the  dictation  of  Lord  Althorp,  and  not  to  undo  a  reso- 
lution which  a  few  days  before  they  had  so  deliberately 
adopted.  Ministers,  however,  had  no  course  open  to  them 
but  to  press  their  proposal,  and  this  time  they  had  taken 
good  care  that  it  should  not  be  rejected.  It  was  carried  by 
285  votes  to  131.  So  that  Sir  W.  Ingilby's  proposition, 
which  had  before  been  passed  by  a  majority  of  ten,  was 
now  set  aside  by  a  majority  of  162.  Notwithstanding  the 
largeness  of  this  majority,  Sir  W.  still  persisted,  and  moved 
for  leave  to  binng  in  a  bill  founded  on  his  original  resolution  ; 
but  the  motion  was  lost  by  258  votes  to  162. 

Various  attempts  were  made  to  get  rid  of  the  house  and 
window  taxes,  which  were  very  unpopular  in  the  metropolis 
and  the  great  towns  of  the  empire.  They  were  all  defeated 
by  the  steady  determination  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer to  oppose  a  change  which  would  utterly  derange 
his  budget,  or  compel  him  to  resort  to  a  tax  on  property  ; 
neither  of  which  alternatives  he  was  prepared  to  adopt. 
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With  equal  firmness  government  resisted  all  the  efforts 
made  by  Mr.  Hume  and  the  rest  of  the  radical  party,  to 
obtain  the  abolition  of  pensions  and  sinecures,  and  a  large 
reduction  of  our  land  and  sea  forces. 

The  conduct  of  ministers  in  regard  to  these  measures 
greatly  disappointed  the  expectations  of  their  supporters 
through  the  country,  and  produced  a  very  marked  diminu- 
tion of  the  popularity  which  they  had  enjoyed  from  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Sir  J.  C. 
Hobhouse  at  the  time  of  his  election  for  the  city  of  West- 
minster had  expressed  himself  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  the  house  and  window  duties.  But  convinced 
of  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  substitute  for  these  imposts 
in  the  present  year,  he  had  voted  against  the  motion  for 
their  abolition.  Having  done  so,  he  determined  to  resign 
his  seat,  to  explain  to  his  constituents  the  reasons  which 
had  led  him  to  give  this  vote,  and  to  ask  them  to  re-elect 
him.  This  honest  and  manly  course  did  not,  however, 
profit  him.  He  was  opposed  by  Colonel  Evans,  who  belonged 
to  the  radical  party ;  the  electors  refused  to  listen  to  the 
.  explanations  he  offered  to  them ;  and  his  opponent  was 
returned  by  a  large  majority.  About  the  same  time  a 
strong  agitation  was  set  on  foot  for  the  repeal  of  the 
assessed  taxes.  Crowded  and  enthusiastic  meetings  were 
holden  in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis.  The  Birmingham 
Political  Union,  which  had  so  ardently  supported  the  govern- 
ment at  every  emergency  during  the  struggle  for  reform, 
now  declared  against  them.  Resolutions  were  passed  by 
that  body  denouncing  them  as  having  betrayed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  and  praying  his  majesty  to  dismiss 
them,  as  having  '  proved  themselves  utterly  unable  or  un- 
willing to  extricate  the  country  from  the  difficulties  with 
which  it  is  surrounded.'  A  public  meeting  was  appointed 
to  be  holden  on  an  open  space  of  ground  near  the  Coldbath- 
fields  prison,  '  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  preparatory 
measures  for  holding  a  national  convention,  as  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  and  securing  the  rights  of  the  people ;  ' 
in  other  words,  for  the  purpose  of  overturning  the  govern- 
ment, and  substituting  another  for  it.  A  proclamation 
from  the  home  office  prohibited  the  holding  of  this  meeting 
as  illegal  and  dangerous  to  the  public  peace.  However,  in 
spite  of  the  proclamation,  the  meeting  assembled  at  the 
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appointed  time.  The  new  police,  a  force  at  that  time 
recently  established,  and  very  unpopular  with  the  working 
classes,  accustomed  only  to  the  mild  inefficiency  of  the  old 
constabulary,  were  ordered  to  disperse  the  meeting,  and 
attempted  to  do  so.  They  were  accused  of  having  acted 
with  unnecessary  violence.  One  of  them  was  stabbed  by  a 
dagger  and  killed,  another  was  severely  wounded.  The 
coroner's  jury  that  sat  on  the  body  of  the  murdered  police- 
man returned  a  verdict  of  justifiable  homicide,  which  was 
quashed  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  as  being  utterly 
unwarranted  by  the  evidence.  Nevertheless,  such  was  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  that  when  the  murderer  was  tried,  he  was 
acquitted,  in  spite  of  the  instructions  of  the  judge  and  in 
the  face  of  the  clearest  proofs  of  his  guilt. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  announced  in  the 
king's  speech  that  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the 
charters  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  of  the  East  India 
Company  would  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
Parliament  in  the  course  of  this  session.  It  was  perhaps  a 
fortunate  circumstance  that  these  two  charters  expired  in 
the  very  first  year  that  a  reformed  House  of  Commons  sat 
at  Westminster.  This  renewal  afforded  the  government  an 
opportunity  not  only  of  reviewing  its  relations  with  the 
Bank  and  the  system  on  which  this  institution  was  con- 
ducted, but  of  revising  the  whole  banking  system  of  the 
country.  After  due  and  careful  negotiations  with  the 
governors  of  the  Bank,  they  determined  to  propose  to 
Parliament  a  renewal  of  its  charter  on  the  following 
conditions : 

1.  That  its  promissory  notes  were  to  be  made  a  legal 
tender  for  sums  of  51.  and  upwards. 

2.  That  one  fourth  part  of  the  debt  of  14,000,000/.  at 
present  due  by  the  public  to  the  Bank  should  be  repaid 
during  the  present  session  of  Parliament. 

3.  That  the  allowances  hitherto  made  to  the  Bank  for 
the  management  of  the  national  debt  and  other  public 
business  should  be  continued,  subject  to  a  deduction  of 
120,000/.  a  year. 

4.  That  the  laws  restricting  the  interest  of  money  to  5/. 
per  cent.,  which  were  commonly  called  the  '  usury  laws,' 
should  be  repealed  so  far  as  concerned  bills  not  having  more 
than  three  months  to  run  before  they  became  due. 
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5.  That  royal  charters  should  be  granted  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  joint-stock  banks  within  a  certain  distance  of 
London,  it  being,  however,  understood  that  government 
was  at  liberty  to  withhold  such  charter,  if  it  should  in 
any  case  deem  it  advisable  to  reject  the  application  for  it. 

6.  That  all  banks  should  enter  into  a  composition  in  lieu 
of  stamp  duties  at  present  chargeable,  at  the  rate  of  7s.  for 
every  100/.  issued  in  notes. 

7.  That  a  bill  should  be  introduced  into  Parliament  to 
regulate  country  banks,  the  provisions  of  which  should  be 
such  as  to  encourage  joint-stock  banking  companies  in  the 
country  to  issue  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

This  plan,  embodied  in  eight  resolutions,  was  moved  on 
the  1st  of  June.  An  effort  was  made,  chiefly  by  those  who 
wished  to  abolish  the  charter  altogether,  to  postpone  the 
consideration  of  the  question  till  the  next  session,  bnt  was 
defeated  by  a  large  majority.  That  part  of  the  plan  which 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  joint-stock  banks  having 
been  dropped  for  the  present  by  the  government,  on  account 
of  the  great  opposition  that  was  likely  to  be  made  to  it,  the 
other  resolutions  were  carried,  and  a  bill  founded  on  them 
passed  both  houses  with  some  changes,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  that  which  provided  for  the  quarterly  publi- 
cation of  the  Bank  accounts,  so  as  to  enable  the  public  to 
be  acquainted  with  its  exact  position  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter.  This  was  an  innovation  of  the  highest  value  and 
importance.  It  enabled  not  only  the  government,  but 
financiers  and  economists  of  all  classes,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  to  watch  the  monetary  operations  of  the 
country,  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  that  remodelling  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Bank  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  narrate  hereafter. 

Never  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  world  had  any 
government  or  any  legislature  been  called  on  to  deal  with 
so  important  a  question  as  that  which  was  involved  in 
the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter.  They 
were  to  decide  on  the  future  administration  of  an  empire 
which,  including  the  territory  directly  or  indirectly  under 
the  rule  of  the  company,  extended  over  a  million  and  a 
half  of  square  miles,  contained  not  very  far  from  two 
hundred  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  had  a  seaboard  of 
more  than  four  thousand  miles  in  length,  from  the  mouth 
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of  the  Indus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  The  House  was 
called  upon  to  decide  how  this  vast  and  rich  country  was 
to  be  governed  and  traded  with  for  the  next  twenty  years. 
It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  Reform  Bill  hid 
passed,  and  a  reformed  Parliament  been  elected,  before  the 
question  of  the  renewal  of  the  company's  charter  was 
decided  ;  for  otherwise  the  directors  of  this  great  company, 
and  other  persons  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
monopolies  and  abuses  connected  with  it,  would  in  all 
probability  have  returned  to  Parliament,  by  means  of 
rotten  boroughs,  a  party  of  adherents  sufficiently  large  to 
have  effectually  prevented  the  government  and  the  House 
of  Commons  from  dealing  with  this  great  question  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  interests  of  England  and  India  alike 
demanded  that  it  should  be  dealt  with.  A  bare  exami- 
nation of  the  leading  changes  which  were  effected  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  how  much  they  were  influenced  by  the 
existence  of  a  liberal  government  and  a  reformed  Parlia- 
ment. The  company  enjoyed,  under  certain  restrictions 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  it  by  previous  charters,  a 
monopoly  of  the  Chinese  and  Indian  trade.  At  the  renewal 
of  its  charter  in  1813,  it  had  been  required  to  publish  its 
commercial  accounts  separately  from  its  territorial  accounts. 
This  was  a  most  important  regulation,  for  it  showed  beyond 
all  doubt  that  the  Indian  and  Chinese  trades  could  be 
carried  on  better  by  private  merchants  than  by  the  mono- 
polist company.  It  was  therefore  stripped  entirely  of  its 
commercial  attributes,  and  became  henceforth  a  corporation 
for  ruling  British  India,  under  the  control  of  the  British 
government.  Besides  this  great  and  beneficial  change,  the 
restrictions  on  the  entrance  of  Europeans  into  the  country 
under  the  company's  authority  were  swept  away.  Offices 
under  the  government  were  thrown  open  to  natives  and 
foreigners ;  distinctions  based  on  differences  of  race,  colour, 
and  religion  were  abolished.  Henceforward  India  was  to 
be  governed  for  the  Indians,  and  not  for  the  English  only. 
As  for  the  results  of  these  great  changes,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  point  them  out  at  a  future  stage  of  our  history. 
The  measure  was  received  with  great  favour.  It  was 
strenuously  opposed  in  the  upper  House  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  and  in  the  lower  House  by  Mr.  Silk  Buckingham, 
a  gentleman  who  had  been  returned  for  Sheffield;  but  who, 
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notwithstanding  a  commanding  presence  and  a  fluent 
eloquence,  enjoyed  no  influence  in  the  House,  and  on  this 
occasion  found  himself  without  a  supporter.  This  com- 
plaisant acceptance  of  the  government  measure  was  due  as 
much  to  the  ignorance  or  indifference  of  honourable  mem- 
bers  with  regard  to  Indian  questions  as  to  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  the  bill.  But  this  apathy  shows  what  might  have 
been  effected  in  defence  of  the  abuses  of  the  company  by  a 
small  and  well-organised  band  of  monopolists  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  shows  too  how  far  England  had  moved  away 
from  that  system  by  means  of  which  corruption  at  home 
sheltered  far  worse  corruption  abroad,  and  under  which,  in 
the  energetic  language  of  Burke,  the  '  lawbreakers  of  India 
became  the  lawmakers  of  England.' 

But  greatly  as  these  measures  redounded  to  the  credit 

of  the  Grey  ministry,  that  which  they  brought  forward  and 

carried  through  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  "West 

Indies  did  them  still  higher  honour,  and  shed  a  lustre  on 

the  session  in  which  and  the  Parliament  by  which  it  was 

triumphantly  carried.     But  the  credit  belongs  above  all  to 

the  English  people,  and  especially  to  the  English  working 

classes,  whose  strong  feeling  on  this  point  made  itself  felt  in 

a  reformed  Parliament  as  it  had  never  been  felt  before.   At 

almost  every  election,  conspicuous  among  the  banners  of  the 

liberal  candidates  was  one  which  bore  the  figure  of  a  negro 

in  chains,  with  this  legend  underneath,  '  Am  I  not  a  man 

and  a  brother  ?  '     And  now  the  time  was  come  when  the 

sincerity  of  those  who  had  professed  themselves  on  the 

hustings  the  friends  of  the  negro,  and  on  this  ground  had 

received  much  enthusiastic  support,  was  to  be  tested.     The 

honour,  however,  of  taking  the  initiative  in  the  matter,  and 

of  compelling  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  it,  belongs 

not  to  the  government,  but  to  a  private  member.      Mr. 

Buxton,  a  dissenter  from  the  established  church,  a  man  of 

strong   but  unostentatious  piety,  much   respected   by  all 

parties,  brought  this  subject  before  the  House,  and  by  the 

steady  earnestness  with  which  he  urged  it  in  season  and 

out   of   season,    compelled   the   government   to    look   the 

matter  in  the  face,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  propriety  of 

bringing  forward  a  measure  for  the  emancipation  of  the 

slaves  in  our  West  Indian  colonies.     Let  us  do  justice  to 

their  coivduct  on  this  occasion,  for  it  redounds  greatly  to 
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their  honour.  There  can  he  no  douht  that  it  would  have 
been  an  easy  matter  for  them  to  have  deferred  the  con- 
sideration of  this  difficult  and  embarrassing  question  at 
least  to  another  session.  There  were  many  other  measures 
which  seemed  to  be  logical  and  necessary  corollaries  of  the 
great  bill  which  demanded  attention,  and  which  the 
English  people  were  clamorously  pressing  on  their  atten- 
tion. Nevertheless  the  government  determined  without 
delay  to  bring  in,  and  if  possible  carry  through,  a  bill  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  those  parts  of  the  British  dominions 
in  which  it  still  continued  to  exist.  To  this  resolution  they 
were  urged  by  numerous  anti-slavery  meetings,  at  which 
the  pledges  that  had  been  given  were  strongly  insisted  on, 
and  the  crime  of  the  continued  toleration  of  slavery  vehe- 
mently denounced.  Accordingly  on  the  14th  of  May  Mr. 
Stanley,  who,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  had  recently 
exchanged  the  office  of  Irish  secretary  for  that  of  colonial 
secretary,  explained  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House 
the  measure  which  the  cabinet  had  determined  to  submit 
to  the  legislature.  He  proposed,  in  the  name  of  the 
government,  that  slavery  should  at  once  cease,  but  that, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  uneducated  slave  for  the  entire 
freedom  that  it  was  intended  he  should  ultimately  enjoy, 
and  to  guard  against  the  excesses  into  which  it  was  feared 
he  would  indulge,  if  allowed  to  pass  without  any  interval 
from  slavery  to  complete  liberty,  it  was  proposed  that  there 
should  be  a  transition  state  of  apprenticeship,  which  would 
gradually  prepare  him  to  become  a  free  workman.  Accord- 
ingly the  colonial  secretary  moved  the  following  resolutions, 
which  embodied  his  plan : 

'  I.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  that  immediate 
and  effectual  measures  be  taken  for  the  entire  abolition  of 
slavery  throughout  the  colonies,  under  such  provisions  for 
regulating  the  condition  of  the  negroes  as  may  combine 
their  welfare  with  the  interests  of  the  proprietors. 

'  2.  That  it  is  expedient,  that  all  children  born  after  the 
passing  of  any  act,  or  who  shall  be  under  the  age  of  six 
years  at  the  time  of  passing  any  act  of  Parliament  for  this 
purpose,  be  declared  free;  subject,  nevertheless,  to  such 
temporary  restrictions  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for 
their  support  and  maintenance. 

'  3.  That  all  persons  now  slaves  be  entitled  to  be  regis- 
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tered  as  apprenticed  labourers,  and  to  acquire  thereby  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  freemen,  subject  to  the  restric- 
tion of  labouring  under  conditions,  and,  for  a  time  to  be 
fixed  by  Parliament,  for  their  present  owners. 

'  4.  That  to  provide  against  the  risk  of  loss  which  pro- 
prietors in  his  majesty's  colonial  possessions  might  sustain 
by  the  abolition  of  slavery,  his  majesty  be  enabled  to 
advance,  by  way  of  loan,  to  be  raised  from  time  to  time,  a 
sum,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  15,000,000Z.,  to  be  repaid 
in  such  manner  and  at  such  a  rate  of  interest  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  Parliament. 

'  5.  That  his  majesty  be  enabled  to  defray  any  such 
expense  as  he  may  incur  in  establishing  an  efficient  stipen- 
diary magistracy  in  the  colonies,  and  in  aiding  the  local 
legislatures  in  providing  for  the  religious  and  moral  educa- 
tion of  the  negro  population  to  be  emancipated.' 

The  consideration  of  these  resolutions  was  deferred  to 
the  30th  of  May, 

The  first  of  these  resolutions  was  adopted  without  any 
division,  but  not  without  much  debate,  the  chief  topic  of 
which  was  the  importance  of  conciliating  the  West  India 
planters,  and  inducing  them  to  accept  the  measure  cordially. 

The  second  resolution  was  also  adopted,  in  spite  of  a 
motion,  made  by  Mr.  Hume,  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  probable  efficiency  of  free  labour, 
in  order  that  the  House  might  proceed  on  full  and  trust- 
worthy information. 

But  it  was  on  the  third  resolution,  which  embodied  the 
system  of  apprenticeship,  that  the  chief  battle  was  fought ; 
and  the  opposition  to  it  was  led  by  the  most  earnest  friends 
of  emancipation,  headed  by  Mr.  Buxton  himself.  He 
began  by  insisting  that  this  part  of  the  ministerial  plan 
was  founded  on  a  fallacy,  inasmuch  as  it  was  framed  on  a 
supposition,  which  he  contended  to  be  erroneous,  that  the 
emancipated  slaves  would  not  be  induced  to  work  by  wages. 
He  brought  forward  a  variety  of  facts,  intended  to  prove 
that  when  left  to  themselves  they  not  only  readily  workel 
for  wages,  but  that  their  labour  was  much  more  valuable 
when  they  were  stimulated  to  it  by  the  hope  of  a  pecuniary 
recompense  than  when  they  were  goaded  on  to  it  by  com- 
pulsion and  the  fear  of  punishment.  He  believed  that  this 
part  of  the   ministerial  o^-heme  would  prove  altogether 
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unworkable,  and  therefore  moved  the  rejection  of  the  reso- 
lution which  embodied  it. 

The  plan  was  also  condemned  by  Mr.  Halcomb,  who 
moved,  as  an  amendment  to  the  resolution,  '  That  it  is 
expedient  that  all  persons  now  slaves,  and  their  children 
hereafter  to  be  born,  be  declared  free ;  subject  nevertheless 
to  such  restrictions  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  their 
support  and  maintenance,  and  for  the  future  cultivation  of 
the  soil.' 

Lord  Howick  also,  who  had  resigned  the  office  of  secre- 
tary of  the  colonies  on  account  of  the  objection  he  enter- 
tained to  this  part  of  the  ministerial  scheme,  declared  that 
it  would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  entire  subversion 
of  the  existing  relations  of  society  in  the  colonies,  and  the 
organisation  of  a  system  that  had  never  been  tried  in  any 
age  or  country.  It  had  not  yet  been  shown  in  what  manner 
the  proposed  system  of  apprenticeship  would  improve  the 
character  of  the  negroes,  so  as  to  render  them  more  fit  for 
the  enjoyment  of  perfect  liberty  at  the  expiration  of  twelve 
years.  His  opinion  was,  that  the  negroes  would  be  in  a 
worse  condition  at  the  termination  of  the  experiment  than 
they  were  at  its  commencement. 

The  other  side  was  taken  by  the  members  of  govern- 
ment and  their  supporters,  conspicuous  among  whom  was 
the  brilliant  Macaulay,  the  influence  of  whose  genius  was 
vastly  increased  by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  son  of  Zaehary 
Macaulay,  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  noble  band  of  pioneers 
who,  with  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson,  had  fought  the  battle 
of  emancipation  at  a  time  when  the  cause  was  unpopular, 
and  victory  far  off.  They  earnestly  contended  that  the 
step  from  slavery  to  apprenticeship  was  a  great  forward 
stride.  The  duration  of  the  apprenticeship  was  a  matter 
of  comparatively  little  consequence,  provided  only  that  it 
was  interposed  as  an  interval  of  transition  between  slavery 
and  perfect  liberty.  By  insisting  on  this,  they  recognised. 
the  rights  of  property,  conferred  freedom  from  corporal 
punishment,  secured  respect  for  the  domestic  ties  of  the 
negro  in  his  closest  and  tenderest  relations,  and  a  not 
inconsiderable  share  of  the  produce  of  his  labour.  The 
advocates  of  immediate  and  complete  emancipation  had 
been  unable  to  show  that  the  same  amount  could  be  pro- 
duced in  the  West  Indies  by  a  system  of  free  labour  as  was 
vol.  r.  s 
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actually  produced  under  the  present  order  of  things  by  a 
system  of  compulsion. 

These  arguments  so  far  influenced  Mr.  Buxton,  that  he 
consented  to  withdraw  his  amendment,  on  receiving  an 
assurance  that  this  resolution  left  open  the  question  of  the 
duration  of  the  apprenticeship ;  but  he  proposed  to  substitute 
in  the  place  of  it  another  amendment,  by  inserting  words 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  securing  that  the  labour 
should  be  for  wages.  This  amendment  he  also  consented 
to  withdraw ;  but  Mr.  O'Connell,  his  seconder,  pressed  it 
to  a  division,  and  it  was  rejected  by  3*24  votes  to  40. 

To  the  next  resolution,  which  proposed  a  loan  of 
15,000,000Z.  to  the  planters,  as  a  compensation  to  them  for 
the  loss  of  their  slaves,  a  strong  opposition  was  offered  by 
the  West  India  interest,  as  it  was  termed — the  party  in 
Parliament  which  espoused  the  cause  of  the  planters ;  and 
ministers,  fearing  a  defeat,  consented  to  convert  the  pro- 
posed loan  of  15,000,000Z.  into  an  absolute  gift  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  20,000,000Z. 

The  remaining  resolution  passed  without  any  division ; 
and  the  resolutions  having  been  carried  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  were  there  adopted  without  alteration. 

A  bill  based  on  these  resolutions  was  then  brought  in, 
and  went  quietly  through  its  various  stages,  with  the  single 
important  change  of  a  reduction  of  the  term  of  predial 
apprenticeship  from  twelve  years  to  seven,  and  that  of  non- 
predial  apprenticeship  from  seven  to  five  years. 

Thus  passed  this  glorious  measure,  which  reflected  the 
greatest  honour  on  the  men  who  for  many  years  had  strug- 
gled for  it,  on  the  government  which  proposed  it,  on  the 
Parliament  which  in  a  single  session  adopted  it,  and  on  the 
nation  in  general,  whose  generous  instincts  responded  to 
the  appeals  made  to  it,  and  purchased  the  liberty  of  the 
slave  at  so  enormous  a  price.  There  is  not  perhaps  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world  a  more  striking 
instance  of  national  virtue,  than  that  of  a  great  people, 
uninfluenced  by  any  meaner  motive,  compassionating  the 
condition  of  a  subject  race  in  a  far  distant  part  of  the 
world,  freely  and  unrejnningly  consecrating  the  enormous 
sum  of  twenty  millions  of  money  to  purchase  its  freedom,; 
and  that  too  at  a  moment  when  they  were  earnestly 
pressing  on  their  rulers  the  duty  of  retrenchment.,   and 
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were  suffering  severely  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  result  of  the  passing  of  this  measure,  so  far  at  least 
as  the  negroes  were  concerned,  was  most  satisfactory.  In 
the  island  of  Antigua  the  planters  resolved  not  to  take 
advantage  of  the  apprenticeship  clause,  but  to  manumit 
their  slaves  immediately  and  entirely.  And  it  was  found 
that,  as  the  friends  of  the  negro  had  predicted,  the  passage 
from  slavery  to  free  labour  was  effected  without  difficulty 
or  disturbance.  The  success  of  the  experiment  in  Antigua, 
and  experience  of  the  inconveniences  of  working  the  ap- 
prenticeship system,  induced  other  islands  to  follow  the 
example  thus  set  to  them ;  and  in  a  short  time,  slavery, 
and  all  the  precautionary  modifications  which  were  intended 
to  be  interposed  between  it  and  freedom,  had  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared  from  the  British  dominions.  Nothing 
could  better  illustrate  the  value  of  the  Reform  Bill  than 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  very  first  uses  which  the  people 
made  of  the  power  which  that  measure  conferred  on  them 
was  to  perform  an  act  of  national  virtue  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  world ;  and  nothing  tends  more  to 
illustrate  the  great  truths  of  the  close  connection  between 
every  description  of  progress,  and  to  show  how  speedily 
any  great  political  advance  that  may  be  made  by  the 
people,  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  corresponding  moral, 
intellectual,  and  religious  improvement. 

While  the  interests  of  the  negro  were  thus  nobly  cham- 
pioned, and  his  wrongs  generously  yet  prudently  redressed., 
those  of  the  white  labourer  were  not  altogether  forgotten. 
The  hours  of  labour  in  the  factories  were  not  regulated  by 
any  law,  and  were  excessively  long.  Not  only  men,  but 
even  women  and  children,  were  compelled  to  toil  for  twelve 
hours  a  day,  and  sometimes  even  for  longer  periods.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  who  had  been  some 
of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  were  becoming  a  dwarfed, 
stunted,  and  deformed  race.  Recruiting  sergeants  com- 
plained that,  though  towns  and  villages  had  grown  up  in 
every  direction,  they  could  not  find  as  many  men  fit  to  bo 
admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  army  as  they  could  before 
amongst  the  sparse  population  which  dwelt  amidst  the 
moors,  which  were  now  becoming  covered  with  houses, 

s  2 
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factories,  shops,  churches,  chapels,  schools,  and  mechanics' 
institutes.  A.  strong  agitation  was  cai'ried  on  for  the 
shortening  of  the  duration  of  the  hours  of  labour  in 
factories.  It  was  strenuously  opposed  by  most  of  the 
employers  of  labour,  under  the  idea  that  it  was  an 
improper  interference  with  their  operations  on  the  part 
of  government,  and  that  it  would  injure,  if  not  destroy, 
their  business.  Political  economists,  too,  victoriously 
demonstrated  the  mischief  and  impropriety  of  what  the 
factory  operatives  and  their  friends  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment were  asking  for.  But  the  agitation  went  forward 
nevertheless,  and  gained  ground.  Mr.  Sadler,  the  member 
for  Leeds,  had  in  the  year  1832  introduced  iuto  Parliament 
a  measure  which  embodied  the  views  of  those  who  took  the 
lead  in  the  agitation.  But  the  House  of  Commons  at  that 
time  was  too  earnestly  occupied  with  the  reform  struggle 
to  be  able  to  pay  much  attention  to  his  representations ; 
and  the  majority  of  that  assembly  were  prejudiced  against 
Mr.  Sadler,  who  was  known  to  be  a  decided  anti-reformer ; 
so  the  measure,  for  that  session,  was  thrust  aside,  and 
referred  to  a  committee  upstairs.  In  the  election  which 
took  place  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  Mr.  Sadler 
was  rejected  at  Leeds,  and  was  not  in  this  Parliament.  But 
the  question  fell  into  good  hands — those  of  Lord  Ashley, 
better  known  to  this  generation  as  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
When  the  bill  had  been  read  a  second  time,  Lord  Althorp 
opposed  its  farther  progress,  and  moved  that  it  should  be 
referred  to  a  select  committee.  But  the  strong  govern- 
ment found  itself  too  weak  to  withstand  the  feeling  that 
prevailed  in  favour  of  immediate  legislation  on  this  great 
question.  It  was  decided,  by  a  majority  of  164  to  141,  that 
Lord  Ashley's  bill  should  be  submitted  to  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House. 

In  another  instance  the  government  was  more  successful. 
The  bill,  as  brought  in  by  Lord  Ashley,  provided  that  per- 
sons under  eighteen  years  of  age  should  not  be  allowed  to 
work  more  than  ten  hours  a  day.  The  government  suc- 
ceeded in  substituting  a  provision  limiting  the  labour  of 
persons  under  fourteen  years  of  age  to  eight  hours  a  day. 
Thereupon  Lord  Ashley  gave  up  the  bill  into  the  hands  of 
Lord  Althorp,  by  whom  it  was  carried  through.  It  enacted 
that  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age  should  not  be 
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required  to  work  more  than  sixty-nine  hours  in  the  week 
and  provided  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors  of  factories 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  were  duly  carried  out.  This  was  a  most  valuable 
feature  in  the  measure,  as  the  reports  made  in  accordance 
with  it  supplied  the  legislature  with  the  information  which 
enabled  it  at  a  subsequent  period  to  deal  with  the  factory 
question  in  a  more  vigorous  and  satisfactory  manner.  We 
must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  act  also  contained  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  the  children  who  were  not  to  be 
employed  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  and  thus  paved  the 
way  for  the  introduction  of  that  half-time  system  which  has 
since  been  inaugurated  with  such  happy  results.  Parlia- 
ment dealt  with  the  question  now  for  the  first  time,  cau- 
tiously and  imperfectly ;  but  it  dealt  with  it  quite  as  strongly 
as  the  information  it  then  possessed  warranted  it  in  doing. 
It  has  been  often  and  truly  said,  that  men  cannot  be  made 
virtuous  or  religious  by  act  of  Parliament ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  acts  of  Parliamuet  may  remove  the  impediments 
which  prevent  men  from  carrying  into  effect  the  dictates 
of  virtue  and  religion.  This  we  think  the  Reform  Bill 
pre-eminently  did;  and  we  cannot  regard  it  as  a  mere 
accident,  but  as  a  natural  sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  that 
the  very  first  session  that  followed  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  witnessed  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  first 
step  in  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour  in  factories. 
That  these  two  measures  were  equal  in  importance  we  do 
not  pretend  to  affirm  ;  but  we  point  to  them  as  being  both 
fruits  of  the  same  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence,  which 
certainly  never  before  had  a  freer  course,  or  had  exhibited 
the  power  of  religion  and  morality  on  so  grand  a  scale. 

But  while  engaged  with  these  acts  of  humanity  and  bene- 
volence, Parliament  was  not  allowed  to  forget  the  humbler 
duty  of  endeavouring  to  carry  forward  those  improvements 
in  the  constitution  of  which  the  great  measure  of  last 
session  was  expected  by  the  people  to  be  only  the  com- 
mencement. It  was  soon  found  that  the  Reform  Bill  in 
removing  one  evil  had  aggravated  another.  It  had  put  a 
stop  to  the  sale  of  boroughs ;  it  had  not  by  any  means  put 
an  end  to  the  sale  of  votes.  On  the  contrary,  it  soon 
appeared  that  the  increase  of  the  number  of  voters  had 
been  followed  by  an  increase  of  bribery,  corruption,  and 
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intimidation.  Perhaps  never  before  or  since  had  these 
malpractices  been  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  they 
-were  during  the  general  election  that  had  recently  taken 
place.  Certainly  they  had  never  before  been  so  effectually 
dragged  to  light.  The  conservatives,  especially  strong  in 
the  amount  of  their  wealth  and  property,  and  frantic  with 
the  dread  of  impending  revolution,  endeavoured  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  democracy,  which,  as  they  imagined,  was 
about  to  sweep  away  all  that  was  holy  and  venerable  and 
morally  beautiful  in  the  land.  "With  this  view  they  exerted 
all  the  influence  which  their  wealth  and  position  gave  them 
in  order  to  return  men  representing  their  opinions  to  the 
new  Parliament.  The  other  party  had  less  ability  and  less 
need  to  resort  to  such  means ;  nevertheless  they,  too,  had 
recourse  to  them  when  they  found  that  they  could  not 
succeed  without  them.  The  House  of  Commons,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  session,  was  besieged  with 
petitions  complaining  of  improper  practices  which  had  been 
employed  at  elections,  and  calling  on  the  House  to  endeavour 
to  put  a  stop  to  them  for  the  future.  It  was  shown  that  at 
Liverpool,  at  Warwick,  at  Stafford,  at  Londonderry,  and 
at  many  other  places,  bribery,  corruption,  and  intimidation 
had  been  carried  to  quite  scandalous  lengths,  and  it  was 
felt  that  this  was  a  reproach  to  the  reformed  Parliament 
which  ought  to  be  wiped  away. 

The  remedy  for  these  evils  which  most  naturally  sug- 
gested itself  was  the  ballot ;  and  before  the  introduction  of 
the  Reform  Bill  it  had  been  strongly  pressed  on  the  govern- 
ment by  the  radical  party.  As  we  have  already  seen,  some 
disappointment  was  expressed  by  the  n  embers  of  that 
party  when  it  was  found  that  the  Reform  Bill  did  not  con- 
tain any  provision  for  the  introduction  into  it  of  their 
favourite  remedy  for  corruption ;  and  Lord  J.  Russell,  in 
his  opening  speech,  explained  that  the  government  had  not 
thought  it  expedient  to  embody  a  ballot  clause  in  the  bill, 
on  the  obvious  ground  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  two 
questions  should  be  kept  distinct,  and  that  each  should 
stand  on  its  own  merits.  The  radical  party  had  acquiesced 
in  the  propriety  of  this  separation  of  the  two  questions,  and 
had  joined  cordially  in  the  national  chorus  which  demanded 
the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill.  But  they 
had  done  so  with  the  expectation  that  the  ministers  would 
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take  tip  the  question  of  secret  voting  as  a  preventive  of 
bribery  and  other  corrupt  practices,  and,  that  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill  would  soon  be  followed  by  the  passing 
of  a  ballot  bill.     Finding,  however,  that  government  did 
not  intend  to  introduce  a   measure   on  this  subject,  Mr. 
Grote,  one  of  the  members  of  the  city  of  London,  and  the 
author  of  a  well-known  History  of  Greece,  brought  in  a 
bill  for  the  substitution  of  secret  for  open  voting  in  all 
parliamentary  elections.     Lord  Althorp,  who  had  formerly 
voted  for  the  ballot,  opposed  Mr.   Grote's  motion,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Reform  Bill  had  rendered  it  unnecessary, 
and  that  the  malpractices  complained  of  were  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  render  such  a  change  desirable.     Sir 
R.  Peel  insisted  that  the  ballot  would  make  the  House  of 
Commons  more  democratic,  and  in  his  opinion  it  was  too 
democratic  already;  besides,   he   urged   that  they  should 
wait  and   see  how  the  Reform  Bill   worked  before   they 
introduced  farther  organic  changes.     As  for  the  arguments 
in   favour   of   the   change,   this   generation   has   been    so 
familiarised  with  them  in  repeated  annual  debates  on  the 
subject,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  introduce  them  here ; 
but  it  may  at  least  interest  the  reader  to  know,  that  on  the 
first  introduction  of  the  question  in  the  first  session  of  the 
reformed   Parliament,  the  proposal  was   rejected  by   211 
votes,  against  106  in  favour  of  Mr.  Grote's  motion.     This 
result  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  opposition  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  also  to  an  honest  desire  on  the  part  of  many 
sincere  reformers  to  give  the  Reform  Bill  a  full  and  fair 
trial  before  taking  any  farther  steps  in  advance. 

Another  change,  which  a  large  and  influential  portion 
of  the  party  that  supported  ministers  hoped  to  see  speedily 
adopted,  was  a  shortening  of  the  duration  of  parliaments, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  constituents  a  more  complete 
control  over  their  representatives.  This  measure,  like  the 
ballot,  for  some  time  formed  the  subject  of  annual  motions, 
though  it  has  not  been  pressed  with  the  same  persistency. 
Mr.  Tennyson,  the  representative  of  the  metropolitan 
borough  of  Lambeth,  a  man  of  high  character,  easy  elocution, 
and  great  knowledge  of  parliamentary  laws  and  customs, 
brought  it  forward  on  this  occasion  and  in  some  following 
sessions.  The  advocates  of  this  change  were  greatly  divided 
among  themselves  in  their  opinions  on  the  subject.     The 
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more  extreme  members  of  the  radical  party  desired  annual 
parliaments  ;  others  were  in  favour  of  triennial ;  and  others 
again  of  quadrennial  or  quinquennial  parliaments.  To 
unite  as  far  as  possible  all  who  desired  a  shortening  of  the 
duration  of  parliaments,  Mr.  Tennyson  on  the  24th  of 
July  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  revive  the 
Triennial  Act;  a  proposal  which  had  the  double  recom- 
mendation of  being  a  middle  term  between  the  different 
opinions  of  his  supporters,  and  of  being  a  return  to  a 
practice  which  had  already  existed,  and  which  had  been 
set  aside  in  a  not  very  regular  manner,  on  grounds  of 
temporary  expediency.  The  conservative  party  left  ministers 
to  fight  their  own  battles  against  a  large  section  of  their 
own  supporters.  They  would  no  doubt  not  have  been 
sorry  to  see  ministers  defeated  on  this  question,  knowing 
that  the  measure  was  not  likely  to  be  carried  through 
the  lower  House,  and  that,  .even  if  carried,  it  was  sure  to 
be  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords.  The  government 
objected  to  Mr.  Tennyson's  motion  on  various  grounds. 
It  was  brought  forward  at  too  late  a  period  in  the  session ; 
it  would  prevent  the  great  experiment  of  reform  from 
having  a  fair  trial ;  it  was  not  as  much  needed  now  as  it 
had  been  before  the  House  of  Commons  was  reformed  ;  it 
was  calculated  to  impair  the  power  of  the  crown,  which 
required  to  be  maintained  and  supported ;  it  rendered 
members  too  dependent  on  the  caprices  of  their  constituents, 
and  government  too  much  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
temporary  and  fluctuating  passions  of  the  people,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  their  settled  and  fixed  opinions.  For 
these  reasons  they  resisted  Mr.  Tennyson's  motion,  which 
was  accordingly  rejected,  though  the  majority  against  it 
was  only  49. 

Thus  the  Reform  Bill  escaped  for  the  present  those  large 
and  important  modifications  which  most  of  its  opponents 
had  feared  would  speedily  follow  its  adoption,  and  which 
many  of  its  supporters  deemed  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  completion  of  their  triumph.  It  was  clear  that 
this  Parliament  was  determined  that  it  should  be  left  un- 
touched in  all  its  main  features,  and  should  have  a  full 
trial.  They  were  not,  however,  unwilling  to  make  such 
improvements  in  its  minor  details  as  the  experience  of  its 
working  at   the  last   election  had   suggested,  and  which 
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were  recommended  by  its  authors  as  evident  improve- 
ments of  their  measure.  Thus  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted: 

'  That  in  all  cases  where  a  select  committee  appointed 
to  try  the  merits  of  an  election  for  any  county,  city,  or 
borough  report  to  this  House  that  they  have  altered  the 
poll,  by  adding  or  striking  out  the  names  of  any  voter  on 
such  poll,  Mr.  Speaker  shall  issue  his  directions  thereupon 
to  the  clerk  or  other  officer,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  whom 
the  register  of  such  county,  city,  or  borough  is  deposited, 
to  alter  and  amend  such  register,  by  striking  out  the  names 
of  such  voters  as  have  been  struck  off  the  poll,  and  by  add- 
ing such  names  as  have  been  added  to  the  poll  by  such 
select  committee.'  Some  other  alterations  proposed  to  be 
made  in  the  Reform  Bill,  but  which  were  opposed  by  the 
government,  were  rejected. 

We  must  not  here  omit  to  mention,  as  indicating  the 
spirit  of  this  Parliament,  that  a  bill  for  relieving  the  Jews 
from  their  civil  disabilities  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Grant, 
and  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  re- 
jected by  the  Lords. 

The  session  was  prolonged  to  the  29th  of  August,  when 
it  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  king  in  person.  Hia 
speech  announced  the  appointment  of  two  commissions ; 
one  for  digesting  into  one  body  the  enactments  of  the 
criminal  law,  the  other  for  investigating  the  state  of  muni- 
cipal corporations  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
also  announced  the  complete  success  of  the  measure  which 
had  been  enacted  for  the  control  and  punishment  of  the 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace  in  Ireland.  The  powers 
which  that  measure  conferred  had  only  been  exerted  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  and  it  was  hoped  that  they  would  soon 
cease  to  be  necessary. 

This  terminated  a  session  which,  if  it  did  not  altogether 
remove  the  apprehensions  of  the  anti-reformers,  at  all  events 
completely  disappointed  the  predictions  of  speedy  ruin  and 
revolution  in  which  they  had  indulged,  and  in  the  truth  of 
which  they  had  sincerely  believed.  If  the  reformed  Parlia- 
ment had  not  accomplished  all  that  the  more  sanguine 
reformers  hoped  for,  it  had  adopted  many  great  and  im- 
portant measures.  It  was  accused  indeed  of  violence  and 
vulgarity;   but,  judged  by  what  it  did  and  what  it  ab- 
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stained  from  doing,  it  certainly  deserves  a  very  different 
character.  Never  had  any  Parliament  effected  greater 
things  or  displayed  more  prndence  and  moderation.  Ire- 
land tranquillised ;  West- Indian  slavery  abolished;  the 
charters  of  the  Bank  and  of  the  East  India  Company 
renewed  and  greatly  improved  ;  a  factory  bill  passed  ;  the 
Reform  Bill  retained  in  its  integrity,  and  farther  organic 
changes  in  the  same  direction  for  the  present  declined ; 
bribery  and  corruption  discouraged ;  some  important  law 
reforms  carried ;  the  first  step  taken  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  system  of  education  by  an  educational 
grant  of  20,000Z. ; — such  are  the  chief  features  that  distin- 
guish the  first  session  of  the  first  reformed  Parliament. 
They  entitle  it  to  our  gratitude  and  respect;  and  they 
show  that  in  a  country  where  institutions  rest  on  such 
solid  foundations  as  those  of  England,  progress  however 
rapid,  and  innovation  however  bold,  is  not  attended  with 
any  danger  to  their  stability.  The  government  had  now 
passed  the  zenith  of  its  popularity.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
the  enthusiasm  which  had  been  felt  for  it  during  the  reform 
struggle  could  not  be  sustained.  It  must  be  followed  by 
lassitude,  disappointment,  and  reaction.  The  expectations 
that  had  been  raised  could  not  be  fulfilled,  and  their  frus- 
tration was  sure  to  be  attended  with  discontent  and  mur- 
murings.  Reasonable  men  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of 
not  hurrying  on  too  fast  after  so  great  a  change,  and  were 
content  to  wait  patiently  for  a  few  years  for  the  other 
changes  they  thought  to  be  still  desirable.  But  the  great 
mass  is  not  reasonable.  They  had  expected  more  from  the 
Reform  Bill  than  any  measure  whatever  could  have  pro- 
duced, and  blamed  the  ministry  for  not  working  miracles 
and  performing  impossibilities.  The  exemplary  patience 
and  diligence  of  this  Parliament  was  not  the  least  of  its 
merits.  The  session  of  1831,  with  all  its  long  duration, 
obstructive  delays,  and  endless  speeches  against  time,  gave 
918  hours  to  its  work,  which  was  far  more  than  had  been 
given  to  it  by  any  previous  Parliament ;  but  in  the  session 
of  1833  no  fewer  than  1270  hours  were  devoted  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  its  legislative  duties. 

We  must  not  omit  to  record  the  death  of  William  Wil- 
berf orce.  He  lived  long  enough  to  hear  that  the  bill  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  colonies,  the  measure  to 
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which  he  had  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  had  heen 
read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  its 
success  might  now  be  regarded  as  morally  certain.    He  died 
three  days  after  that  event,  and  consequently  before  the 
abolition  bill  bad  become  law.     Of  all  the  advocates  of  the 
measure,  he  was  the  most  eloquent,  the  most  persevering, 
and  the  most  distinguished ;  and  this  is  much  to  say  when 
we  remember  that  such  men  as  Clarkson,  Zachary  Macaulay, 
Brougham,  and  Buxton  were  associated  with  him.    He  had 
been  the  intimate  friend  and  associate  of  Pitt,  Fox,  Dean 
Milner,  and  all  the  foremost  men  of  his  time ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  if  he  had  given  himself  to  politics,  he 
would  have  attained  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  State.    But 
he  relinquished  these  prospects  in  order  to  devote  himself 
to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  religion ; — to  the  discharge 
of  those  duties  which  according  to  his  views  Christianity 
required  from  men  wrho  occupied  the  position  and  enjoyed 
the  opportunities  of  doing  good  which  Cod's  providence 
had  assigned  to  him  ;  and  so  he  employed  an  extraordinary 
eloquence,  set  off  by  a  voice  of  marvellous  power  and  sweet* 
ness,  to  advocate  and  defend  the  cause  of  the  oppressed, 
the  suffering,  and  the  helpless,  and  that  too  at  a  time  when 
such   championship   involved   the  loss  of  popularity  and 
influence.     In  the  year  1780,  being  then  only  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  he  was  elected  member  for  his  native  town. 
In  1784  he  was  chosen  for  Yorkshire,     He  continued  to 
represent  that  great  county  in  six  successive  Parliaments, 
till  1812.     He  then  became  member  for  the  small  borough 
of  Bramber,  which  he  represented  in  three  Parliaments;  and 
finally  retired  from  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1825, 
having  sat  in  that  assembly  for  forty-five  years.     During 
the  whole  of  that  time  he  exerted  all  the  influence  which 
his  position  and  brilliant  talents  gave  him  to  plead  with 
greater  effect  in  favour  of  those  measures  of  justice  and 
humanity  to  the  advocacy  of  which  he  had  determined  to 
devote  his  life.    He  was  indeed  of  the  straitest  sect  of  our 
religion ;  but  he  softened  the  moroseness  of  his  creed  by  the 
geniality  and  cheerfulness  of  his  disposition.     He  died  on 
the  26th  of  July,  in  the   74th  year  of  his  age.     He  had 
expressed  a  wish  that  his  funeral  might  be  as  private  as 
possible.    But  the  general  respect  and  affection  with  which 
he  was  regarded  caused  this  wish  to  be  overruled,  and  he 
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was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  close  to  the  tombs  of 
Pitt,  Fox,  and  Canning.  Around  his  open  grave  stood 
the  royal  dukes  of  Sussex  and  Gloucester,  the  venerable 
Archbishop  Howley,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Brougham,  who  for  many  years  had  been  associated 
with  him  in  his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  negro  emancipa- 
tion, the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  and  a  large  number  of 
members  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  many  of  those  who  had 
sustained  with  him  the  burden  and  heat  of  that  glorious 
struggle  for  human  freedom  in  which  he  had  for  so  many 
years  been  the  foremost  fighter.  Such  a  tribute  of  respect 
to  one  who  had  cast  from  him  the  ordinary  objects  of 
ambition,  that  he  might  devote  himself  to  the  pursuits  of 
beneficence,  was  a  glorious  testimony  to  the  worth  of  the 
services  he  had  rendered,  and  of  the  man  by  whom  they 
had  been  performed.  But  one  that  was  still  more  glorious, 
and  which  would  have  been  far  more  in  accordance  with  his 
own  feelings  and  wishes,  was  the  final  adoption  of  the  bill 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  only  part  of  the  British 
dominions  in  which  it  yet  existed,  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  would  have  wished  it  to  be  adopted.  He  lived  not  indeed 
to  see  this  fondest  wish  of  his  heart  actually  accomplished, 
but  he  did  live  to  see  the  triumph  secured,  and  to  know  the 
full  extent  of  it. 

We  must  interrupt  here  our  political  narrative,  to  take 
notice  of  some  events  which  were  occurring  in  the  scientific 
and  the  religious  world.  The  first  that  strikes  our  attention 
when  we  so  pause — the  first,  at  least,  in  order  of  time — ■ 
is  the  commencement  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  in  the  year  1831.  The  idea  which 
this  society  embodied  was  not  of  English  growth ;  it 
originated  in  Germany,  where  an  association  of  somewhat 
similar  character,  long  and  strenuously  recommended  by 
the  learned  Professor  Oken,  held  its  first  meeting  in  the 
city  of  Leipsic  in  the  year  1822.  This  first  meeting  was 
not  a  very  brilliant  success  so  far  as  numbers  went ;  it  was 
attended  by  only  about  twenty  citizens  of  Leipsic  itself,  and 
twelve  strangers.  But  this  was  perhaps  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance ;  for  a  large  concourse  probably  would  have  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  German  governments  of  that  day,  and 
have  caused  the  speedy  suppression  of  the  association.  But 
what  government  could  be  alarmed  by  an  association  that 
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only  mustered  thirty-two  members  ?  In  1823  the  association 
met  at  Halle,  in  1824  at  Wurzburg,  in  1825  at  Frankfort, 
in  1826  at  Dresden,  in  1827  at  Munich.  By  this  time  it 
had  established  a  reputation  ;  and  so  it  was  recognised 
and  welcomed  by  Louis  Maximilian,  King  of  Bavaria,  who 
treated  the  congress  with  marked  honour,  appointing  Oken, 
its  founder,  to  the  professorship  of  physiology  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Munich.  This  royal  patronage  gave  a  great 
impulse  to  the  career  of  the  association ;  and  when  the 
congress  of  1828  was  held  at  Berlin,  the  illustrious  Hum- 
boldt was  appointed  president  of  the  year.  The  King  of 
Prussia,  the  heir-apparent,  the  other  princes  of  the  blood 
royal,  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
Prussian  nobility,  were  present  at  an  entertainment  to  which 
the  president  invited  the  savants  who  attended  this  scientific 
congress.  Yet  the  number  of  members  was  only  464.  Of 
course  the  constitution  and  proceedings  of  this  German 
associationbecame  known  in  England,  and  seemed  to  present 
an  opportunity  of  carrying  out  thoughts  and  ideas  which 
were  occupying  the  minds  of  some  of  our  most  eminent 
scientific  men.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Sir  John  Herschel, 
Mr.  Babbage,  and  Sir  David  Brewster  were  loudly  com- 
plaining that  science  was  on  the  decline,  and  were  appealing 
to  the  government  and  to  the  public  to  arrest  its  downward 
course.  Sir  David  Brewster  in  particular  asserted  that  '  the 
sciences  and  the  arts  of  England  are  in  a  wretched  state  of 
depression,  and  that  their  decline  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
ignorance  and  supineness  of  the  government ;  to  the  inju- 
dicious organisation  of  our  scientific  boards  and  institutions  ; 
to  the  indirect  persecution  of  scientific  and  literary  men  by 
their  exclusion  from  all  the  honours  of  the  state ;  and  to 
the  unjust  and  oppressive  tribute  which  the  patent  law 
exacts  from  inventors.'  The  remedy  which  he  proposed 
for  the  state  of  things  thus  described  was  one  evidently 
suggested  by  the  proceedings  of  the  German  association, 
of  whose  history  we  have  just  given  a  brief  outline.  '  An 
association,'  said  he,  '  of  our  nobility,  clergy,  gentry,  and 
philosophers,  can  alone  draw  the  attention  of  the  sovereign 
and  the  nation  to  this  blot  upon  its  fame.' 

Accordingly,  in  the  year  1830,  only  two  months  after,  Sir 
David  proposed  that  a  great  scientific  reunion  should  be 
held  at  York.     That  ancient  city  was  chosen  because  it 
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seemed  to  be  the  most  central  and  convenient  point  for  the 
assemblage  of  the  men  of  science  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
because  it  could  boast  an  active  philosophical  society, 
whose  rooms  would  be  available  for  the  meetings  of  the 
association,  and  whose  members  would  undertake  the 
labour  of  making  the  necessary  arrangements.  The  first 
meeting  was  at  York  on  the  29th  of  September,  1831,  and 
its  members  were  carrying  on  their  calm  and  abstract  dis- 
cussions just  at  the  time  when  the  newspapers  and  the 
mass  of  the  English  people  were  passionately  asking,  in 
reference  to  the  great  bill,  What  will  the  Lords  do  ?  The 
number  of  members  of  the  association  who  came  together 
at  this  its  first  meeting,  was  under  two  hundred.  Perhaps 
the  smallness  of  the  number  was  in  some  degree  owing  to 
the  excitement  and  anxiety  which  still  prevailed  with 
resrard  to  the  fate  of  the  Reform  Bill.  But  small  as  it  was, 
whether  we  regard  the  interest  and  importance  of  the 
object  which  brought  them  together,  or  whether  we  look 
at  the  attendance  at  subsequent  meetings  of  the  association, 
it  was  large  when  compared  with  the  number  present  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  German  association.  However, 
this  smallness  in  the  number  of  those  who  attended  the 
York  congress  was  to  some  extent  compensated  by  the 
scientific  eminence  of  many  of  those  who  took  part  in  its 
proceedings ;  among  whom  we  may  enumerate  Dalton, 
Brisbane,  Greenhough,  Lloyd,  Pritchard,  Howard,  Pearson, 
Murchison,  Smith,  Robinson,  Harcourt,  and  Scoresby. 

In  1832  the  association  held  its  second  meeting  at 
Oxford,  on  the  18th  of  June  ;  and  though  Parliament  at 
this  time  was  still  sitting,  though  the  excitement  which 
attended  the  reform  struggle  had  not  yet  subsided,  about 
seven  hundred  members  attended.  In  the  year  1833  the 
third  meeting,  held  at  Cambridge  on  the  18th  of  June,  and 
consequently  during  the  parliamentary  session,  was  attended 
by  upwards  of  nine  hundred  members.  And  we  will  so  far 
anticipate  the  course  of  time  as  to  add,  that  the  meeting  of 
1834,  held  at  Edinburgh  on  the  8th  of  September,  was 
attended  by  twelve  hundred  and  sixty-eight  members.  So 
rapid  and  so  steady  was  the  progress  made  by  the  associa- 
tion during  these  first  years  of  its  existence. 

If  it  should  be  asked,  what  were  the  objects  of  this  con- 
gress, the  answer  is,  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  pursuit 
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of  science,  to  convert  scientific  decline  into  scientific  pro- 
gress. The  means  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  effect  this 
object  were  thus  indicated  by  Mr.  Harcourt :  '  To  point 
out  the  lines  of  direction  in  which  the  researches  of  science 
should  move ;  to  indicate  the  particulars  that  most  im- 
mediately demand  investigation;  to  state  problems  to  be 
solved,  and  data  to  be  fixed,  and  to  assign  to  every  class  of 
mind  a  definite  task.'  There  were  besides  two  other  ob- 
jects which  the  originators  of  the  association  put  forward  ; 
but  as  these  were  soon  laid  aside,  we  need  do  no  more  than 
specify  them  here.  They  were  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  patents,  and  to  agitate  for  a  government  provision  to 
encourage  and  reward  scientific  research. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  much  quackery  in 
connection  with  the  meetings  of  the  association;  a  great 
deal  of  self-advertising ;  that  fluent  and  presumptuous 
mediocrity  often  thrust  aside  modest  genius  and  patient 
research  ;  but  after  all  deductions  on  these  accounts — and 
very  large  ones  should  be  made  for  them — there  still  re- 
mains a  great  residuum  of  good  resulting  from  these  meet- 
ings. They  made  science  popular ;  they  inspired  men,  and 
especially  young  men,  with  the  ambition  of  distinguishing 
themselves  in  the  walks  of  science,  as  they  had  before  had 
the  ambition  of  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  walks  of 
politics,  literature,  and  war ;  they  collected  the  results  of 
the  investigations  made  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  substituted  in  many  instances  organised  and  concerted 
inquiries  for  investigations  that  were  vague,  desultory, 
unsystematic,  and  isolated.  Like  everything  else  human, 
the  association  has  its  good  and  its  bad  side,  and  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  glowing  encomium  or  of  cutting  ridi- 
cule, according  to  the  disposition  of  its  critics  or  the  stand- 
point from  which  they  regarded  it. 

In  later  years  it  has,  as  we  all  know,  attained  to  laree 
and  important  dimensions,  and  undertaken  many  useful 
scientific  inquiries,  which  have  been  attended  by  a  very 
large  increase  of  human  knowledge.  It  has  not  only  made 
known  new  facts,  but  it  has  also  proclaimed  new  ideas ; 
a  point  which  many  older  societies  calling  themselves 
'  philosophical '  have  very  much  neglected. 

While  this  important  movement  was  going  forward  in 
the  scientific  world,  the  ecclesiastical  world  was  being  still 
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more  deeply  stirred.  We  have  already  seen  how  unpopular 
the  clergy  had  become,  owing  to  the  part  they  had  taken 
in  the  reform  struggle.  This  feeling  of  hostility  found  vent 
in  a  loud  outcry  for  church  reform,  which  was  taken  up 
partly  by  friends  of  the  church,  who  hoped  by  the  reforma- 
tion of  its  abuses  to  recover  for  it  some  portion  of  its  former 
popularity;  but  still  more  by  avowed  or  secret  enemies,  who 
regarded  the  reform  of  the  church  as  a  first  step  towards  its 
destruction.  Innumerable  pamphlets  issued  from  the  press 
during  the  years  1831,  1832,  1833,  of  which  we  need  only 
notice  a  few  that  attracted  considerable  attention,  either 
by  their  own  merits  or  the  station  and  character  of  their 
authors.  In  the  beginning  of  Febraary,  1831,  appeared  the 
Church  Reformer' 's  Magazine,  edited  by  William  Eagle,  Esq., 
barrister-at-law.  In  the  course  of  the  same  month  there 
appeared  a  letter  from  R.  M.  Beverley,  Esq.,  addressed  to 
the  archbishop  of  York,  and  proposing  a  complete  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  with  a  confiscation  of  church 
property :  this  pamphlet,  distinguished  by  the  violence  of 
its  language,  obtained  a  circulation  far  beyond  its  merits. 
Strongly  contrasting  with  it  in  all  respects  was  the  letter 
of  Dr.  Burton,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  who  sought  simply  to  restrain  pluralities,  and 
provide  by  the  taxation  of  livings  of  the  value  of  more 
than  2001.  per  annum  a  fund  for  the  augmentation  of 
poorer  benefices.  On  the  22nd  of  August,  1832,  Lord 
Henley,  an  Irish  peer,  published  an  elaborate  pamphlet  on 
the  subject  of  church  reform,  in  which  he  proposed  the 
abolition  of  all  sinecures,  pluralities,  non-residence ;  of  all 
titles  not  scriptural,  such  as  deans,  prebendaries,  rectors, 
vicars,  &c. ;  and  to  have  only  two  classes  of  clergy,  bishops 
and  ministers;  the  bishops  to  be  removed  from  the  House 
of  Lords,  convocation  to  be  restored,  and  the  authority  of 
the  episcopate  to  be  greatly  diminished.  He  also  proposed 
to  make  the  services  of  the  church  more  congregational, 
and  to  '  lake  away  all  such  rcliques  of  Popery  as  chanting, 
and  all  anthems,  solos,  duets,  voluntaries,  &c.'  In  January, 
1833,  Dr.  Arnold,  the  celebrated  head  master  of  Rugby, 
published  his  '  principles  of  church  reform  '  in  a  pamphlet 
replete  with  counsels  of  wisdom,  but  at  the  same  time  dis- 
playing a  stranee  ignorance  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  on 
thi8  subject.     His  scheme  was  an  attempt  at  the  oompre- 
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hension  of  all  Christians  within  the  pale  of  a  great  national 
church.  He  proposed  to  retain  episcopacy,  and  to  leave 
the  bishops  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their  seats  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  All  ministers  of  religion  to  be  episcopally 
ordained,  all  services  to  be  performed  in  the  parish  church, 
where  the  liturgy  of  the  church  was  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
morning,  and  services  with  extempore  prayers  and  adapted 
to  the  views  of  dissenters  at  other  parts  of  the  day.  Of 
course  the  utmost  latitude  of  belief  would  be  allowed  to 
exist  in  the  church  reformed  according  to  these  notions. 
Dr.  Arnold  thought  that  by  this  means  the  church  might  be 
made  to  comprehend  all  dissenters  except  a  few  Quakers 
and  Roman  Catholics ;  and  that  when  this  was  done  all 
conscientious  objection  to  the  payment  of  tithes,  church- 
rates,  &c,  would  be  removed.  These  proposals,  which 
might  perhaps  have  found  favour  in  an  ecclesiastical  mil- 
lennium, were  scouted  both  by  churchmen  and  dissenters  at 
a  time  when  the  spirit  of  religious  party  raged  with  a 
violence  and  bitterness  rarely  if  ever  equalled.  This  bold 
avowal  of  what  were  then  called,  in  opprobrium,  the  prin- 
ciples of  religious  liberalism,  caused  great  alarm  both  in 
high  and  low  church  circles,  and  had  no  small  share  in  the 
production  of  an  ecclesiastical  phenomenon  which  gave  an 
altogether  new  form  to  the  struggle  between  the  new  and 
old  ideas,  brought  about  an  altogether  new  division  of 
parties  in  the  church,  and  was  the  commencement  of  a  great 
religious  movement,  of  which  the  end  is  not  yet.  I  allude 
to  the  appearance  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  or  as  they 
were  more  commonly  called,  from  the  place  of  their  publica- 
tion, the  Oxford  Tracts.  The  history  of  their  origin  is  very 
important,  as  illustrative  of  the  solidarity  which  exists 
between  every  kind  of  progress,  whether  political,  social, 
intellectual,  moral,  or  religious.  It  is  a  significant  fact, 
that  the  tracts  began  to  appear  within  less  than  a  year  after 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  within  a  few  short 
months  from  the  suppression  of  two  archbishoprics  and 
eight  bishoprics  in  Ireland.  Nor  was  this  an  accidental 
coincidence.  Any  one  who  reads  the  memorials  of  Richard 
Hurrel  Froude,  the  Apologia  of  J.  H.  Newman,  or  the  other 
literature  of  tractarianism,  cannot  avoid  seeing  how  closely 
the  publication  of  the  tracts  was  connected  with  the  political 
events  which  occurred  within  the  two  or  three  years  that 
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preceded  their  appearance.  But  in  order  that  we  may  fully 
comprehend  the  connection  that  existed  between  the  two 
classes  of  events,  we  must  briefly  consider  the  changes  which 
had  gradually  taken  place  in  the  relations  between  the 
English  church  and  the  state. 

The  men  who  in  the  reign  of  Anne  and  of  the  two  first 
Georges  met  every  attempt  to  extend  the  principles  of  reli- 
gious liberty  with  the  cry  of  '  The  church  is  in  danger ' 
meant  exactly  what  they  said.  The  idea  of  a  church 
existing  in  separation  from  the  state,  or  without  the  assist- 
ance of  tithes  and  endowments,  or  even  with  a  considerable 
curtailment  of  these  aids,  did  not  enter  into  the  calculations 
either  of  those  who  raised  the  cry  or  their  opponents.  The 
two  distinct  ideas  of  a  confiscation  of  the  revenues  of  the 
church  and  the  cessation  of  her  existence  were  confounded 
in  men's  minds.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  if  their  atten- 
tion had  been  drawn  to  the  subject,  they  would  not  have 
recognised  the  distinction ;  but  attention  was  not  drawn  to 
it,  and  so  the  distinct  ideas  which  in  our  time  are  repre- 
sented by  the  three  words,  disestablishment,  disendowment, 
and  destruction,  were  in  their  minds  confounded.  Hence 
they  regarded  every  advantage  gained  by  dissenters  and 
Roman  Catholics  as  a  step  towards  the  destruction  of  the 
church.  But  they  viewed  with  more  especial  alarm  every 
proposal  for  their  admission  into  the  legislature,  one  of 
whose  chief  functions  they  considered  to  be  the  representa- 
tion of  the  lay  element  of  the  church,  as  convocation,  though 
in  abeyance,  was  the  representation  of  its  clerical  element. 
And  this  feeling  maintained  its  ground  through  all  subse- 
quent struggles.  It  animated  the  resistance  to  the  repeal 
of  the  test  and  corporation  acts,  and  the  proposal  for 
Catholic  emancipation.  Hence,  too,  the  clergy  and  the 
warm  supporters  of  the  church  were  never  weary  of  extol- 
ling the  church  as  by  law  established,  and  insisting  on  that 
legal  establishment  as  constituting  its  chief  claim  to  the 
respect  and  attention  of  the  people.  But  the  long  suspension 
and  final  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts,  the  adoption 
of  Catholic  emancipation,  the  admission  of  Quakers,  and 
the  proposed  admission  of  Jews  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  hostility  against  the  church,  which  had  been  engendered 
by  the  events  that  preceded  and  attended  the  reform  struggle, 
spread  alarm  and  terror  through  the  ranks  of  the  zealous 
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churchmen,  and  made  them  anxiously  ask,  what  would 
become  of  them  and  their  church  if  the  support  of  the  law 
should  be  withdrawn  from  it,  and  what  course  they  should 
take  if  the  church  should  come  to  be  by  law  disestablished. 
Nor  was  the  composition  of  the  first  reformed  House  of 
Commons  at  all  calculated  to  reassure  their  minds  or  to 
*Ilay  their  fears.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  great 
majority  of  that  assembly  was  perfectly  prepared  to  welcome 
and  to  carry  any  measure  against  the  church  that  might 
have  been  brought  forward  by  the  government,  and  that  in 
the  temper  in  which  men's  minds  then  were,  the  nation 
would  have  received  such  a  proposal  with  an  enthusiasm 
little  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  which  had  been  excited  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill.  It  is  true  that  the  govern- 
ment, so  far  from  being  disposed  to  make  any  attack  on  the 
temporalities  of  the  church,  was  composed  of  men  the  majo- 
rity of  whom  were  anxious  to  preserve  to  it  all  the  posses- 
sions and  privileges  it  then  enjoyed,  and  even  to  increase 
its  influence  by  such  just  and  moderate  reforms  as  were 
demanded  by  public  opinion,  and  calculated  to  disarm  most 
of  the  hostility  with  which  it  was  popularly  regarded. 
But  these  favourable  dispositions  of  the  government  were 
unknown  to  the  generality  of  the  clergy,  who  looked  upon 
them  as  enemies,  and  imagined  an  intention  to  injure  where 
there  really  was  a  sincere  desire  to  befriend.  On  the  other 
hand,  ministers  were  irritated  by  the  suspicions  and  the 
opposition  of  the  clergy,  and  some  of  them  showed  their 
sense  of  it  by  language  and  acts  on  which  the  panic-stricken 
churchmen  put  the  worst  construction,  and  from  which 
they  drew  the  direst  omens  for  the  future.  It  was  feared, 
too,  that  the  men  now  in  power  would  soon  be  displaced  by 
men  who  openly  avowed  that  they  were  prepared  to  go  all 
lengths  against  the  church.  Its  downfall  had  been  pre- 
dicted by  the  anti-reformers  as  an  event  sure  to  follow  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
prediction  was  about  to  be  accomplished,  both  by  those 
who  desired  and  those  who  dreaded  its  fulfilment. 

The  English  church  was  at  this  time  divided  into  the 
high  church  and  low  church,  or,  as  they  then  preferred  tc 
be  styled,  the  orthodox  and  evangelical  parties.  The 
former  was  vastly  superior  in  numbers  among  the  clergy, 
the  latter  in  zeal  and  acceptance  with  the  people.     The 
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former  could  claim  almost  all  the  bishops  and  men  holding1 
the  higher  preferments  in  the  church,  and  most  of  the 
country  churches  ;  the  latter  had  churches  in  most  of  the 
large  towns,  which  were  generally  crowded  with  congre- 
gations drawn  from  other  parishes  as  well  as  their  own. 
The  former  were  scrupulous  observers  of  the  rubrics  and 
canons  of  the  church  ;  the  latter  were  often  careless  even  to 
slovenliness  in  their  performance  of  the  service,  the  only 
part  of  which  they  seemed  to  regard  as  important  was  the 
extemporaneous  sermon,  often  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a 
half  long.  But  they  most  delighted  in  prayer-meetings,  at 
which  they  could  cast  off  altogether  the  fetters  which  the 
law  of  the  church  imposed,  and  preface  the  long  extempo- 
raneous sermon  by  a  long  extemporaneous  prayer.  Both 
these  parties  vied  with  each  other  in  their  hostility  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  in  the  violence  with  which 
they  resisted  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill.  But  the 
orthodox  party  based  their  opposition  on  civil  and  political 
grounds.  They  declaimed  against  the  obedience  which  the 
papists  gave  to  an  extra-national  head,  as  being  inconsis- 
tent with  their  allegiance  to  the  crown;  against  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy;  against  the  evils  and  dangers  of  the  con- 
fessional ;  the  persecuting  spirit  of  Romanism ;  the  denial 
of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  and  the  hatred  with  which  the 
Romish  church  was  supposed  to  regard  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  the  nation.  The  evangelicals,  on  the 
other  hand,  denounced  the  Pope  as  the  Antichrist  of  the 
Thessalonians,  the  scarlet  whore  of  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tions ;  the  church  of  Rome  was  to  them  the  mother  of 
abominations  ;  they  loudly  declared  that  any  alliance  with 
her  was  a  compact  with  idolatry,  and  would  bring  down  on 
the  nation  that  entered  into  it  the  just  judgments  of  God. 
They  were  incessant  in  their  attacks  on  her,  and  their  ex- 
posures of  her  alleged  abuses.  Such  was  the  state  of  parties 
in  the  church  at  the  moment  when  the  reform  struggle 
took  place,  which  by  itself,  and  the  consequences  it  drew 
after  it,  impressed  a  new  direction  on  men's  minds,  and 
gave  birth  to  the  party  of  whose  views  the  Tracts  for  the 
Times  were  the  exponents. 

From  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  if  not  even  before  it, 
all  great  church  movements  have  had  their  source  in  the 
University  of  Oxford ;   but  none  perhaps  so   visibly  and 
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exclusively  as  the  tractarian  movement,  as  it  was  speedily 
called.     It  was  commenced  by  a  small  knot  of  youn^  men, 
most  of  them  under  thirty  years  of  age.     The  two  most 
energetic  and  original  minds  among  them  were  Richard 
Hurrel  Froude  and  John  Henry  Newman.     Froude  died  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-three  of  a  pulmonary  complaint,  but 
lived  long  enough  to  witness  the  commencement  of  the 
tracts,  and  to  rejoice  in  their  unexpected  success.     New- 
man was  the  prime  mover  and  real  leader  of  the  movement, 
and  one  who,  not  only  by  his  writings,  but  by  his  sermons, 
his  conversation,  and  above  all  by  the   influence   of    his 
pure  motives  and  lofty  intelligence,  nurtured  and  carried  it 
forward.      With   them   soon    came   to   be   associated   two 
kindred  spirits,  less  energetic  indeed,  but  not  less  firm  or 
less  earnest — Dr.  Pusey,  the  learned  young  Regius  pro- 
fessor  of   Hebrew,    and   Keble,   the   sweet  singer   of  the 
Church  of  England,  whose  Gliristlayi  Year  will  live  as  long 
as  that  church  endures.     With  these  were  associated  other 
men  of  less  mark  and  note,  of  whom  William  Palmer  and 
Arthur   Perceval  were   the   chief.     They  were  connected 
with  the  higher  authorities  of  the  church  and  a  large  body 
of  the  most  influential  of  the  clergy  by  Hugh  Rose,  chap- 
lain to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  regarded  as  the 
first  theological  and  German  scholar  of  his  day.     Purer, 
holier,  and  more  unselfish  men  than  those  who  composed 
this  little  band  never  lived.     Amidst  all  the  violent  attacks 
of  which  they  have  been  the  subjects,  none  has  ever  ques- 
tioned  the  purity  of   their  motives  or   the  excellence  of 
their  characters.    They  were  all,  without  exception,  men  of 
the  highest  principle  and  of  the  most  spotless  lives.     They 
were  also,  without  any  exception,  thoroughly  loyal  to  the 
church  of  which  they  were  the  brightest  ornaments.     And 
it  was  on  account  of  the  strong  faith  in  her  that  they  were 
led  to  make  che  exertions  they  did  to  defend  and  strengthen 
her.      They  saw  that  she  was  in  danger  from  without,  but 
still  more  from  within.     They   saw  that  the  advocates  of 
what  they  called  '  religious  liberalism  '  were  gaining  ground 
in  her,  and  were,  as  they  thought,  still  more  to  be  dreaded 
than   the    open    enemy    that    assailed    her   from    without. 
Against  both  of  these  foes  they  came  forward  to  defend  her 
with  a  generous  and  unselfish  devotion.     It  is  true  indeed 
that  the  position  which  they  took  up  was  suggested  by  the 
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impending  attacks  on  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  and 
more  especially  by  the  proposal  to  appropriate  to  secular 
purposes  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  establish- 
ment ;  but  they  thought  more  about  the  increase  of  her 
usefulness  than  the  preservation  of  her  revenues,  and  they 
wanted  not  only  to  defend  but  to  transform  her.  They 
looked  at  the  history  of  Christianity  in  its  earliest  days, 
and  as  they  read,  they  asked  themselves,  Why  is  the  church, 
once  so  full  of  vigorous  life  and  power,  so  weak  and  power- 
less now  ?  And  the  answer  they  gave  to  that  question  was, 
'  She  is  weak  because  she  is  cowardly ;  because  she  is 
afraid  to  proclaim  the  principles  on  which  her  power  is 
based,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  her  power  has  departed 
from  her.  The  true  remedy  for  her  present  weakness,  the 
true  salvation  in  her  present  dangers,  the  true  means  of 
resisting  the  assaults  that  are  being  made  on  her,  is 
courageously  to  proclaim  her  divine  mission,  to  make 
men  see  and  know  that  she  is  no  "  act  of  parliament 
church,"  no  mere  creature  of  the  Reformation,  but  that  she 
is  a  free  and  apostolic  branch  of  that  Catholic  church  for 
which  we  pray  in  our  liturgy,  and  which  we  uphold  in  our 
creeds.' 

Such  were  the  general  objects  of  the  young  men  who 
commenced  this  movement.  The  particular  doctrines  by 
which  they  hoped  to  effect  their  aims  are  very  clearly 
exhibited  in  the  following  passages  from  the  first  tract, 
bearing  the  date  of  September  9th,  1833. 

'  I  am  but  one  of  yourselves,  a  presbyter  ;  and  therefore 
I  conceal  my  name,  lest  I  should  take  too  much  on  myself 
by  speaking  in  my  own  person.  Yet  speak  I  must ;  for  the 
times  are  very  evil,  yet  no  one  speaks  against  them. 

'  Is  not  this  so  ?  Do  not  we  "  look  on  one  another,"  yet 
perform  nothing?  Do  we  not  all  confess  the  peril  into 
which  the  church  has  conre,  yet  sit  still,  each  in  his  own 
retirement,  as  if  mountains  and  seas  cut  off  brother  from 
brother  ?  Therefore  suffer  me,  while  I  try  to  draw  you 
forth  from  those  pleasant  retreats  which  it  has  been  our 
blessedness  hitherto  to  enjoy,  to  contemplate  the  position 
and  prospects  of  our  holy  mother  in  a  practical  way ;  so 
that  one  and  all  may  unlearn  that  idle  habit  which  has 
grown  upon  us  of  owning  the  state  of  things  to  be  bad,  yet 
doing  rothing  to  remedy  it. 
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'  Now  then  let  me  come  at  once  to  the  subject  which 
leads  me  to  address  you.  Should  the  government  of  the 
country  so  far  forget  their  God  as  to  cut  off  the  church,  to 
deprive  it  of  its  temporal  honours  and  substance,  on  what 
will  you  rest  the  claims  to  respect  and  attention  which  you 
make  upon  your  flocks  ?  Hitherto  you  have  been  upheld 
by  your  birth,  your  education,  your  wealth,  your  connection ; 
should  these  secular  advantages  cease,  on  what  must  Christ's 
ministers  depend  ?  Is  not  this  a  serious  practical  question  ? 
We  know  how  miserable  is  the  state  of  religious  bodies  not 
supported  by  the  state.  Look  at  the  dissenters  on  all  sides 
of  you,  and  you  will  see  at  once  that  their  ministers,  de- 
pending simply  upon  the  people,  become  the  creatures  of 
the  people.  Are  you  content  that  this  should  be  your  case  ? 
Alas,  can  a  greater  evil  befall  Christians  than  for  their 
teachers  to  be  guided  by  them,  instead  of  guiding  ?  How 
can  we  "  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,"  and  "  keep 
that  which  is  committed  to  our  trust,"  if  our  influence  is  to 
depend  simply  on  our  popularity  ?  Is  it  not  our  very  office 
to  oppose  the  world  ?  Can  we  then  allow  ourselves  to  court 
it  ?  to  preach  smooth  things  and  prophesy  deceits  ?  to 
make  the  way  of  life  easy  to  the  rich  and  indolent,  and  to 
bribe  the  humbler  classes  by  excitements  and  strong  intoxi- 
cating doctrines  ?  Surely  it  must  not  be  so ;  and  the 
question  recurs,  on  what  are  we  to  rest  our  authority  when 
the  state  deserts  us  ?  ' 

The  answer  that  this  writer  of  the  tract  gives  to  his  own 
question  is  as  follows  : 

'  There  are  some  who  rest  their  divine  mission  on  their 
own  unsupported  assertion ;  others  who  rest  it  upon  then- 
popularity  ;  others  on  their  success  ;  and  others  who  rest  it 
upon  their  temporal  distinctions.  This  last  case  has  been 
perhaps  too  much  our  own  ;  I  fear  we  have  neglected  the 
true  ground  on  which  our  authority  is  built — our  apostoli- 
cal descent.  We  have  been  born  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the 
will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  men,  but  of  God.  The 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  gave  His  Spirit  to  His  Apostles ;  they  in 
turn  laid  their  hands  on  those  who  should  succeed  them ; 
and  those  again  on  others  ;  and  so  the  sacred  gift  has  been 
handed  down  to  our  present  bishops,  who  have  appointed 
ns  as  their  assistants,  and,  in  some  sense,  representatives.' 

The  author  of  this  tract  farther  affirms,  that  every  one 
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of  the  clergy  is  bound  to  believe  tbis — does  in  fact  believe 
it,  though  the  belief  may  not  be  sufficiently  impressed  on 
his  mind  ;  and  m  proof  of  his  assertion  he  quotes  the  words 
which  the  form  for  the  ordination  of  priests  appointed  by 
the  church  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  bishop  : 

'  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  office  and  work  of  a 
priest  in  the  church  of  God,  now  committed  to  thee  by  the 
imposition  of  our  hands.  Whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive, 
they  are  forgiven ;  and  whose  sins  thou  dost  retain,  they 
are  retained.  And  be  thou  a  faithful  dispenser  of  the 
word  of  God  and  of  His  Sacraments,  &c,  &c.' 

These  passages  present  very  distinctly  the  scope  and 
objects  of  the  tracts,  and  the  motives  which  led  their  authors 
to  undertake  them.  They  wanted  to  show  that  the  church 
was  a  body  distinct  from  the  state  ;  and  capable  of  existing 
without  its  patronage  and  support.  They  did  not  indeed 
aim  at  obtaining  disestablishment,  for  they  thought  that 
there  were  advantages  in  the  union  of  the  church  with  the 
state ;  but  they  did  not  regard  a  separation  from  the  state, 
and  even  a  partial  or  entire  confiscation  of  her  revenues, 
with  the  panic  alarm  with  which  the  old  high  churchmen 
and  evangelicals  looked  forward  to  such  an  event.  Among 
themselves  they  spoke  more  freely  and  hopefully  of  such 
an  occurrence  than  they  thought  it  safe  to  do  in  public 
and  among  their  followers.  The  saying  of  a  northern 
divine,  in  intimate  and  frequent  communication  with  the 
leaders  of  the  body  at  Oxford,  was  frequently  quoted — 
'  Give  us  our  own,  and  let  us  go.'  They  hoped  to  see  her 
under  the  divinely  ordained  government  of  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons,  not  merely  preaching  the  gospel  and  adminis- 
tering the  sacraments,  but  taking  a  high  and  independent 
stand,  and  exercising  a  profound  influence  on  the  religion 
and  morality  of  the  nation.  They  hoped  to  see  her,  by 
example  and  precept,  encouraging  virtue  and  denouncing- 
vice,  the  leader  of  the  education  of  the  people  and  of  all 
good  works  in  the  land,  proclaiming  truth  and  denouncing 
heresy  ;  being  once  again,  in  fact,  what  the  Christian  church 
was  in  the  first  ages  of  her  existence. 

Such  was  their  dream.  It  was  the  dream  of  noble  and 
generous  minds ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  a  new  idea.  It 
was  an  idea  which  manifested  itself  very  early  in  the  history 
of  Christianity  ;    it  was  the  idea  with  which  the  Roman 
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church  started,  and  which  she  has  never  entirely  lost  sight 
of  ;  it  was  an  idea  which  many  of  our  reformers  had  enter- 
tained ;  it  was  an  idea  which  Laud  and  those  who  acted 
with  him  had  tried  to  realize ;  it  was  an  idea  which  was 
kept  up  by  some  of  his  school  after  the  Restoration  ;  it  was 
the  idea  on  which  the  non-jurors  were  thrown  back  when 
they,  with  some  of  their  bishops,  withdrew  from  the 
church ;  it  was  an  idea  which  continued  to  haunt  the 
minds  of  the  clergy,  and  now  and  then  to  make  its  appear- 
ance in  their  discourses,  up  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
William  III. ;  but  from  that  period  it  had  fallen  into 
almost  complete  oblivion.  It  was  indeed  familiar  to  the 
clergy,  not  only  of  the  orthodox,  but  of  the  evangelical 
schools,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  old 
divines  of  their  church ;  but  it  was  a  sort  of  esoteric 
doctrine  about  which  they  were  discreetly  silent,  or  at 
which  they  just  timidly  hinted  in  their  discourses.  Mr. 
Newman  himself  tells  us  that  after  he  had  been  some 
years  at  Oxford  he  was  '  taught  the  doctrine  of  apostolical 
succession '  by  a  friend  as  he  walked  with  him  once  in  the 
college  gardens ;  and  he  remembers  to  have  heard  it  with 
impatience.  However,  though  this  teaching  seems  to  have 
made  at  first  a  slight,  if  not  an  unfavourable  impression  on 
his  mind,  he  afterwards  proved  to  be  an  apt  scholar.  Dr. 
Blomfield,  the  bishop  of  London,  a  man  who  subsequently 
showed  considerable  sympathy  with  the  tractarians,  greatly 
offended  them  at  first  by  contemptuously  remarking,  that 
apostolical  succession  was  a  notion  that  had  gone  out  with 
the  non-jurors. 

But  gone  out  or  not,  it  was  now  to  be  brought  back 
again  ;  and  not  only  brought  back,  but  avowed,  proclaimed, 
and  insisted  on  with  a  boldness  and  distinctness  that  had 
never  been  displayed  in  its  proclamation  at  any  former 
period.  Passages  were  diligently  culled  from  the  early 
fathers  and  from  theological  writers  of  all  ages,  in  which, 
the  doctrine  had  been  more  or  less  expressly  asserted,  and 
these  were  formed  into  catenas,  which  made  a  considerable 
impression  on  the  readers  of  the  tracts ;  lists  of  bishops 
were  also  given  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day, 
intended  to  show  that  the  asserted  succession  from  the 
time  of  the  apostles  was  at  least  an  actual  and  ascertained 
fact. 
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The  sudden   apparition   of   snch  views,    thus   nakedly, 
boldly,   I  may   almost   say   offensively,   put  forward   and 
pressed  to  their  logical  results  with  an  unsparing  hardi- 
hood, produced  an  effect  which  their  authors  in  their  most 
sanguine  moods  could  hai'dly  have  anticipated.     By  a  very 
large  number  of  the  younger  clergy  and  by  many  students 
of  both  universities  these  views  were  embraced  with  all  the 
generous  ardour  that  belonged  to  their  age.     Among  the 
elder  clergy  there  were  not  a  few  who  accepted  opinions 
for  which  their  previous  studies  had  prepared  them.     The 
primate   was  not  unfavourable  to   them.     The  bishop  of 
London,  as   we   have   already   had   occasion   to   mention, 
sympathised  with  them  to  a  certain  extent,  though  he  had 
offended  them  by  his  sneer  at  their  favourite  doctrine  of 
apostolical  succession.     Their  own  diocesan,  the  bishop  of 
Oxford,   was   very   well   disposed   towards   them.     Other 
bishops  and  church  dignitaries  were  at  first  inclined  to 
countenance  and  support  them,  under  the  belief  that  they 
were  strengthening  the  church  against  the  life-and- death 
struggle  that  was  evidently  awaiting  her ;  though  not  a 
little  alarmed  at  the  audacious  and  almost  reckless  dis- 
regard   of    public    opinion    which   they  displayed.     Their 
doctrines   seemed  to  combine  the  charm  of   novelty  with 
the   authority  of  antiquity.     They  had   fallen    into   such 
complete  neglect  and  oblivion,  and  yet  they  found  so  much 
support  in  the  language  and  formularies  of  the  church,  and 
particularly  in  her  ordination  services,  that  they  came  on 
men  as  a  resurrection  of  old  and  forgotten  truth  peculiarly 
adapted    to   the   wants    and   circumstances    of  the   times. 
The  consequence  was,  that  they  were  received  with  great 
favour    by   a    large   number    of   churchmen    both    of   the 
orthodox  and  evangelical  parties,  to  whom  they  seemed  to 
furnish  a  new  and  powerful  weapon  of  defence  against  the 
encroachments  of  Popery  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  religious 
liberalism  on  the  other.     A  large  portion  of  the  evangelical 
party,  however,  whose  favourite  doctrines  they  indirectly 
assailed,  regarded  them  with  gi'owing  suspicion  and  dis- 
like.    A  small  section  of  churchmen,   headed  by  Arnold, 
Whately,  and  Hampden,  the  precursors  of  what  we  now 
call    the    broad    church    party,    were  still   more    strongly 
opposed    to    them.      But   these  were    then    few    and   far 
between  —  ecclesiastical    Ishmaelites,    whose    hand    waa 
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against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  them. 
Outside  the  church  there  was  but  one  opinion  with  regard 
to  them,  and  that  was  a  feeling  of  strong  and  earnest  dis- 
approval. The  success  of  the  tracts  was  much  greater, 
and  the  outcry  against  them  far  louder  and  fiercer,  than 
their  authors  had  expected.  But  the  support  and  the 
opposition  they  met  with  both  tended  to  embolden  them 
to  speak  out  their  opinions  still  more  plainly  and  resolutely. 
The  tracts  which  at  the  commencement  had,  as  their  name 
denoted,  been  small  and  simple,  by  degrees,  as  they  pro- 
ceeded, became  large  and  learned  theological  treatises. 
Changes  too  came  over  the  views  of  some  of  their  writers. 
Doctrines  which  probably  would  have  shocked  them  at 
first  were  put  forward  with  a  recklessness  which  success 
had  increased.  Alarm  was  excited  ;  remonstrances  stronger 
and  stronger  were  addressed  to  them  ;  but  these  belong  to 
a  later  period. 

It  now  only  remains  that  we  should  endeavour  to  appre- 
ciate the  very  remarkable  ecclesiastical  phenomenon  that 
we  have  been  endeavouring  to  explain.  What  shall  Ave 
say  of  it?  That  some  truth  and  some  rightness  must  have 
been  at  the  bottom  of  this  movement  is  to  my  mind  proved 
by  the  fact  of  its  rapid  spread  and  long  continuance.  No 
idea  lives  and  is  widely  diffused  except  in  virtue  of  some 
truth  that  is  in  it.  Falsehood,  pure  and  unadulterated 
falsehood,  cannot  live — must  speedily  die.  And  if  I  should 
be  challenged  to  show  what  germ  of  truth  there  was  in 
this  movement,  my  reply  would  be :  If  there  was  nothing 
else  in  it,  there  was  at  least  this — that  a  church,  that  is  to 
say  a  body  that  exists  in  a  nation  claiming  to  promote  the 
practice  of  virtue  by  the  proclamation  of  truth,  must  pro- 
duce as  authority  for  doing  so  some  better  credentials, 
must  appeal  to  some  higher  proof  of  its  mission,  than  acts 
of  Parliament  or  establishment  by  law. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  18o4,  the  king  opened  the 
second  session  of  the  reformed  Parliament.  In  the  speech 
which  he  delivered  on  this  occasion  he  referred  to  the 
unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  and 
Holland ;  he  congratulated  the  Parliament  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  act  passed  during  the  last  session  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  had  been  received  in  the  colonies,  and 
on  the  progress  that  had  already  been  made  in  carrying 
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out  the  intentions  of  the  legislature.  His  Majesty  also 
referred  to  the  report  of  the  commissions  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  municipal  corporations,  into 
the  administration  and  effects  of  the  poor-laws,  and  into 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues  and  patronage  in  England  and 
"Wales.  He  announced  the  intended  introduction  of  a 
measure  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  tithe  question  in 
Ireland,  and  the  determination  of  the  government  to  main- 
tain the  legislative  union  between  the  two  countries. 

The  speech,  and  the  address  in  reply  to  it,  were 
criticised  in  the  upper  House  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  defended  by  Earl  Grey  ;  but  no  amendment  was  pro- 
posed, and  no  division  took  place.  In  the  lower  House, 
amendments  moved  by  Messrs.  Hume  and  0' Conn  ell  were 
rejected.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  the  address, 
Sir  R.  Peel  sarcastically  remarked,  that,  experienced  as  he 
was  in  speech-making,  he  could  not  but  admire  the  great 
skill  with  which  the  framers  of  the  king's  speech  had 
avoided  saying  anything  at  all. 

On  the  loth  of  February  Mr.  O'Connell  brought  a 
doiible  accusation  against  Baron  Smith,  one  of  the  Irish 
judges.  In  the  first  place  he  alleged  that  he  scarcely  ever 
appeared  in  his  court  till  half -past  twelve  o'clock  ;  that  he 
commonly  came  in,  wrote  a  letter,  and  then  departed 
without  taking  any  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  coxrrt ; 
that  when  sitting  as  a  judge  at  the  assizes,  he  had  tried 
fourteen  prisoners  between  six  in  the  evening  and  six  on 
the  following  morning ;  that  the  jury  were  asleep,  the 
prisoners  worn  out,  the  witnesses  were  either  not  to  be 
found  or  had  been  drinking,  and  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  give  correct  evidence.  Several  other  accusations  of  the 
same  nature  were  brought  against  the  learned  baron.  In 
the  second  place  Mr.  O'Connell  accused  him  of  introducing 
into  the  charge  which  he  delivered  to  the  grand  jury 
political  attacks  of  a  very  violent,  undignified,  and  irri- 
tating character,  and  this  too  on  occasions  which  afforded 
nothing  to  call  for  or  excuse  the  introduction  of  political 
topics ;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  cases  to  be  heard  were 
for  such  offences  as  cow-stealing  and  pig-stealing.  He 
concluded  by  moving  that  these  accusations  should  be 
referred  to  a  select  committee. 

Mr.   O'Connell  certainly  seemed  to   have  made  out  a 
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primd  facie  case  for  inquiry.  It  might  indeed  reasonably 
be  doubted  whether  the  kind  of  investigation  which  he 
proposed  was  the  most  proper  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  but  that  the  charges  were  such  as  deserved 
investigation  could  hardly  be  disputed.  Accordingly  the 
motion  for  a  select  committee  was  supported  by  many 
members  of  the  government ;  but  was  strongly  opposed  by 
Sir  J.  Graham.  Nevertheless  the  motion  was  carried  by 
a  large  majority.  But  a  few  days  afterwards  Sir  E. 
Knatchbull  moved  that  it  should  be  rescinded,  and  the 
House  agreed  to  his  motion ;  thus  rendering  itself 
obnoxious  to  an  imputation  of  fickleness  and  undue  haste, 
which  the  conservative  minority  both  in  and  out  of  doors 
were  not  slow  to  fasten  on,  and  did  not  allow  to  be  soon 
forgotten. 

We  must  not  altogether  pass  by  a  motion  made  by  Mr. 
O'Connell  for  the  repeal  of  the  legislative  union  between 
England  and  Ireland  ;  nor  that  '  for  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  to  inquire  and  report  on  the  means  by 
which  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland  was 
effected  ;  on  the  effects  of  that  measure  in  Ireland,  and 
upon  the  labourers  in  industry  and  the  operatives  in  manu- 
factures in  England ;  and  on  the  probable  consequences  of 
continuing  the  legislative  union  between  the  two  countries.' 
The  former  motion  was  not  pressed  ;  and  the  latter  was  so 
certain  to  be  rejected,  that  it  was  generally  believed  that  it 
was  brought  forward  with  no  other  motive  than  that  of 
stimulating  the  flagging  zeal  of  Mr.  O'Connell 's  suppor- 
ters in  Ireland,  and  keeping  up  the  amount  of  the  tribute 
raised  there  for  him,  and  perhaps  too  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  question  from  coming  into  the  hands  of 
some  meaner  agitator,  who  might  thus  transfer  to  himself 
a  large  portion  of  the  popularity  which  Mr.  O'Connell  now 
enjoyed.  These  considerations  prevented  his  proposals 
from  receiving  any  serious  consideration.  The  great  Irish 
agitator  did  indeed  give  notice  of  both  of  these  motions  on 
the  first  day  of  the  session  ;  but  he  only  brought  forward 
the  second,  which  was  met  on  the  part  of  ministers  by  a 
call  of  the  House,  and  an  amendment,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Spring  Rice,  declaratory  of  the  importance  of  maintaining 
the  legislative  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to 
be  followed  up  by  an  address  to  the  crown  embodying  this 
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declaration.  This  amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
523  to  38  ;  and  the  address  founded  on  it  was  carried  up  to 
the  House  of  Peers,  where  it  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  presented  to  the  king,  from  whom  it  received  such  a 
reply  as  the  government  might  be  expected  to  advise. 

Very  different  from  these  hollow  and  unreal  attempts  to 
obtain  the  repeal  of  the  union  was  the  motion  made  by 
Mr.  Ward  for  the  reduction  of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish 
church,  which  deserved  and  at  once  obtained  the  earnest 
serious  attention  of  the  House  and  the  country,  and  was 
supported  by  a  great  force  of  public  opinion  not  in  Ireland 
only,  but  in  England  and  Scotland  also.  It  was  becoming 
every  day  more  and  more  evident,  that  the  position  of  the 
church  in  Ireland  was  one  of  the  main  causes,  if  not 
altogether  the  chief  cause,  of  the  discontents  that  pre- 
vailed there,  and  that  nothing  short  of  a  radical  change 
in  this  respect  would  give  peace  to  Ireland,  or  enable  the 
English  government  to  dispense  with  those  coercive  en- 
actments which  the  disturbed  state  of  that  country  ren- 
dered necessary.  Circumstances  too  were  forcing  on  the 
consideration  of  the  tithe  question.  All  the  expedients 
to  which  the  government  had  resorted  had  proved  un- 
successful. It  had  expended  26,000L  in  collecting  12,000?., 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  likelihood  that  it  would  be  more 
successful  in  future.  An  arrangement  had  been  made 
between  the  government  and  the  clergy,  but  would  soon 
come  to  an  end ;  and  it  was  not  likely  that,  after  such  ex- 
perience of  its  working,  it  would  be  renewed.  To  add  to 
the  embarrassment  of  the  position,  the  members  of  the 
government  were  at  variance  among  themselves  as  to  the 
course  which  should  be  adopted.  They  were  all  agreed  in 
the  determination  to  uphold  the  established  church  in 
Ireland.  It  was  evident,  by  diminishing  the  incomes  of 
the  bishops  and  some  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  by 
redistributing  its  funds,  and  by  suppressing  parishes 
which  contained  few  or  no  Protestant  parishioners,  a 
considerable  surplus  could  be  obtained,  which  some  of 
them  thought  might  be  applied  either  to  the  payment 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  or  to  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  schools,  while  other  members  of  the 
cabinet  would  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  any  proposal 
to  devote  any  portion  whatever  of   the  revenues  of   the 
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Irish  church  to  other  than  Protestant  and  ecclesiastical 
purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  strong  party, 
both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  country, 
which  was  anxious  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  assenting 
the  principle  that  Parliament  had  a  right  to  devote  a 
portion  of  the  funds  of  the  Irish  church  to  purposes  not 
strictly  ecclesiastical,  hoping  that  if  they  could  once  get 
this  principle  distinctly  recognised  by  the  legislature,  it 
would  be  easy  to  obtain  farther  applications  of  it,  not  only 
to  the  Irish,  but  also  to  the  English  church.  Accordingly 
great  interest  was  excited  by  the  motion  which  Mr.  Ward, 
member  for  St.  Albans,  brought  forward,  and  which 
asserted  the  justice  and  necessity  of  immediately  depriving 
the  Irish  church  of  a  portion  of  her  temporalities ;  and  as 
the  principle  involved  in  his  resolution  has  caused  the 
rise  and  fall  of  many  administrations,  it  demands  our 
serious  attention,  although  it  presented  itself  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  guise  of  a  purely  Irish  question. 

In  bringing  forward  his  proposal,  Mr.  Ward  showed  that 
the  collection  of  tithe  was  the  real  cause  of  the  disturbance 
and  discontent  that  prevailed  in  Ireland.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  the  resistance  offered  to  the  payment  of  tithe  had 
become  well-nigh  universal ;  that  it  extended  to  Protes- 
tants  as  well  as  Catholics,  and  existed  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  :  he  therefore  argued  that  nothing  but  some  change 
in  the  appropriation  of  the  tithe  could  appease  the  discon- 
tent that  universally  prevailed,  or  produce  even  a  momen- 
tary calm.  The  chief  cause  of  the  hatred  with  which  this 
impost  was  regarded  was,  that  while  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  paid  it  were  Catholics,  the  purposes  to  which  it 
was  applied  were  exclusively  Protestant;  and  this  grievance 
could  not  be  remedied  by  any  change  in  the  manner  of 
collecting  the  impost.  The  present  arrangement  would 
expire  on  the  first  of  November,  and  then  the  clergy  must 
either  return  to  the  old  system,  or  once  more  become  a 
burden  on  the  resources  of  this  country.  Militai'y  force 
and  civil  process  had  both  been  tried,  and  tried  in  vain. 
Between  1825  and  1832  the  army  maintained  in  Ireland  had 
varied  from  19,000  to  23,000,  being  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  amount  of  force  as  was  required  for  our  Indian 
empire,  and  within  one-third  of  the  force  that  was  required 
to  occupy  all  our  colonies  in  the  other  three  quarters  of  the 
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world.  This  army  had  cost  the  country  during  the  last 
year  upwards  of  a  million  of  money,  besides  the  annually 
increasing  expense  of  a  police  force,  amounting  to  nearly 
300,000?.  Daring  the  five  preceding  years  17,981  tithe 
cases  had  been  heard  annually  in  ecclesiastical  courts,  and 
at  quarter  sessions  before  the  assistant  barristers.  Large 
sums  had  been  granted  to  schools  and  institutions  which 
ad  Protestant  proselytism  for  their  object ;  but  the  reli- 
gion of  the  people  of  Ireland  seemed  to  be  rendered  dearer 
to  them  by  every  attempt  made  to  shake  its  hold  on  their 
affections,  and  by  the  flagrant  abuses  of  the  established 
church  itself,  of  which  none  was  more  striking  than  the 
disproportion  that  existed  between  its  wealth  and  the 
number  of  its  members. 

Mr.  Ward  brought  forward  returns  to  show  that  only 
about  600,000  persons,  or  not  one-fourteenth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland,  adhered  to  the  communion  of  the  estab- 
lished church  there  ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
revenues  belonging  to  the  church  amounted,  not,  as  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  calculated,  to  600,000?.,  but 
to  a  million,  Lord  Althorp  having  omitted  in  his  estimate 
to  reckon  the  value  of  the  glebe  lands,  which  Mr.  Ward 
put  down  at  400,000?.  or  upward.  Another  abuse  of  the 
Irish  church  which  Mr.  Ward  denounced  was  the  unequal 
division  of  its  revenues,  and  the  enormous  sums  that  were 
paid  to  rectors  or  vicars  who  had  little  or  nothing  to  do. 
There  were  176  benefices  the  value  of  which  varied  from 
800?.  to  2,800?.  per  annum,  407  from  400?.  to  800?.,  and  386 
from  400?.  to  200?.  Again,  non-residence  prevailed  to  an 
*  extent  that  was  not  surprising,  considering  how  little  the 
clergy  had  to  do.  It  appeared  that  in  1814  there  were  664 
residents  and  543  non-residents;  in  1817,  665  residents 
and  544  non-residents  ;  in  1819,  758  residents  and  531  non- 
residents. Some  of  the  resident  clergy  did  duty  for  the  most 
trifling  remuneration,  in  some  cases  as  low  as  1 8?.  a  year, 
but  the  average  was  70?.  a  year.  And  Mr.  Ward  forcibly 
asked  :  '  What  sort  of  a  feeling  is  it  calculated  to  create  in 
Ireland  when  they  see  the  actual  work  of  that  wealthy 
church  done  for  a  comparatively  small  sum  ?  '  He  did  not 
however  mean  to  abolish  this  establishment  altogether,  but 
k>  do  away  with  the  glaring  disparity  that  existed  between 
the  stales  of  duties  and   compensations.     He  would  not 
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give  800L  or  1,000£.  to  the  rector  of  a  parish  containing  only 
ten  or  twelve  Protestants,  and  even  then  forming,  as  in 
many  cases  they  did,  merely  the  family  of  the  rector  or 
vicar,  brought  into  the  parish  for  that  very  purpose.  In 
cases  where  only  the  remnant  of  a  Protestant  flock  existed 
provision  might  he  made  for  a  curate,  without  going  to  the 
expense  of  a  rector.  After  explaining  what  he  thought 
should  he  done,  and  asserting  at  some  length  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  dispose  of  church  property,  he  concluded  by 
moving  the  following  resolution : 

'Resolved,  that  the  Protestant  episcopal  establishment 
in  Ireland  exceeds  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Protestant 
population,  and  that  it  being  the  right  of  the  state  to  regu- 
late the  distribution  of  church  property  in  such  a  manner 
as  Parliament  may  determine,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
House  that  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  church  of  Ire- 
land as  now  established  ought  to  be  reduced.' 

The  facts  and  arguments  contained  in  Mr.  Ward's  speech 
pointed  at  a  result  far  beyond  that  of  the  resolution  which 
he  moved.  He  showed  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Irish 
church,  in  one  way  and  another,  cost  the  English  govern- 
ment a  sum  far  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  revenues  that 
belonged  to  that  church,  excessive  as  they  were,  and  that 
consequently  it  would  be  far  cheaper  and  every  way  better 
to  pay  the  Irish  bishops  and  clergy  out  of  the  English 
taxes  than  to  continue  the  system  which  then  existed.  And 
yet  so  slowly  does  common  sense  and  justice  make  its  way, 
even  under  a  reformed  Parliament,  that  some  thirty-five 
years  elapsed  before  Mr.  Ward's  resolution  could  get  itself 
carried  into  effect ;  and  it  would  probably  have  remained 
a  dead  letter  for  a  longer  period,  had  not  a  great  states- 
man at  length  made  up  his  mind  to  deal  boldly  and  finally 
with  the  question  raised  in  the  first  reformed  Parliament  in 
this  year  1834 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Grote,  at  the  conclusion 
of  whose  speech  Lord  Althorp  rose  and  requested  the  House 
to  adjourn,  in  consequence  of  circumstances  which  had 
come  to  his  knowledge  since  he  entered  it.  He  could  not 
at  present  state  the  nature  of  those  circumstances,  but  he 
trusted  that  the  House  would  believe  that  he  would  not 
make  such  a  proposition  without  being  convinced  of  its 
propriety.  The  motion  announced  in  such  ominous  terms 
vol.  i.  v 
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showed  that  a  ministerial  crisis  had  arisen,  and  was  at 
oiice  agreed  to. 

Lord  Ebrington,  who,  as  the  reader  will  perhaps  remem- 
ber, had  in  similar  emergencies  come  forward  to  assist  the 
ministry,  at  once  got  up  an  address  to  Earl  Grey,  which 
was  signed  by  a  large  number  of  supporters  of  the 
administration  in  the  lower  House,  and  in  which  they  en- 
treated his  lordship  to  retain  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
ministry,  expressing  their  unaltered  confidence  in  him. 
The  premier,  in  his  reply,  declared  that  he  intended  to 
make  every  personal  sacrifice  that  was  required  of  him  in 
support  of  the  principles  of  the  administration ;  but  he 
complained  of  the  embarrassment  and  mischief  that  were 
produced  by  the  reckless  desire  of  innovation.  In  proceeding 
in  a  course  of  salutary  improvement  he  found  it  indispen- 
sable that  the  government  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  with 
deliberation  and  caution,  and  above  all  that  they  should  not 
be  urged  by  a  constant  and  active  pressure  from  without  to 
adopt  measures  the  necessity  for  which  had  not  been  fully 
proved,  and  which  were  not  regulated  by  a  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  settled  institutions  of  the  country  both  in  church 
and  state. 

"When  the  House  of  Commons  reassembled,  it  had  tran- 
spired that  the  members  of  the  cabinet  who  were  opposed 
to  an  appropriation  of  the  funds  of  the  Irish  church  to 
other  than  ecclesiastical  purposes  had  withdrawn  from  the 
ministry.  They  were,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  postmaster- 
general,  the  Earl  of  Ripon  privy  seal,  Mr.  Stanley  colonial 
secretary,  and  Sir  James  Graham  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
It  was  at  first  thought  that  the  loss  of  these  members  of  the 
cabinet,  and  especially  of  Mr.  Stanley  and  Sir  J.  Graham, 
would  break-up  the  administration ;  but  it  was  determined 
to  proceed  ;  and  the  vacancies  caused  by  these  withdrawals 
were  filled  by  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  who  became 
postmaster-general,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  privy-seal,  Lord 
Auckland  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Mr.  Spring  Rice 
colonial  secretary.  The  reelection  of  the  last-mentioned 
gentleman  at  Cambridge  was  opposed  by  Sir  E.  Sugden, 
but  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  twenty-five  votes. 

But  though  the  men  who  most  decidedly  objected  to  Mr. 
"Ward's  motion  had  now  quitted  the  ministry,  those  who 
still  remained  were  not  prepared  to  assent  to  it.     In  the 
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first  place  the  king  was  strongly  opposed  to  it ;  and  as  lie 
shortly  afterwards  took  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
disapproval  of  it  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  had  already  announced  to  Earl  Grey 
the  feeling  with  which  he  regarded  it,  and  his  desire  that 
it  should  in  some  way  or  other  be  got  rid  of.  No  doubt,  if 
the  matter  had  been  pressed  by  his  advisers,  he  would  have 
been  forced  to  give  way,  as  he  had  been  forced  to  consent 
to  a  creation  of  peers  to  enable  the  government  to  carry 
the  Reform  Bill  through  the  House  of  Lords,  and  as  he  had 
before  been  compelled  to  yield  on  the  question  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Parliament  in  1831 ;  but  he  would  probably 
not  have  conceded  the  principle  of  appropriation  without  a 
break-up  of  the  ministry,  and  perhaps  another  dissolution. 
Add  to  this,  that  though  Earl  Grey  and  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  were  not  prepared,  like  Mr.  Stanley  and 
the  seceding  ministers,  to  deny  that  Parliament  would  be 
warranted  in  appropriating  any  portion  whatever  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Irish  church  to  other  than  Protestant  and 
ecclesiastical  purposes,  they  were  nevertheless  very  unwilling 
to  commit  themselves  to  the  course  indicated  by  Mr.  Ward. 
They  regarded  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  church  of 
Ireland  as  demanded  by  strong  considerations  of  policy  as 
well  as  of  religion.  Jealousy  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the 
upholding  of  Protestantism,  and  the  importance  of  establish- 
ments, had  been  cardinal  points  in  the  creed  of  the  Whio- 
party  in  every  period  of  its  history.  Ministers  felt  strongly 
the  injustice  of  the  then  existing  state  of  things  in  Ireland, 
and  they  saw  clearly  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  preservation 
of  the  church  and  the  removal  of  the  discontent  prevailing 
in  that  country,  it  would  be  politic  to  devote  a  portion  of 
the  surplus  funds  of  the  establishment  to  the  joint  education 
of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  or  even  to  the  payment  of  the 
Catholic  clergy.  But  the  time  for  the  latter  of  these  mea- 
sures, which  they  thought  the  most  advisable  of  the  two, 
had  not  yet  come.  The  English  people  were  too  strongly 
opposed  to  such  a  proposal  to  admit  of  its  being  made  with 
safety.  The  government  therefore  determined  to  stave  off 
the  difficulty.  Commissioners  were  hastily  selected,  and  a 
commission  hurriedly  issued  addressed  to  any  two  or  more 
of  them,  directing  them  to  visit  every  parish  in  Ireland, 
and  '  to  ascertain  on  the  spot,  by  the  best  evidence  they 

v  2 
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could  procure  there  or  elsewhere,  the  number  of  members 
of,  or  persons  in  communion  with,  the  united  church  of 
England  and  Ireland  in  each  benefice  or  parish,  distinguish- 
ing in  the  case  of  such  benefices  as  comprise  more  than  one 
parish  the  number  belonging  to  each  parish  separately  and 
to  the  union  collectively ;  and  also  to  state  the  distances  of 
the  parishes  in  each  union  from  each  other  respectively ;  to 
state  the  number  and  rank  of  the  ministers  belonging  to  or 
officiating  within  each  benefice,  whether  rector,  vicar,  or 
curate,  and  whether  resident  or  non-resident,  and  whether 
there  is  a  church  or  glebe-house  thereon  : '  in  a  word,  the 
commissioners  were  not  only  to  inquire  into  the  temporali- 
ties of  the  Irish  church,  but  also  into  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  number  of  churchmen,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
dissenters  in  Ireland.  The  issue  of  a  commission  of  this 
kind  had  been  recommended  some  time  since  by  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  the  cabinet  now  adopted  the 
recommendation  as  a  means  of  extricating  themselves  from 
the  difficulties  in  which  they  found  themselves  placed. 
Lord  Althorp,  after  announcing  the  decision  to  which  the 
government  had  come,  begged  Mr.  Ward  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  concession  they  had  made  to  his  views,  and  to 
withdraw  his  motion  until  it  could  be  ascertained  whether 
any,  and  if  so  what,  surplus  was  likely  to  be  disposable  for 
the  purposes  he  had  indicated.  Mr.  Ward  however  declined 
compliance,  on  the  ground  that  everything  portended  a 
speedy  change  of  ministry,  in  which  case  the  commission 
might  prove  wholly  ineffectual.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  government  resorted  to  the  usual  means  of  getting  rid 
of  an  inconvenient  discussion — the  previous  question  was 
moved,  and,  after  some  debate,  carried  by  a  majority  of 
120 ;  a  majority  which  however  would  have  been  much 
greater  if  a  large  number  of  the  conservative  party,  who 
were  much  more  strongly  opposed  to  the  success  of  Mr. 
Ward's  resolution  than  the  members  of  the  government, 
had  not  gone  away  before  the  division  took  place. 

The  haste  with  which  the  commission  was  expedited 
showed  that  it  was  caught  at  by  the  government  as  an 
expedient  for  extricating  them  from  a  difficult  and  embar- 
rassing position ;  at  the  same  time,  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  it  was  very  desirable  that  the  way  should  be  prepared 
for  legislation  on  the  question  by  such  accurate  information 
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as  a  commission  -would  obtain.  Evidently  it  conld  serve 
no  good  purpose  to  affirm  an  abstract  principle  before  the 
government  and  the  Parliament  were  in  possession  of  the 
materials  which  should  enable  them  to  embody  it  in  wise 
and  effective  legislation.  Even  after  the  information  was 
obtained  the  question  would  still  be  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties, because  the  revenues  which  one  man  might  deem 
excessive  might  appear  to  another  to  be  barely  sufficient. 
Amidst  the  variety  and  contradiction  of  the  statements  that 
were  made  on  the  subject  of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish 
church,  it  seemed  necessary  that  their  approximate  amount 
at  least  should  be  ascertained  before  any  farther  steps  were 
taken  in  the  matter. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  Irish-church  question  that  occupied 
the  attention  and  endangered  the  stability  of  the  ministry. 
Tithe  bill  after  tithe  bill  had  been  passed,  and  all  had  failed 
most  signally.  The  arrangement  made  under  the  last  tithe 
bill  would  terminate  on  the  1st  of  November  in  this  year, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Ireland, 
as  well  as  to  keep  the  clergy  from  starving,  it  wras  necessary 
that  ministers  should  again  take  up  the  question.  A  new 
tithe  bill  was  introduced,  the  object  of  which  was  to  convert 
the  tithe,  first  into  a  rent-charge  payable  by  the  landlord, 
and  ultimately  into  land ;  and  it  was  proposed  that  the 
clergy  should  accept  something  short  of  the  amount  to 
which  they  were  entitled  by  law  collected  without  difficulty, 
in  the  place  of  a  larger  sum  which  could  only  be  obtained, 
if  obtained  at  all,  at  the  cost  of  riot  and  bloodshed.  We 
will  not  weary  the  patience  of  the  reader  by  attempting  to 
follow  out  all  the  vicissitudes  which  this  unfortunate  measure 
underwent,  or  to  give  any  idea  of  the  floods  of  parliamentary 
eloquence  and  ineloquence  that  were  poured  forth  on  it. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  the  bill,  though 
introduced  by  Mr.  Littleton,  the  Irish  secretary,  on  the  20th 
of  February,  did  not  pass  the  House  of  Commons  till  the 
5th  of  August.  In  the  long  interval  between  these  two 
dates,  it  was  altered  to  meet  the  objections  of  the  Irish 
party,  modified  to  meet  practical  objections  that  were  urged 
against  it  from  both  sides  of  the  House,  considerably  changed 
in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Stanley  and  his 
party,  and  assailed  by  him  with  a  vehemence  of  vituperation 
seldom  equalled  in  the  House  of  Commons.     In  a  speech 
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applauded  to  the  echo  by  the  Tories,  but  which  gave  bitter 
offence  to  his  former  political  associates,  the  honourable 
gentleman  stigmatised  the  bill,  as  it  now  stood,  as  a  system 
of  plunder,  and  that  too  not  a  system  of  plunder  charac- 
terised by  the  straightforward  course  which  bold  offenders 
followed,  but  marked  with  all  that  timidity,  that  want  of 
dexterity,  which  led  to  the  failure  of  the  unpractised  shop- 
lifter. In  another  part  of  the  same  speech  he  compared  his 
late  colleagues  to  thimble-riggers  at  a  country  fair,  whose 
art  consisted  in  dexterously  conveying  or  shifting  the  pea 
from  one  thimble  to  another,  while  the  party  who  guessed 
under  what  thimble  the  pea  was  deposited,  in  the  end  found 
that  the  result  of  his  speculations  was  the  loss  of  his  money. 
So  the  Irish  secretary  had  suggested,  the  church  pocket, 
the  state  packet,  the  perpetuity  fund — first  the  landlord, 
then  the  tenant— so  that  it  was  impossible  to  guess  under 
which  thimble  the  treasure  lay  ;  and  the  end  would  be,  that 
in  taking  up  the  thimbles,  it  would  be  found  that  the  pro- 
perty had  disappeared.  Again,  in  speaking  of  one  part  of 
the  plan,  he  stigmatised  it  as  '  petty  larceny,  for  it  had  not 
the  redeeming  quality  of  bold  and  open  robbery.'  In  justice 
to  Mr.  Stanley  it  should  be  added  that  he  is  said  to  have 
afterwards  expressed  to  Earl  Grey  his  deep  regret  at  having 
been  led,  in  the  heat  of  discussion,  on  a  question  on  which 
he  felt  very  strongly,  to  speak  so  disrespectfully  of  his 
former  colleagues.  But  this  attack,  proceeding  as  it  did 
from  the  prospective  heir  of  the  earldom  of  Derby,  was 
very  damaging  to  the  government,  and  was  industriously 
echoed  and  reechoed  by  their  opponents. 

The  coercion  bill  of  the  last  session  had  worked  so  well, 
had  produced  so  great  a  diminution  of  the  number  of  pre- 
dial and  political  outrages,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  the  policy  and  necessity  of  renewing  it. 
But  the  government  had  to  consider  anxiously  in  what 
shape  it  should  be  renewed.  No  necessity  had  arisen  for 
employing  the  court-martial  clauses,  and  therefore  ifc  was 
thought  useless  to  reenact  them.  There  was  a  division  of 
opinion  in  the  cabinet  on  the  question  of  the  continuance 
of  the  clauses  which  conferred  on  the  lord-lieutenant  the 
power  of  preventing  the  holding  of  public  meetings  in- 
tended to  promote  political  agitation.  The  majority, 
strongly  influenced  by  Earl  Grey,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
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powers  should  be  continued.  A  minority,  however,  thought 
that  it  would  be  expedient  to  conciliate  the  Irish  party  by 
leaving  theui  out  of  the  renewed  act ;  but  in  deference  to 
the  judgment  of  the  head  of  the  government  and  of  the  ma- 
jority of  their  colleagues,  they  waived  their  objections,  and 
agreed  to  support  the  clause  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Amongst  those  who  belonged  to  this  section  of  the  cabinet 
was  Lord  Althorp,  on  whom,  as  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  duty  of  defending  the  bill  and  conducting 
it  through  the  lower  House  devolved.  Lord  Wellesley,  the 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  man  of  very  inferior  capacity, 
appears  to  have  displayed  great  indecision  in  reference  to 
the  public-meeting  clauses  of  the  bill.  On  the  18th  of 
April  he  recommended  their  renewal ;  in  June  he  wrote  to 
Earl  Grey  proposing  that  they  should  be  abandoned,  not 
for  the  sake  of  Ireland,  but  because  he  had  been  informed 
that  it  would  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  bill  through  the 
lower  House,  and  might  lead  the  Commons  to  grant  the 
other  powers  which  the  bill  conferred  for  a  longer  period. 
But  being  asked  to  give  his  opinion  only  with  a  view  to  the 
government  of  Ireland,  on  the  7th  of  July  he  concurred  in 
the  view  taken  by  Earl  Grey  and  the  majority  of  the  cabinet. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Littleton,  who,  as  Irish  secretary,  had  sug- 
gested the  abandonment  of  the  public-meeting  clauses, 
expecting  that  the  representation  which  he  had  urged  the 
lord-lieutenant  to  make  would  lead  to  such  a  settlement  of 
the  question  as  he  desired,  after  consulting  Lord  Althorp, 
who  advised  caution,  but  said  he  saw  no  great  harm  in  his 
taking  the  step,  communicated  to  O'Connell  what  he  then 
supposed  to  be  the  intention  of  the  government  with  regard 
to  the  public-meeting  clauses.  O'Connell,  whose  tribute 
was  diminished,  and  whose  personal  prestige  was  greatly 
damaged  by  the  operation  of  these  clauses,  had  determined 
to  offer  a  violent  and  factious  opposition  to  the  measure 
that  contained  them.  He  had  accordingly  made  prepara- 
tions for  resistance  with  his  usual  vigour  and  ability.  He 
had  summoned  his  followers  to  his  assistance ;  he  had 
determined  on  having  a  call  of  the  House.  A  vacancy 
having  occurred  in  the  representation  of  Wexford,  a  minis- 
terial candidate  was  in  the  field.  O'Connell  put  forward  a 
repealer.  He  prepared  an  address  to  the  reformers  of 
England  and  Ireland,  in  which  he  appealed  to  them  from 
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the  present  ministry,  and  denounced  the  government,  but 
more  especially  Lord  Grey  in  the  most  violent  terms. 
'  Brother  reformers,'  he  wrote,  '  from  the  insulting  injustice 
of  the  present  weak  and  wicked  administration  I  appeal, 
not  without  hope,  to  your  sense  of  right  and  justice.  Is  it 
just  that  Ireland  should  he  insulted  and  trampled  on,  merely 
because  the  insanity  of  the  wretched  old  man  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  ministry  develops  itself  in  childish  hatred  and 
maniac  contempt  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ?  I  observed 
this  trait  of  madness  in  the  character  of  Lord  Grey's  mind 
so  long  ago  as  the  year  1825.  I  published  my  opinion  on 
this  subject  at  that  period  ;  and  experience  has  confirmed 
the  judgment  I  formed  and  promulgated  respecting  him 
nine  years  ago.  In  fact,  there  appear  to  be  but  two  leading 
ideas  in  his  mind.  The  first  regards  the  procuring  for  his 
family  and  relations  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  the 
public  spoil;  I  believe  no  minister  ever  had  the  one- 
twentieth,  perhaps  not  the  one- fiftieth  part  of  the  number 
of  relations  receiving  public  pay  as  Lord  Grey  has,  nor  so 
few  deserving  such  payment.  He  and  his  family  are  indeed 
a  cruel  infliction  on  these  countries.  The  second,  but  sub- 
ordinate, sentiment  in  Lord  Grey's  mind  is  hostility  to 
Ireland,  evinced  by  every  act  and  deed  of  his  administra- 
tion. Ireland  never  was  so  unsatisfactorily,  so  badly 
governed  as  since  the  present  ministry  came  into  power. 
They  have  done  everything  to  insult  and  degrade  all  parties 
and  all  classes  in  that  country ;  they  have  done  nothing 
which  could  serve  or  satisfy  any  portion  of  the  people 
except  the  few  who,  like  the  Plnnkets,  have  been  gorged 
with  the  public  plunder.  The  ministry  have  not  one  single 
friend,  nor  even  one  nominal  friend,  in  Ireland — nay  more, 
those  whom  they  have  enriched  out  of  the  public  treasury 
hate  and  despise  them  in  public,  and  avow  their  hatred  and 
contempt  in  the  circles  of  private  life.  Never  was  Ireland 
so  badly,  so  unsatisfactorily  governed.  But,  will  you 
believe  it,  brother  reformers,  Lord  Grey  is  not  content 
with  the  oppression  of  last  year ;  he  actually  threatens  to 
renew  the  coercion  bill  again !  Come  forward,  then,  I 
respectfully  implore,  and  teach  the  insane  dotard  who  is 
at  the  head  of  the  administration,  that  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen  are  alive  to  the  wants  and  suffexungs  and  the 
privileges  of  the  people  of  Ireland,' 
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Matters  were  in  this  state  when,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr. 
Littleton,  with  the  privity  of  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  without  consultation  with  the  first  minister 
of  the  crown  or  his  other  colleagues,  sent  for  O'Connell  and 
informed  him  in  strict  confidence,  that  the  clauses  which 
conferred  on  the  lord-lieutenant  the  power  of  preventing 
public  meetings  would  not  be  renewed.  After  he  had  given 
this  assurance,  he  found  to  his  dismay  that  the  cabinet  had 
decided  that  those  clauses  should  be  retained.  He  lost  no 
time  in  acquainting  O'Connell  with  the  disappointment  of 
his  expectations.  O'Connell  naturally  indignant,  and  sup- 
posing that  he  had  been  designedly  duped,  at  once  called 
on  him  to  resign  his  office,  and  brought  the  matter  before 
the  House. 

Mr.  Littleton  admitted  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  gross 
indiscretion,  but  complained  of  the  breach  of  confidence  on 
Mr.  O'Connell's  part.  O'Connell  defended  himself  from 
this  charge.  He  said  '  I  never  would  have  divulged  the 
communication  made  to  me,  if  I  had  not  found  that  it  had 
been  used  to  gain  an  advantage  over  me  by  trickery.  It 
was  not  I  who  sought  the  Irish  secretary ;  I  was  sought  by 
him.  I  had  nothing  to  ask  from  him  ;  he  sent  for  me.  He 
had  no  right  to  send  for  me  to  go  to  his  office  ;  I  did  not 
want  him.  If  he  wanted  me  he  knew  where  I  lived.  The 
election  for  Wexford  was  coming  on.  One  of  the  candidates 
was  a  Whig  :  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  put  up  a  repealer. 
In  these  circumstances  the  interview  took  place.  I  admit 
the  conversation  was  confidential,  but  that  confidence  was 
limited.  That  secrecy  would  never  have  been  broken  by 
me,  if  I  had  not  been  tricked  and  deceived  by  the  Irish 
secretary.  ...  I  told  him  he  might  reckon  on  the 
fullest  assistance  from  myself  and  that  of  the  party  to  which 
I  belonged  for  such  a  purpose.  I  was  going  out  of  the 
room,  when  he  addressed  to  me  this  observation — that  if 
the  coercion  bill  should  be  brought  into  that  House,  it 
would  not  be  brought  in  by  him.  Such  was  the  conver- 
sation between  him  and  me.  In  consequence  of  that 
conversation  I  wrote  over  to  the  county  of  Wexford ;  and 
the  candidate  whom  I  had  started  there  on  the  repeal 
interest  declined  the  contest.  Another  gentleman  started 
on  the  same  interest.  He  wrote  over  to  me,  requesting 
that  I  would  send  one  of  my  family  to  canvass  the  county 
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with  him.  I  acted  upon  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
distinct  declaration,  and  I  declined  interfering  ;  and  what 
was  the  consequence  ?  The  Whig  candidate  on  the  first 
day  had  a  majority  of  114  over  his  opponent.  But  what 
has  since  taken  place  affords  a  positive  proof,  that  if  I  had 
interfered,  and  if  some  one  connected  with  me  had  gono 
through  the  county  the  majority  would  have  been  decidedly 
on  the  other  side.  That  election  is  still  going  on  ;  and  up 
to  the  post-hour  on  Monday  last,  the  majority  of  the  Whig 
candidate  had  been  beaten  down  to  18.*  Was  not  that  a 
proof  that  I  should  have  carried  that  election,  if  I  had  not 
been  kept  neutral  by  the  delusion — by  the  deception — « 
practised  upon  me  ?  ' 

Mr.  Littleton  denied,  and  no  doubt  with  perfect  truth, 
that  he  had  intended  to  deceive  Mr.  O'Connell.  In  fact, 
he  had  deluded  himself  and  had  communicated  his  delusion 
to  a  very  dangerous  opponent ;  but  when  he  discovered  the 
mistake,  he  did  his  best  to  correct  its  effects.  The  moment 
the  decision  was  taken  by  the  cabinet,  Mr.  O'Connell  was 
informed  of  it ;  first  by  a  common  friend,  and  then,  as 
already  related,  by  Mr.  Littleton  himself.  Mr.  O'Connell, 
however,  insisted  that  a  very  important  fact  had  been 
omitted  in  Mr.  Littleton's  statement.  '  When  he  made  the 
communication  tome,'  said  the  member  for  Dublin,  '  I  told 
him  that  I  wished  the  report  of  1832,  on  the  disturbances 
in  Ireland,  to  be  printed.  He  said  emphatically,  "  There  is 
no  occasion  for  it  to  be  printed ;  you  will  be  satisfied  of 
that  by  the  announcement  made  by  Earl  Grey  in  the  House 
of  Lords  to-night."  I  said  in  reply,  there  is  only  one  course 
for  you  to  take — to  resign :  for  after  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  acted,  you  will  be  otherwise  guilty  of  a  deception 
on  me.     His  reply  was,  "  Say  nothing  of  that  to-day."  ' 

The  following  dialogue  ensued  : 

Mr.  Littleton :  '  I  declare,  on  my  honour  as  a  gentleman, 
that  I  said  no  such  thing.' 

Mr.  O'Connell :  '  On  my  honour  as  a  gentleman,  you  did.' 

Mr.  Littleton  :  '  I  declare  solemnly  before  the  House,  and 
upon  my  honour  as  a  gentleman,  that  I  never  did.' 

Mr.  O'Connell :  '  Do  you  mean  to  deny  that  you  spoke  of 
resignation  ?  ' 

Mr.  Littleton :  '  I  never  said  any  such  thing.  I  deny 
*  Eventually  the  repeal  candidate  was  returned. 
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solemnly,  on  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  that  I  made  any 
statement  of  the  kind.' 

Mr.  O'Connell :  '  Then  -why  did  I  not  make  my  motion 
for  the  printing  of  the  report  ?     I  want  to  know  that.' 

Mr.  Littleton  :  '  I  cannot  answer  for  that ;  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it.  It  is  true  that  you  declared  your  inten- 
tion of  moving  for  the  printing  of  the  report,  and  said 
something  about  the  bill.  I  did  not  in  reply  say  a  word 
about  resigning.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  my  reply 
was  as  nearly  as  possible  in  these  words :  "  I  trust  that, 
whatever  your  feelings  and  opinions  on  the  subject  may  be, 
you  will  not  divulge  them  to-night ;  but  that  you  will  wait 
until  to-morrow,  when  you  can  ascertain  the  particular 
nature  of  the  bill  in  Lord  Grey's  speech." ' 

Mr.  O'Connell:  '  That  was  not  what  you  said,  nor  any- 
thing like  it.' 

Two  days  after,  Mr.  Littleton  tendered  his  resignation ; 
but  it  was  refused,  his  colleagues  declaring  that  they  valued 
his  services  much  too  highly  to  dispense  with  them  on  such 
grounds.  The  coercion  bill  went  through  the  House  of 
Lords  unaltered.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  revelations 
so  maladroitly  made  by  the  Irish  secretary  placed  the 
government  in  a  very  critical  position.  How  could  Lord 
Althorp,  as  leader,  press  on  the  House  clauses  to  which  it 
was  now  known  that  he  was  opposed  ?  He  therefore 
tendered  his  resignation,  and  persisted  in  it,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  made  by  the  premier  to  induce  him  to  change  his 
determination.  Thereupon  Earl  Grey,  already  anxious  to 
be  relieved  from  a  position  which  had  become  painful  to 
him,  and  only  prevented  from  carrying  out  his  intention 
of  retiring  by  the  importunities  of  his  colleagues,  deter- 
mined to  resign  ;  and  on  July  9th  he  spoke  for  the  last  time 
in  the  House  of  Lords  as  premier.  Never  perhaps  did  any 
man  occupy  a  higher  position  in  the  eyes  of  his  peers  and 
in  those  of  his  countrymen  than  Earl  Grey  filled  at  that 
moment.  His  life-long  championship  of  the  cause  of  reform, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  carried  the  Reform  Bill 
through  the  legislature,  had  won  for  him  the  affectionate 
veneration  of  his  own  party,  and  the  respect  of  his  oppo- 
nents. The  firmness  he  had  displayed  in  reference  to 
Ireland,  and  especially  his  recent  conduct  on  the  coercion 
question,  had  to  a  great  extent  atoned  in  their  eyes  for  his 
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advocacy  of  those  changes  which  they  had  so  strenuously 
but  unsuccessfully  resisted.  All  acknowledged  his  sterling 
worth,  his  earnest  patriotism,  his  great  abilities,  his  long 
and  valuable  services  to  the  state.  When  the  order  of  the 
day  was  read,  he  rose  to  give  his  last  explanations  ;  but  his 
feelings  overcame  him,  and  he  was  unable  to  proceed.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  generously  and  skilfully  relieved  his 
embarrassment  by  presenting  petitions.  When  this  was 
done,  Earl  Grey  rose  again,  and  spoke  as  follows : 

'  I  really  feel  ashamed  of  the  sort  of  weakness  I  have 
shown  upon  this  occasion.  I  have  recently  been  honoured 
with  an  interview  with  his  majesty,  and  the  personal  kind- 
ness I  experienced  has  quite  overpowered  me.  I  have, 
however,  a  duty  to  perform,  and  whatever  be  my  present 
incapacity,  I  will  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability  discharge  it ; 
and  in  rising  to  propose  that  you  should  agree  to  the  report 
that  has  just  been  brought  up,  I  have  to  state  that  I  no 
longer  do  so  as  a  minister  of  the  crown,  but  as  an  individual 
member  of  the  legislature  strongly  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  passing  the  act  in  order  to  invest  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  into  whatever  hands  it  may  fall,  with  a 
power  which  I  believe  to  be  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  in  that  country.'  After  relating  the  events 
which  had  brought  about  his  resignation,  he  thus  proceeded  : 
'  I  have  for  some  time  felt  the  increasing  difficulties  of  the 
situation  in  which  I  was  placed  become  so  painful  and  so 
much  above  the  remaining  strength  and  energy  that  I  pos- 
sess, that  I  have  long  wished  to  retire  from  office.  Both 
my  late  and  present  colleagues  well  know  that  I  expressed 
this  wish  most  anxiously  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of 
Parliament.  I  gave  up  that  determination  in  consequence 
of  the  strong  and  united  representations  of  my  colleagues, 
who  urged  that  my  retirement  would  occasion  the  imme- 
diate dissolution  of  the  government,  and  might  place  his 
majesty  in  a  painful  situation.  Since  the  commencement 
of  this  session,  some  of  the  most  powerful  members  of  the 
government  have  separated  from  it.  This  was  most  painful 
to  me,  on  personal  as  well  as  public  grounds  ;  and  feeling 
how  inadequate  I  was  to  discharge  the  duties  of  my  office, 
I  felt  anxious  then  to  retire.  That  resolution  was  so 
decidedly  taken, that  I  thought  nothing  could  have  diverted 
me  from  it.     I  was  induced,  on  the  representations  of  my 
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remaining  colleagues,  to  depart  from  it ;  as  also  in  conse- 
quence of  an  application  of  a  great  number  of  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  from  my  anxious  desire  to 
carry  through  those  measures  that  were  in  progress,  and 
which  were  essential  to  the  true  interests  of  the  country.  I 
also  felt  how  unjust  it  would  be  to  his  majesty  to  resign  at 
such  a  period  of  the  session.  .  .  .  Then  arose  this  new  cir- 
cumstance, which  has  deprived  me  of  the  assistance  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  leading  member  of  govern- 
ment in  the  Commons,  on  whom  my  whole  confidence 
rested,  whom  I  considered  as  the  right  arm  of  my  goveim- 
ment,  and  without  whom  I  felt  that  it  was  impossible  that 
government  could  go  on.  Former  breaches  had  weakened 
it.  This  new  breach  has  placed  us  in  a  situation  in  which 
I  cannot,  to  any  useful  purpose,  continue  in  the  situation 
which  I  hold.  Receiving  my  noble  friend's  resignation,  I 
felt  that  there  was  no  alternative  left  but  to  tender  at  the 
same  time  my  own.  These  resignations  have  been  accepted 
by  his  majesty;  and  I  now  discharge  the  duties  of  my 
office  only  till  such  time  as  his  majesty  can  supply  my 
place.' 

It  was  generally  expected  that  the  retirement  of  Earl 
Grey  would  draw  after  it  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry  of 
which  he  was  the  head.  It  was  true  that  Lord  Brougham 
had  announced  that  he  himself  and  several  of  his  col- 
leagues felt  it  a  duty  that  they  owed  to  their  king  and 
country  in  the  present  crisis  of  affairs  to  retain  their 
offices ;  on  the  other  hand,  Lord  Althorp  in  the  House  of 
Commons  announced  that  the  administration  was  at  an 
end.  He  was  indeed  even  more  impatient  to  retire  than 
the  aged  premier.  '  Nature,'  he  used  to  exclaim, '  intended 
me  to  be  a  grazier ;  but  men  will  insist  on  making  me  a 
statesman.'  However,  the  withdrawal  of  Earl  Grey,  by 
removing  the  great  difficulty  in  which  the  government  was 
placed,  facilitated  the  continuance  in  office  of  his  col- 
leagues. He  alone  in  the  cabinet  seems  to  have  held  a 
very  decided  opinion  with  regard  to  the  clauses  to  which 
Mr.  O'Connell  had  so  strongly  objected,  and  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  the  communication  made  to  him  by 
Mr.  Littleton.  It  is  true,  the  retention  of  those  clauses 
had  been  supported  by  a  majority  of  his  colleagues ;  but 
that  support  was  given  rather  out  of  deference  to  Ear' 
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Grey's  opinion  than  from  any  belief  on  their  part  in  the 
necessity  that  existed  for  them.  Lord  Althorp,  therefore, 
by  the  advice  of  Earl  Grey,  reluctantly  consented  to  remain 
in  office,  and  the  other  members  of  the  government  came 
to  the  same  resolution.  Lord  Melbourne  became  first  lord 
of  the  treasury  and  head  of  the  cabinet,  a  few  official 
changes  took  place,  and  the  coercion  bill,  shorn  of  the 
public-meeting  clauses,  went  forward  with  the  assent  of 
those  who  had  hitherto  so  vehemently  opposed  it. 

The  appointment  of  Lord  Melbourne  to  the  chief  place 
in  the  administration  took  most  men  by  surprise.  In 
ability  and  reputation  he  was  far  below  his  predecessor.  He 
had  never  been  a  conspicuous  politician.  As  a  follower  of 
Mr.  Canning  he  had  abetted  that  statesman  in  his  resist- 
ance of  the  very  moderate  instalment  of  reform  which  the 
Whigs  at  that  time  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  had  indeed  given  a  doubtful  and  hesitating  support  to 
the  Reform  Bill ;  which  he  accepted  as  a  necessary  conces- 
sion to  the  public  opinion  of  the  country,  rather  than  as  a 
measure  desirable  in  itself.  To  say  that  he  was  inferior  as 
a  speaker  to  Lord  Grey  is  not  to  say  enough.  He  was 
totally  devoid  of  elocpaence,  and  generally  spoke  with  a 
hesitation  and  embarrassment  which  were  painful  to  his 
hearers,  and  which  only  partially  disappeared  when  he  was 
animated  by  debate  or  excited  by  contradiction.  What  he 
said  was  plain  and  sensible,  but  had  hardly  sufficient 
merit  to  balance  the  defects  of  his  delivery.  He  was  a 
man  of  fashion,  but  had  displayed  in  office  a  degree  of 
ability  and  diligence  of  which  his  previous  career  and  his 
known  character  had  given  no  promise.  The  fears  of  his 
friends  and  the  hopes  of  his  opponents  were  disappointed 
by  his  able  administration  of  the  Home  Office  in  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  crisis  of  affairs.  Still,  he  had  not  shown 
himself  more  than  a  tolerably  good  home  secretary,  and 
most  men  were  astonished  to  find  that  one  so  little  known 
as  a  politician  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment at  this  trying  moment.  The  only  explanation,  as  far 
as  we  know,  that  could  be  given  of  this  appointment  was 
that  his  strong  good  sense,  firmness  of  purpose,  suavity  of 
manner,  and  thorough  goodness  of  heart  recommended 
him  to  the  king,  to  his  colleagues,  and  to  both  parties,  and 
enabled  him  to  manage  them  better  than  many  men  of 
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greater  ability  and  more  unbending  character  could  have 
done. 

The  number  by  which  the  coercion  bill  passed  through 
its  last  stage  in  the  House  of  Commons  sufficiently 
showed  how  thoroughly  the  members  of  that  assembly 
were  wearied  of  the  discussion  of  Irish  questions.  Only 
60  voted  in  favour  of  the  bill,  while  those  who  voted 
against  it  were  25.  In  the  upper  House  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  moved  an  amendment  which  had  for  its  object 
to  reinstate  the  public-meeting  clauses  in  the  position  they 
had  originally  occupied  in  the  bill ;  but  he  did  so  merely  to 
give  himself  an  opportunity  of  criticising  the  conduct  of  the 
ministry  in  reference  to  these  clauses  ;  and  his  motion  led  to 
a  debate,  but  was  not  pressed  to  a  division.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  changes  which  had  been  made  in  the 
measures  of  the  government,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  truckled  to  O'Connell,  had  seriously  weakened 
them,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  speedy  return  to  power 
of  a  party  which  the  Reform  Bill  appeared  to  have  annihi- 
lated, but'which  now  began  again  to  be  full  of  hope.  The 
popularity  and  prestige  of  the  ministry  was  still  farther 
damaged  by  their  conduct  with  regard  to  the  Irish  tithe 
bill,  into  which  they  allowed  O'Connell  to  introduce  a  very 
important  change,  compelling  the  landlords  to  take  the 
tithe  at  once,  instead  of  holding  out  to  them  the  strong 
inducement  of  a  discount  of  40  per  cent,  if  they  did  so. 
Mr.  O'Connell's  proposal  was  recommended  by  many  con- 
siderations of  expediency.  It  would  give  immediate  relief 
to  the  tenant ;  it  would  prevent  the  discontent  that  would 
arise  if  one  tenant  paid  a  pound  while  another  with  an 
exactly  similar  holding  only  paid  twelve  shillings  ;  but  the 
chief  attraction  of  his  plan  was  that  it  would  enable  the 
House,  wearied  out  by  the  protraction  of  the  session,  to 
get  rid  of  the  bill  in  two  more  sittings  ;  for  it  was  known 
that  if  this  provision  were  adopted,  O'Connell  would  at 
once  withdraw  from  his  opposition  to  the  measure.  This 
last  inducement  was  irresistible.  Ministers  were  obliged 
to  yield,  against  their  own  judgment,  to  the  impatience  of 
their  supporters,  but  the  concession  made  to  a  man  who 
had  been  so  distinctly  denounced  in  the  king's  speech  very 
seriously  damaged  them ;  while  the  great  radical  party, 
much  stronger  in  the  country  than  in  the  House,  bitterly 
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complained  that  the  measures  which  they  expected  to  see 
follow  the  Reform  Bill,  and  which  they  regarded  as  essen- 
tial supplements  of  that  measure,  were  thrust  aside  to  make 
way  for  long  Irish  debates. 

Several  church  questions  of  great  importance  were 
brought  forward  this  session,  though  with  no  other  note- 
worthy result  than  that  of  freely  ventilating  them.  A 
motion  made  on  the  13th  of  March,  'to  relieve  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  the  established  church  from  their 
legislative  and  judicial  duties  in  the  House  of  Peers,'  was 
supported  by  58  votes  to  125.  The  question  of  the 
admission  of  dissenters  to  the  universities  gained  greater 
attention.  The  way  for  the  introduction  of  this  measure 
had  been  prepared  by  the  presentation  of  severa  1  petitions, 
most  notable  am oug  which  was  one  from  resident  members 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  signed  by  two  heads  of 
houses,  nine  professors,  amongst  whom  were  Airy,  Sedg- 
wick, Musgrave  (afterwards  archbishop  of  York),  eleven 
tutors  of  colleges,  and  forty-one  other  members  of  the 
senate.  This  petition  was  presented  in  the  'House  of 
Lords  by  Earl  Grey,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Spring  Rice,  both  of  whom  announced  that  the 
government  was  prepared  to  support  a  measure  for  giving 
effect  to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.  It  was  stated, 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed  the  pre- 
sentation of  these  petitions,  that  the  statutes  excluding 
dissenters  from  taking  degrees  had  been  forced  on  the 
universities  by  King  James  I.,  much  against  the  will  of 
many  who  held  high  academical  offices  at  the  period  when 
they  were  imposed.  It  was  therefore  suggested,  that  what 
had  been  enacted  by  royal  authority  might  be  repealed  by 
royal  authority.  Accordingly,  on  the  17th  of  April  Colonel 
Williams  moved  an  address  to  the  king,  '  requesting  his 
majesty  to  signify  his  pleasure  to  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  respectively,  that  these  bodies  no  longer 
act  under  the  edict  or  letters  of  James  I,  1616,  by  which 
he  would  have  all  who  take  any  degree  in  the  schools  to 
subscribe  to  the  three  articles  of  the  thirty-sixth  canon, 
with  the  exception  of  those  proceeding  to  degrees  in 
divinity ;  nor  to  require  the  declaration,  namely,  "  that  I 
am  bond  fide  a  member  of  the  church  of  England,"  nor  any 
other  subscription  of  like  effect  or  import.'     As,  however, 
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it  seemed  doubtful  whether  the  crown  possessed  the  power 
which  had  been  exercised  in  this  instance,  and  as  an 
address  to  the  crown  must  be  made  on  the  assumption 
that  it  had  that  authority,  it  was  thought  better  to  pro- 
ceed by  a  bill,  which  was  accordingly  introduced  into  the 
lower  House  by  Mr.  Wood,  one  "■*  the  members  for  South 
Lancashire.  The  measure  was  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  somewhat  coldly  and  hesitatingly  by  Mr. 
Stanley,  now  out  of  office  and  taking  a  very  independent 
course.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  strenuously  resisted  by 
all  the  members  for  the  universities,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  the  conservative  party  generally.  To  counterbalance 
the  effect  of  the  petition  which  had  made  so  strong  an 
impression  in  favour  of  the  bill,  a  more  numerously  signed 
petition  of  resident  members  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bi-idge  deprecating  the  proposed  innovation  was  presented. 
The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  notwithstanding 
all  opposition,  by  164  votes  to  75.  The  conclusion  of  this 
debate  took  place  in  the  midst  of  laughter,  shouting, 
coughing,  cock-crowing,  and  most  disreputable  uproar; 
the  speaker  strenuously,  but  vainly  striving  to  maintain 
order.  The  bill  was  rejected  in  the  upper  House ;  there 
being  85  votes  in  favour  of  it,  and  187  against  it. 

Another  ecclesiastical  question  submitted  to  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  that  of  church  rates.  This 
impost  had  for  some  time  past  been  a  subject  of  growing 
discontent  not  only  to  dissenters,  but  also  to  many  church- 
men. Hitherto  the  opposition  to  it  had  taken  the  shape  of 
an  objection  to  the  amount  or  the  disposal  of  the  rate 
rather  than  to  the  rate  itself.  The  various  items  of 
expense  were  scanned  with  a  very  jealous  eye,  the  meet- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  levying  the  rate  were  held  in  the 
churches,  and  the  sacred  edifices  were  often  profaned  by 
scenes  of  a  very  painful  character ;  violent  and  acrimonious 
contests  arose  when,  as  was  often  the  case,  a  poll  was 
demanded.  But  now  the  dissenters  began  to  think  of 
getting  rid  of  the  impost  entirely;  and  when  every  other 
privilege  and  advantage  which  the  church  claimed  was 
being  called  in  question,  it  was  not  likely  that  this  would 
escape  notice.  It  was  felt  that  the  question  of  tithes  stood 
on  a  very  different  footing  from  that  of  church  rates ;  the 
former  being  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  clergy,  the 
VOL.  I,  x 
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latter  to  that  of  the  fabrics  in  which  they  ministered,  and 
of  the  services  there  performed ;  the  former  being  in  the 
nature  of  a  rent  charge,  and  partaking  of  the  sacredness 
■which  attached  to  landed  property,  while  the  latter  was  a 
tax  which,  it  was   argued,    the  legislature  had  as  much 
right  to  abolish  as  any  other  tax.     The  dissenters  com- 
plained that  it  was  a  payment  applied  to  the  support  of 
services  which  they  conscientiously  disapproved,  while  they 
contributed  to  support  their  own  places  of  worship.     To 
these  reasons  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  church  rate 
it  was  replied,  that  if  it  were  admitted,  for  the  sake  _  of 
argument,  that  the  rate  was  a  tax,  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  it  had  been  longer  in  existence  than  any  other  tax 
whatever  ;  that  the  ratepayer  bought  his  property  with  the 
full   knowledge  that  it  was  subject  to  the  impost,   and 
had  paid  for  it  accordingly,  therefore  it  did  not  belong 
to    him,   but  to  the  church;    and  it  was  not  right  that 
he   should  be  allowed  to  retain  it.     To  the  plea  of  con- 
science it  was  answered,  first,  that  conscience  could  not 
urge  a  man  to  keep  in  his  own  pocket  money  that  belonged 
to  the  church ;  and  next,  that  if  such  a  plea  should  be 
admitted,  it  would  be  fatal  to  all  taxation,  because  some 
portion  of  the  public  funds  are  applied  to  purposes  which 
the  tax-payer  disapproves.     Thus  Quakers  might  plead  a 
conscientious  objection  to  war,  dissenters  to  expenditure 
on  the  church,  Protestants  to  Maynooth  grants.     These 
arguments,  however,  failed  to  convince  the  opponents  of 
the  rates,  and  the  agitation  against  them  was  carried  on 
with  greater  violence  than  ever.     To  put  an  end  to  the 
church-rate  contests  which  annually  raged  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  producing  an  immense  amount  of  contention  and 
ill-will,  Mr.  Divett,  member  for  Exeter,  and  a  churchman, 
moved,  on  the  8th  of  March,  '  that  it  is  just  and  expedient 
that  effectual  measures  should  be  taken  for  the  abolition  of 
the  compulsory  payment  of  church  rates  in  England  and 
Wales.'     Lord  Althorp  announced  that  he  intended  to  deal 
With,  the  question  not  by  resolution,  but  by  a  plan  embodied 
in  a  substantive  motion;  and  at  his  request  Mr.  Divett 
withdrew  his  resolution,    and  on  the  21st  of  April  Lord 
Althorp   moved,   '  That   after   a  fixed  time  church  rates 
should  cease  and  determine,  and  that  in  lieu  thereof  a  sum 
not  exceeding  250,000Z.  should  be  granted  from  the  land 
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tax,  to  be  applied  to  the  expenses  of  the  fabrics  of  the 
churches  and  chapels  in  such  a  manner  as  Parliament 
should  direct.'  In  bringing  forward  this  resolution,  Lord 
Althorp  said,  '  It  is  not  intended  that  the  annual  grant 
should  be  spent  in  aid  of  all  the  purposes  to  which  church 
rates  are  now  applied ;  but  that  it  should  be  paid  into  the 
hands  of  the  church  commissioners,  which  are  at  present 
a  temporary,  but  whom  it  would  be  found  necessary  to 
make  a  permanent  body,  to  be  applied  as  the  repairs  of  the 
fabric  should  require.  It  will  be  found  from  the  returns 
that  the  sum  hitherto  applied  is  not  quite  250,000Z.  But 
then  it  should  be  recollected  that  in  many  instances  the 
church  rates  have  been  mortgaged.  These  mortgages  will 
form  the  first  lien  on  this  250,000Z. ;  but  I  do  not  think  it 
will  require  much  to  satisfy  these  claims,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  funds  I  propose  to  cover  the  expenses  will 
prove  amply  sufficient.  As  the  law  now  exists,  the  rector 
or  lay  impropriator  is  bound  to  repair  the  chancel.  It  is 
my  intention  to  relieve  them  from  this  charge,  and  in  lieu 
of  it  to  impose  on  them  the  charge  of  finding  the  neces- 
saries for  divine  service.  Thus  the  grant  will  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  of  the  church,  of  the  chancel, 
and  for  the  expenses  of  the  churchyard.  The  persons  who 
hold  the  pews  will  be  bound  to  keep  them  in  repair.  In 
my  plan  there  is  no  provision  for  organs  or  bells,  or  other 
tinners  that  mi°\ht  be  considered  as  church  luxuries.     If 
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these  things  are  thought  necessary,  they  must  be  supplied 
by  voluntary  contributions.  According  to  the  system 
which  I  propose,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  some  fresh 
check  on  the  expenditure.  The  vestry  is  a  very  inefficient 
check.  The  first  check  under  my  plan  will  be  the  limited 
amount  of  the  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  commissioners, 
which  they  cannot  exceed.  In  addition  to  this,  when  the 
churchwardens  and  the  clergyman  think  that  repair-3  are 
necessary,  they  will  in  the  first  place  have  to  call  in  the 
surveyor  of  the  county,  to  examine  and  declare  whether 
these  repairs  are  in  fact  demanded  by  the  state  of  the 
fabric  or  no.  The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  although 
250,000£.  is  to  be  taken  from  the  land  tax,  and  church 
rates  are  to  be  done  away  with  altogether,  the  people  of 
England  would  be  relieved  from  a  very  heavy  tax.' 

The  fate  of  this  carefully  meditated  and  nicely-balanced 
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project  was  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated.     It  was 
expected  and  intended  by  its  authors  to  please  everybody. 
It  pleased  nobody.     The  object  of  the  dissenters  was  not 
to  transfer  the  maintenance  of  the  churches  from  the  rates 
to  the  land  tax,  nor  was  it  to  obtain  a  better  system  of 
checks  on  the  expenditure  of  the  money.    What  they  wanted 
was,  to  be  released  from  all  contribution,  direct  or  indirect, 
towards  the  support  of  the  churches.     The  transfer  of  that 
support  to  the  general  taxation  of  the  country  would  de- 
prive them  of  the  control  over  the  expenditure  which  they 
now  possessed,  as  well  as  of  the  means  of  agitation  which 
the  present  state  of  things  afforded  them.     The  stories  of 
the  seizure  of  the  poor  man's  bed  or  his  Bible,  which  circu- 
lated through  the  kingdom  with  immense  effect,  would  no 
longer  be  available  ;  and  the  rate  would  be  perpetuated  in 
another  form.     But  if  the  dissenters  were  hostile  to  the 
proposed  measure,  the  clergy  and  the  zealous  churchmen 
generally  were  not  less  opposed  to  it.    Had  they  been  wise, 
they  would  readily  have  paid  the  price  which  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  demanded  of  them,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
an  agitation  which  did  greater  damage  to  the  church  than 
the  whole  value  of  the  rate  could  compensate.     Instead, 
however,  of  closing  with  the  offer,  and  giving  the  ministry 
that  support  which  policy  dictated,  the  champions  of  the 
church  found   fault   with  the  smallness  of  the  proposed 
grant,  and  objected  to  any  part  of  the  expense  of  carrying 
on  the  service  being  thrown  on  the  congregations.     Some 
of  those  who  held  this  language  were  undoubtedly  actuated 
by  a  sincere  zeal  for  the  church ;  but  many  of  them  were 
chiefly  anxious  to  embarrass  the  ministry,  and  would  have 
gratefully  and  warmly  received  the  same  measure,  if  their 
own  party  had  been   in   office   and   brought   it  forward. 
However,    the  government  carried    the   resolution   by  a 
majority  of  256  to  140,  and  probably  might  have  passed  a 
bill  founded  on  it ;  but  the  unfavourable  reception  it  en- 
countered from  those  whom  it  was  intended  to  conciliate 
so  disgusted  the  government,  that  they  determined  not  to 
carry  the  matter  any  farther. 

To  the  other  abortive  attempts  at  ecclesiastical  legislation 
made  during  this  session,  are  to  be  added  a  tithe  commu- 
tation bill  and  a  dissenters'  marriage  bill  introduced  by 
Lord  J.  Russell.     His  plan  was,  to  have  the  banns  asked  in 
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church  as  before,  but  to  require  the  clergyman,  on  payment 
of  a  fee  of  half-a-crown,  to  give  the  parties  a  certificate  of 
the  asking,  which  certificate  would  be  a  sufficient  authority 
to  a  dissenting  minister  to  celebrate  the  marriage  in  any 
dissenting  place  of  worship  liceused  for  the  purpose  by  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  on  the  application  of  twenty  resident 
householders.  The  dissenters  were  too  conscious  of  their 
own  power,  and  too  much  elated  by  their  previous  successes, 
to  accept  this  boon  when  they  hoped  soon  to  be  able  to 
dictate  their  own  terms.  They  therefore  rejected  a  con- 
cession which  a  short  time  before  they  would  have  accepted 
with  gratitude ;  and  the  government  again  yielded  to  an 
opposition  which  they  might  have  overcome. 

After  reading  this  long  list  of  legislative  failures,  to 
which  we  shall  yet  have  to  make  some  additions,  the  reader 
may  be  impatient  to  ask — were  they  counterbalanced  by 
any  legislative  successes?  To  this  question  it  may  be 
answered,  that  if  Parliament  had  done  no  other  work 
during  this  session,  it  might  still  have  pointed  with  pride 
to  the  fact  of  its  having  passed  the  new  poor-law.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  agricultural  distress  that  prevailed  ; 
to  the  miserable  condition  to  which  the  agricultural  labourer 
was  reduced ;  to  the  riotings,  machine-breakings,  and  rick- 
burnings  to  which  their  misery  had  instigated  them.  It 
was  now  becoming  daily  more  evident,  that  the  root  of  all 
this  misery  and  crime  lay  in  the  maladministration  of  the 
poor-laws.  The  evil  was  an  old  one,  but  it  was  now  rapidly 
approaching  a  climax.  A  sort  of  fatality  seems  to  have 
attended  all  our  legislation  on  this  subject.  Every  measure 
that  had  been  adopted  had  only  served  to  introduce  new 
mischiefs  and  to  aggravate  those  it  was  intended  to  cure. 
The  statute  of  Elizabeth,  designed  to  make  the  indolent 
industrious,  and  to  check  vagrancy  and  mendicity,  and 
quite  capable,  under  proper  administration,  of  effecting 
these  objects,  had  in  its  actual  working  covered  the  land 
with  able-bodied  paupers  and  sturdy  mendicants.  The 
laws  against  bastardy  had  fostered  unchastity.  The  3  &  4 
William  and  Mary,  and  the  9  George  I.,  which  had  been 
passed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  extravagant  dispensation  of 
poor  rates,  produced  increased  extravagance,  and  frustrated 
every  attempt  at  a  more  economical  administration.  The 
various  laws  of  settlement,  originally  devised  to  protect 
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parishes  from  large  immigrations  of  paupers,  had  enabled 
wealthy  parishes  to  thrust  the  maintenance  of  their  super- 
abundant labour  on  small  and  poor  parishes.  Thus,  after 
three  centuries  of  bung'linor  and  inefficient  legislation  on  the 
subject,  the  work  had  to  be  begun  again,  and  Lord  Grey's 
government  boldly  grappled  with  the  gigantic  difficulty. 
Wisely  determining  to  base  their  legislation,  not  on  asser- 
tions and  theories,  but  on  a  careful  preliminary  inquiry 
carried  on  by  competent  investigators,  they  issued  a  com- 
mission, which  was  composed  of  Dr.  Blonrfield,  bishop  of 
London,  Dr.  Sumner,  bishop  of  Chester,  and  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  Mr.  Nassau 
Senior,  and  three  others.  They  were  especially  directed  to 
inquire  into  those  exceptional  cases  in  which  a  careful 
administration  of  the  law  had  produced  good  results,  as  well 
as  into  those  in  which  a  careless  and  wasteful  administra- 
tion had  brought  forth  its  natural  fruits.  The  inquiry  was 
chiefly  carried  on  by  assistant  commissioners,  of  whom  Mr. 
Edwin  Chadwick  was  the  most  active,  and  the  one  whose 
recommendations  were  chiefly  followed.  Their  inquiries 
revealed  a  multitude  of  abuses  and  stupidities  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  poor-laws  far  beyond  what  was  previously 
known  or  suspected.  Jobbery  reigned  supreme  almost 
everywhere.  Tradesmen  exacted  exorbitant  prices  from 
the  parish,  and  bribed  the  parish  officers  to  wink  at  their 
extortions.  In  many  instances  the  rates  were  used  to  influ- 
ence and  corrupt  the  electors  of  parliamentary  boroughs. 
The  attempts  which  in  some  cases  wrere  made  by  the  over- 
seers to  prevent  imposition  were  generally  overruled  by  the 
magistrates.  The  scale  of  relief  given  acted  as  an  induce- 
ment to  improvident  marriages.  In  many  instances  it  was 
found  that  the  able-bodied  paupers  received  higher  allow- 
ances than  the  infirm  and  disabled.  In  the  workhouse  the 
pauper  was  overfed  with  beef  and  mutton,  while  the  man 
who  earned  his  food  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  could  scarcely 
obtain  bread ;  and  the  pauper  often  received  in  relief  a 
larger  amount  than  the  industrious  and  independent  la- 
bourer wras  paid  in  wages.  When  relief  was  once  obtained, 
it  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  vested  interest,  to  be  continued 
through  life.  Often  pauper  parents  begat  pauper  children ; 
and  so  on  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  Relief  was 
given  in  the  most  careless  manner,  and  with  gross  partiahty. 
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In  Buckinghamshire  it  was  allowed  to  all  who  chose  to  ask 
for  it.  The  recipients  were  often  known  to  be  thieves  or 
prostitutes.  In  many  instances  the  allowance  was  extorted 
by  violence  and  threats.  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
machine-breakings  and  rick-burnings,  the  amount  had 
greatly  increased,  the  allowance  often  being,  in  fact,  a  bribe 
given  to  the  rioters  in  the  hope  of  propitiating  them.  In 
some  cases  at  least,  it  was  shown  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
outrages  committed.  Relief  was  insolently  demanded  for 
children  whose  fathers  were  receiving  hisdi  wasres,  or  wast- 
ing  their  earnings  in  drunkenness  and  disorderly  living. 
In  Sussex  labourers  refused  to  work ;  preferring  to  live  on 
the  parish  allowance. 

Such  an  administration  of  the  poor  laws  was  producing 
the  harvest  of  ruin,  degradation,  and  crime,  that  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  it,  and  in  great  abundance. 
Whole  parishes  had  been  pauperised,  parochial  relief  having 
been  substituted  in  them  for  wages.  Farmers  discharged 
their  labourers,  that  they  might  receive  them  again  partly 
paid  by  the  parish  ;  and  manufacturers  in  Durham  adopted 
the  same  plan,  thus  throwing  the  burden  of  paying  the 
wages  of  their  workpeople  on  the  shopkeepers  and  other 
ratepayers.  This  system  was  demoralising  all  classes  of 
labourers  ;  destroying  veracity,  industry,  frugality,  and  all 
the  domestic  virtues,  and  fostering  vice,  profligacy,  and 
drunkenness.  It  led  men  to  dissipate  their  earnings,  that 
they  might  entitle  themselves  to  become  recipients  of  paro- 
chial relief.  Much  of  the  money  given  in  relief  was  carried 
at  once  to  the  beer  or  gin  shop,  and  spent  there.  Early  and 
improvident  marriages  were  contracted.  Men  went  from 
the  church  to  the  overseer's  office  to  ask  for  a  loaf  of  bread 
or  a  bed  to  sleep  on.  Under  the  baneful  influence  of  this 
system,  the  rates  were  steadily  increasing,  labourers  were 
becoming  paupers,  farmers  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
labourers,  capitals  were  being  eaten  up ;  and  it  was  evident 
that,  unless  some  stop  was  put  to  it,  the  end  must  be 
universal  pauperism,  degradation,  and  starvation.  The* 
existing  law  afforded  no  means  of  checking  the  progress  of 
the  mischief.  The  efforts  of  the  parish  officers  were  coun- 
teracted by  the  magistrates,  even  in  places  where  the  relief 
was  administered  with  the  greatest  care  it  was  often  found 
impossible  to  control  the  demand  for  it;  and  in  some  a 
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decrease  in  the  population  was  attended  by  an  increasing 
expenditure  in  parish  allowances. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  labouring  classes  of 
England  were  thus  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  without 
resistance.  No,  the  great  mass  of  them  were  still  earnestly 
struggling  to  maintain  their  honest  independence.  To 
most  of  them  the  name  of  pauper,  in  spite  of  the  advantages 
it  carried  with  it,  was  a  brand  of  shame  and  degradation 
The  independent  labourer  was  still  distinguished  from  the 
pauper,  if  not  by  higher  remuneration,  at  least  by  greater 
sobriety  and  self-respect,  by  more  decency  in  his  clothing, 
more  civility  in  his  manners,  by  the  greater  cleanliness  of 
his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  house.  The  man  who  worked 
early  and  returned  from  his  work  late  for  a  pittance  which 
the  operation  of  the  poor-laws  was  continually  diminishing, 
could  still  proudly  exclaim,  '  Thank  God,  I  am  not  a  pauper ; 
thank  God,  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  family  ever  received 
parish  relief.'  But  poverty  and  misery  compelled  many  to 
relinquish  this  boast,  and  drew  them  into  the  whirlpool 
of  pauperism. 

It  was,  of  course,  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  not  only 
to  discover  the  evils  of  the  system,  but  also  to  recommend 
a  remedy  for  them.  Some  high  authorities  on  the  subject, 
among  whom  we  may  mention  the  names  of  Lord  Brougham, 
Mr.  Senior,  and  Miss  Martineau,  had  been  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  the  state  of 
things  which  the  poor-laws  and  their  maladministration 
had  produced  was  to  be  found  in  their  entire  abolition. 
This  opinion,  however,  after  due  consideration,  was  rejected 
by  the  commissioners,  who  represented  that  it  was  desirable 
that  provision  should  still  be  made  for  the  relief  of  the 
infirm,  aged,  and  those  who,  though  willing  to  work,  could 
not  obtain  employment ;  but  that  such  alterations  should 
be  made  in  the  law  as  would  put  a  stop  to  the  existing 
abuses  and  maladministration. 

The  changes  which  they  resolved  to  recommend  were 
first  suggested  by  Mr.  Chadwick ;  and  we  cannot  better 
describe  them  than  by  borrowing  the  recommendations 
which  he  made  to  the  commissioners. 

'1.  That  the  existing  system  of  poor-laws  in  England 
is  destructive  to  the  industry,  forethought,  and  honesty  of 
the  labourers,  to  the  wealth  and  morality  of  the  employers 
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of  labour  and  of  the  owners  of  property,  and  to  the  mutual 
good-will  and  happiness  of  all.  That  it  collects  and  chains 
down  the  labourers  in  masses  without  any  reference  to  the 
demand  for  their  labour ;  that  while  it  increases  their  num- 
bers, it  impairs  the  means  by  which  the  fund  for  their  sub- 
sistence is  to  be  reproduced,  and  impairs  the  motives  for 
using  those  means  which  it  suffers  to  exist ;  and  that  every 
year  and  every  day  these  evils  are  becoming  more  over- 
whelming in  magnitude  and  less  susceptible  of  cure. 

'  2.  That  of  those  evils,  that  which  consists  merely  in 
the  amount  of  the  rates, — an  evil  great  when  considered 
by  itself,  but  trifling  when  compared  with  the  moral  effects 
which  I  am  deploring, — might  be  much  diminished  by  the 
combination  of  workhouses,  and  by  substituting  a  rigid 
administration  and  contract  management  for  the  existing 
scenes  of  neglect,  extravagance,  jobbing,  and  fraud. 

'  3.  That  by  an  alteration,  or  even  —  according  to  the 
suggestion  of  many  witnesses — an  abolition  of  the  law  of 
settlements,  a  great  part,  or,  according  to  the  latter  sug- 
gestion, the  whole  of  the  enormous  sums  now  spent  in 
litigation  and  removals  might  be  saved,  the  labourers  might 
be  distributed  according  to  the  demand  for  labour,  the 
immigration  from  Ireland  of  labourers  of  inferior  habits  be 
checked,  and  the  oppression  and  cruelty  to  which  the  un- 
married, and  those  who  have  acquired  any  property,  are 
now  subjected,  might,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  altera- 
tion, be  diminished,  or  utterly  put  an  end  to. 

'  4.  That  if  no  relief  were  allowed  to  be  given  to  the 
able-bodied  or  to  their  families,  except  in  return  for  ade- 
quate labour,  or  in  a  well-regulated  workhouse,  the  worst  of 
the  existing  sources  of  evil — the  allowance  system — would 
immediately  disappear ;  a  broad  line  would  be  drawn  be« 
tween  the  independent  labourers  and  the  paupers ;  the 
number  of  paupers  would  be  immediately  diminished,  in 
consequence  of  the  reluctance  to  accept  relief  on  such 
terms,  and  would  be  still  farther  diminished  in  consequence 
of  the  inci'eased  fund  for  the  payment  of  wages  occasioned 
by  the  diminution  of  rates  ;  and  would  ultimately,  instead 
of  forming  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  our  whole 
population,  become  a  small  well-defined  part  of  it,  capable 
of  being  provided  for  at  an  expense  less  than  one-half  of 
the  present  poor  rates. 
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'  5.  That  the  proposed  changes  would  tend  powerfully 
to  promote  providence  and  forethought,  not  only  in  the 
daily  concerns  of  life,  but  in  the  most  important  of  all 
points — marriage . 

'  And  lastly,  That  it  is  essential  to  every  one  of  these 
improvements  that  the  administration  of  the  poor-laws 
should  be  intrusted,  as  to  their  general  superintendence, 
to  one  central  authority,  with  extensive  powers ;  and  as  to 
their  details,  to  paid  officers,  acting  under  the  consciousness 
of  constant  superintendence  and  strict  responsibility.' 

Such  were  the  views  and  recommendations  on  which  the 
new  poor-law  bill  was  based.  Mr.  Chadwick's  ideas  were 
as  nearly  carried  out  in  this  measure  as  their  novelty  and 
boldness  would  admit,  with  the  addition  of  bastardy  clauses, 
intended  to  check  the  unlimited  increase  of  pauper  popu- 
lation, which  the  old  poor-law  had  so  fatally  encouraged. 
The  best  thing  the  Parliament  could  do  with  it  evidently 
was  to  examine  it  as  carefully,  and  pass  it  through  as 
speedily  as  possible,  without  much  change  in  its  details. 
This  accordingly  was  what  Parliament  did.  Great  com- 
plaints were  made  of  one  part  of  the  bill,  which,  while 
stopping  all  out-door  relief,  provided  that  the  goods  and 
furniture  of  the  person  admitted  into  a  workhouse  should 
be  sold,  and  that  not  only  in  cases  where  the  pauperism  was 
likely  to  be  permanent,  but  where  there  was  reason  to  hope 
that  it  would  probably  only  be  transient,  as  when  it  was 
caused  by  depression  of  trade,  or  other  accidental  circum- 
stances ;  and  it  was  indignantly  asked,  When  a  man  is  thus 
situated,  will  you  make  him  sell  his  loom,  or  his  tools,  or 
his  bed :  so  that  when  he  comes  out  of  the  workhouse  again 
he  will  be  destitute,  helpless,  and  without  the  means  of 
carrying  on  his  trade,  or  providing  the  most  necessary 
articles  for  his  family?  But  the  answer  given  to  this 
question  was,  that  though  no  doubt  there  were  instances  in 
which  an  honest  and  industrious  workman  might,  without 
any  fault  of  his  own,  be  reduced  to  such  poverty,  yet  men 
were  generally  brought  to  this  condition  by  improvi- 
dent marriages,  reckless  expenditure,  or  neglect  to  make 
provision  against  a  rainy  day;  and  that  therefore  it  was 
necessary,  in  justice  to  the  honest  and  hard-working  rate- 
payer, that  the  property  of  the  rate-receiver  should  be 
made  available  to  the  last  penny  before  he  was  allowed  to 
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become  a  burden  on  the  community  ;  and  that  tbus  the 
working  classes  should  be  practically  taught  the  bitter  but 
salutary  lesson  of  self-help — the  lesson  of  reliance  on  their 
own  industry,  frugality,  temperance,  and  providence,  rather 
than  on  the  public  purse. 

Another  part  of  the  scheme  which  caused  great  dissatis- 
faction, and  gave  rise  to  loud  complaints,  was  that  which 
required  the  separation  of  wives  from  their  husbands,  and 
children  from  their  parents,  while  they  were  in  the  work- 
house. Endless  was  the  sentimental  declamation  that  was 
poured  forth  on  this  subject  by  those  who  constituted  them- 
selves the  defenders  of  the  pauper.  But  nothing  could  be 
more  reasonable  than  that  the  man  who  was  obtaining  his 
daily  bread,  not  by  the  sweat  of  his  own  brow,  but  by 
the  labour  of  others — who  consumed  without  producing — 
should,  at  least  during  the  period  of  his  voluntary  depend- 
ence, be  prevented  from  loading  his  supporters  with  fresh 
burdens,  and  produce  a  generation  of  paupers,  to  press 
with  additional  weight  on  the  overburdened  industry  of 
the  country.  Besides,  decency,  propriety,  and  economy,  all 
rendered  these  arrangements  necessary ;  and  had  Mr.  Chad- 
wick's  ideas  been  fully  earned  out,  the  classification  would 
have  been  much  more  perfect.  His  motto  was,  '  Aggrega- 
tion in  order  to  segregation  ; '  in  other  words,  large  unions, 
in  order  that  every  distinct  class  of  paupers  might  come 
under  a  separate  and  appropriate  management.  But  what- 
ever might  be  the  hardships  of  the  separations  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  the  pauper  could  at  any  time  put  an  end  to 
them,  by  ceasing  to  be  a  pauper  and  withdrawing  from  the 
workhouse,  which  he  was  always  at  liberty  to  do,  by  giving 
twenty-four  hours'  notice.  The  provision,  however,  to  which 
so  much  objection  was  made,  applied  only  to  the  able-bodied 
labourer,  and  not  to  the  infirm  and  aged. 

The  transfer  of  the  control  hitherto  exercised  by  magis- 
trates to  elected  guardians  acting  under  the  authority  of 
a  central  body,  was  naturally  opposed ;  as  was  also  the 
removal  of  that  great  fetter  on  the  freedom  of  labour — the 
law  of  settlement.  But  the  chief  resistance  was  to  what 
were  called  the  bastardy  clauses,  which  threw  the  support 
of  an  illegitimate  child  on  the  mother  instead  of  on  the 
putative  father.  Those  clauses  were,  with  the  consent  of 
the  ministry,  so  far  modified  as  to  allow  the  father  to  be 
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made  subject  to  a  claim  from  the  guardians  of  the  poor  for 
expenses  incurred  in  the  delivery  of  the  child,  together  with 
such  weekly  sum  as  the  support  of  the  child  would  cost  the 
mother,  provided  that  her  testimony  was  supported  by  other 
evidence.  A  clause  of  the  bill,  rendering  the  child's  parents 
and  grandparents  liable  to  support  an  illegitimate  child, 
was  withdrawn;  but  it  afforded  Mr.  Cobbett  an  opportunity, 
of  wlrch  he  availed  himself,  of  venting  his  spleen  against 
the  king's  family  and  pensioners  in  general,  by  moving  that 
the  same  principle  should  be  applied  to  paupers  on  the 
pension-list;  a  proposition  which  was  supported  by  the 
votes  of  sixteen  members  in  addition  to  that  of  its  proposer. 
Clauses  were  added  excluding  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion to  be  appointed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
from  having  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  limiting 
its  operation  to  five  years ;  so  that  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period  Parliament  might  have  an  opportunity  of  revising 
its  work,  in  the  light  of  the  experience  gained  during  the 
interval.  An  attempt,  made  by  Sir  J.  Whalley,  to  throw 
out  the  measure  on  the  second  reading,  was  defeated  by 
319  votes  against  20;  and  it  passed  its  last  stage  by  a 
majority  of  187  to  52. 

When  it  reached  the  House  of  Lords  the  second  reading 
was  proposed  in  a  speech  of  great  ability  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, in  which  the  various  provisions  of  the  bill  and  their 
advantages  were  lucidly  exhibited.  Lord  Winford  indeed 
opposed  the  motion ;  but  the  Duke  of  "Wellington  not  only 
gave  the  measure  his  powerful  assistance,  but  generously 
declared  that  it  was  the  best  bill  ever  devised;  and  as  soma 
of  his  party  had  complained  of  the  lateness  of  the  period  of 
the  session  at  which  it  was  introduced  into  that  House,  ho 
said  that  there  was  plenty  of  time  during  the  present  session 
to  carry  it  regularly  through  all  its  stages.  He  warmly 
recommended  that  part  of  the  bill  which  provided  for  a 
central  board  to  control  and  give  uniformity  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  poor-law  throughout  the  countiy.  At  the 
same  time,  he  referred  to  one  or  two  provisions  of  the  bill, 
which  he  hoped  might  be  amended.  Notwithstanding  this 
hearty  approval  of  the  measure  by  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition in  the  upper  House,  it  was  strongly  resisted  by  a 
small  section  of  the  peers ;  but  the  second  reading  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  76  to  13. 
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As  we  have  already  seen,  the  bastardy  clauses  of  the  bill 
had  been  altered  in  the  Commons  to  meet  in  some  degree 
the  objections  that  had  been  made  to  them.  This  conces- 
sion, however,  was  far  from  satisfying  the  party  that 
opposed  their  enactment ;  a  strong  agitation  had  been 
raised  against  them  out  of  doors,  and  the  Times  newspaper, 
which  had  all  along  shown  itself  hostile  to  the  measure, 
exerted  the  whole  power  it  possessed  over  public  opinion 
against  this  feature  of  it.  The  bitterness  of  its  opposition 
had  been  much  increased  by  an  accidental  circumstance. 
The  lord  chancellor,  while  sitting  in  his  court,  wrote  a 
note  to  Lord  Althorp,  suggesting  that  they  should  set  the 
Times  at  defiance,  and  expressing  in  no  measured  terms  his 
opinion  of  one  of  its  editors.  This  note  he  afterwards  tore 
up  without  sending  it.  The  pieces  were  carefully  picked 
out  of  the  waste-paper  basket,  pasted  together,  sent  to  the 
editor  of  the  Times,  and  printed  in  his  newspaper ;  where- 
upon Lord  Brougham,  being  unable  to  discover  the  culprit, 
dismissed  all  the  officers  of  the  court.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  the  opposition  to  the  bastardy  clauses  was  led  by  the 
bishop  of  Exeter,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  one  of 
the  ablest  debaters  in  the  House,  and  a  man  who  exercised 
a  greater  influence  in  the  country  than  all  the  rest  of  his 
episcopal  brethren.  He  eloquently  dwelt  on  the  wrong 
done  to  the  woman  by  throwing  on  her  the  whole  burden 
of  supporting  the  child,  and  he  adduced  many  facts  tending 
to  show  that  female  incontinency  might  be  checked  without 
resorting  to  such  injustice.  He  was  ably  answered  by  a 
brother  prelate,  the  bishop  of  London,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  active  of  the  commissioners,  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  reasons  which  had  led  to  the  adoption  of  these  clauses. 
Lord  Radnor  stated  that  his  experience  as  a  magistrate  had 
taught  him  that  the  law  of  bastardy  as  then  administered 
produced  a  mass  of  perjury  that  it  was  truly  frightful  to 
contemplate.  Lord  Brougham  stated  that  the  object  of  this 
part  of  the  bill  was  not  to  make  women  chaste  and  men 
continent,  but  that  if  it  had  been  constructed  with  that 
view,  it  could  not  have  been  more  effectual.  The  law  as  it 
then  stood  was  contrary  to  common  sense,  and  fostered  a 
crime  only  second  to  murder — the  detestable  crime  of  wilful 
and  corrupt  perjury.  The  division  was  a  close  one,  the 
bishop  of  Exeter's  amendment  being  supported  by  34  votes 
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to  38.  But  when  he  renewed  his  attempt  in  another  shape, 
the  numbers  on  both  sides  were  higher,  71  supporting  the 
view  of  the  bishop,  and  82  voting  with  the  government. 
Some  changes  of  no  great  importance  were  made  in  the  bill 
by  the  peers,  which  were  all  agreed  to  by  the  Commons, 
with  the  single  exception  of  a  provision  relating  to  the 
admission  of  dissenting  ministers  into  the  workhouses  :  and 
thus  this  great  and  beneficial  measure  became  the  law  of 
the  land.  Mr.  Chadwick,  the  real  author  of  the  measure, 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  commissioners,  and  ably  and 
diligently  superintended  its  application.  The  bill  did  not 
receive  the  royal  assent  till  the  14th  of  August,  but  no  time 
was  lost  in  bringing  it  into  operation.  This  consequently 
took  place  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  there  is  employment 
for  all  in  the  agricultural  districts ;  and  thus  this  great 
change  was  much  less  felt  than  it  would  have  been  if  made 
at  a  different  season.  The  hopes  of  its  authors  were  more 
than  fulfilled,  and  the  predictions  of  its  opponents  signally 
falsified.  The  introduction  of  the  new  act  was  speedily 
followed  by  diminished  rates,  higher  wages,  employment 
for  all  who  sought  it,  a  cessation  of  riots,  rick-burnings, 
and  machine-breakings,  a  great  improvement  in  the  habits 
and  character  of  the  working  classes,  and  a  marked  and 
surprising  diminution  of  the  number  of  illegitimate  births. 
The  Bashaws,  as  the  commissioners  were  called  by  their 
more  intemperate  opponents,  used  the  great  discretionary 
powers  confided  to  them  with  prudence  and  moderation. 
The  persons  elected  for  guardians  of  the  poor  were  for  the 
most  part  persons  of  high  respectability,  and  discharged 
the  duties  imposed  on  them  by  the  act  with  zeal  and  fidelity. 
An  abundant  harvest  helped  to  mitigate  the  hardships  in- 
separable  from  so  great  and  sudden  an  alteration.  There 
was  indeed  a  small  remnant  of  inveterately  demoralised 
paupers  who  would  rather  eat  the  bread  of  idleness  than 
obtain  their  food  bv  the  labour  of  their  own  hands  and  the 
sweat  of  their  own  brow.  These  raised  a  loud  outcry 
against  the  bastilles,  as  the  new  workhouses  were  termed 
by  the  opponents  of  the  act,  and  they  received  encourage- 
ment from  some  who  should  have  known  better.  But  they 
gradual!  v  and  slowlv  fell  into  the  ranks  of  industrious 
labourers,  or  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  terms  which 
the  law  properly  imposed  upon  them   as  a  condition  of 
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receiving  the  public  money.  Never  perhaps  was  so  great 
a  transformation  wrought  in  the  habits  of  the  working 
classes  so  effectually  or  with  so  little  disturbance. 

The  truth  of  these  assertions  will  be  best  exhibited  by 
pointing  out  a  few  of  the  results  actually  achieved  by  it ; 
and  this  we  will  do,  though  of  course  in  doing  it  we  must 
anticipate  a  little.  In  the  four  unions  of  Milton,  Blean, 
Bridge,  and  River,  containing  altogether  a  population  of 
41,409,  there  were  954  able-bodied  paupers  at  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  the  unions;  but  in  June  1836  there  were 
only  five.  All  the  rest  were  employed  within  the  unions, 
with  the  exception  of  about  two  dozen,  all  of  bad  character, 
who  had  either  gone  to  seek  work  elsewhere  or  joined  the 
British  legion  in  Spain.  In  the  county  of  Sussex,  which 
before  the  passing  of  the  act  had  been  one  of  the  most 
deeply  pauperised  in  the  kingdom,  there  were  at  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  unions  6,160  able-bodied  paupers. 
In  less  than  two  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  new 
poor-law  that  number  was  reduced  to  124.  In  1836  the 
act  was  in  operation  in  twenty- two  counties,  and  the  average 
reduction  in  the  rates  in  those  counties  was  43J  per  cent. 
It  had  been  predicted  by  the  commissioners  of  inquiry,  that 
the  application  of  the  principles  they  recommended  would 
restore  and  improve  industry,  create  and  confirm  habits  of 
frugality,  increase  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  wages  of 
the  labourer,  diminish  discontent,  and  improve  the  moral 
and  social  condition  of  the  working  classes.  In  less  than 
two  years  after  the  passing  of  the  act  these  predictions  had 
been  fulfilled. 

The  subject  of  '  agricultural  distress  '  was  still  kept  before 
the  legislature.  The  new  poor-law  was  the  measure  of  all 
others  best  calculated  to  relieve  it ;  but  the  country  gentle- 
men were  anxious  to  get  some  other  and  more  speedy 
remedy  for  it.  Hence  the  Marquis  of  Chandos,  who  had 
become  the  leader  and  spokesman  of  the  agricultural  party, 
moved,  '  that  in  the  remission  of  taxes  due  regard  be  paid 
to  the  necessity  of  relieving  agricultural  distress.'  Mr. 
Cobbett  too  proposed  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax ;  a  measure 
of  relief  which  the  farmers  were  continually  hoping  to 
obtain.  Mr.  Hume  introduced  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of 
the  corn-laws,  the  time  for  the  serious  and  dispassionate 
consideration  of  which  had  not  yet  arrived.     He  was,  how- 
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ever,  supported  in  a  very  able  speech  by  Mr.  Poulett 
Thompson,  who  then  filled  the  office  of  vice-president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  who  on  this  question  separated 
himself  from  his  colleagues.  These  motions,  however,  for 
the  present  produced  no  practical  result,  and.  the  agricul- 
tural interest  gained  little  or  nothing  by  them. 

At  the  unusually  early  period  of  the  14th  of  February, 
Lord  Alihorp  made  a  preparatory  statement  of  the  general 
features  of  his  intended  financial  operations  in  a  committee 
of  ways  and  means,  which  was,  on  the  whole,  very  satis- 
factory, and  showed  that  the  pledges  of  economy  and  re- 
trenchment which  the  Whig  party  had  given  to  the  country 
had  not  been  forgotten  or  neglected  by  the  Whig  ministry. 
In  the  course  of  the  three  years  during  winch  they  had 
held  office,  they  had  reduced  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
3,335,000Z. ;  and  yet  on  the  5th  of  January  1834  they  found 
themselves  able  to  deal  with  a  surplus  of  513,000/!.  By 
changing  the  duty  on  tea  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  by 
certain  operations  in  the  tea  market,  the  control  of  which 
had  at  the  last  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter 
been  transferred  from  the  company  to  the  government,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  hoped  to  have  at  his  disposal 
a  surplus  revenue  of  2,600,000/.  From  this  a  deduction 
of  800,000/.  must  be  made  to  meet  the  interest  of  the 
20,000,000/.  which  Parliament  had  granted  last  year  to  the 
West  India  proprietors.  But  there  would  still  remain  a 
clear  disposable  sui*plus  of  1,800,000/. 

Admitting  that  there  were  other  taxes  which,  in  his 
opinion,  it  was  more  desirable  to  remove,  Lord  Althorp 
announced  that  it  was  his  intention  to  repeal  the  tax  on 
houses,  on  account  of  its  great  unpopularity.  He  expected 
to  be  able  to  propose  the  repeal  of  some  other  taxes,  but 
he  was  not  able  to  specify  them  at  that  time ;  but  he  called 
on  those  who  were  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  house  tax 
to  give  him  their  support  in  his  resistance  of  other  reduc- 
tions of  taxation,  which  would  render  that  repeal  difficult, 
if  not  impossible.  The  measure  would  relieve  the  country 
of  burdens  to  the  amount  of  1,200,000/.  It  was  true  that 
it  would  not  remove  the  agricultural  distress  that  was  so 
much  complained  of ;  but  it  was  hoped  that  the  new  poor- 
lav/  and  tithe-commutation  bills,  x,  bich  government  intro- 
duced in  the  course  of  this  session,  would  greatly  alleviate 
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the  distress   that   prevailed   throughout   the   agricultural 
districts. 

Though  this  statement  was  made  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  session,  the  budget  itself,  which  it  anticipated  in  its 
chief  features,  was  not  brought  forward  till  the  25th  of 
July.  In  introducing  it,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
informed  the  House  that  the  receipts  for  the  year  ending 
July  5,  1834,  amounted  to  46,914,5862. ;  while  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  same  period  had  been  44,737,5562. ;  leaving  a 
surplus  of  income  over  expenditure  of  2,177,0302.  On  the 
strength  of  this  surplus,  he  proposed  to  make  the  following 
reductions  : 

House  tax            £1,200,000 

Customs               200,000 

Starch 75.000 

Stone  bottles  and  sweets          6^000 

Almanacs            ,  25,000 

Small  assessed  taxes     . ,         . ,         . ,         . .  75,030 

Total        ..         ,.         ..  £1,581,000 

A  farther  deduction  however  would  be  made  from  the 
surplus,  in  consequence  of  reductions  that  it  was  proposed 
to  make  in  the  Irish  excise  duties,  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  practice  of  illicit  distillation.  Lord  Althorp 
admitted  that  the  surplus  was  small ;  but  looking  to  the 
bistory  of  recent  times,  and  regarding  the  buoyancy  and 
elasticity  of  our  present  resources,  he  entertained  the  fullest 
confidence  that  no  danger  whatever  would  arise  from  rely- 
ing on  so  small  an  estimated  excess  of  revenue. 

Another  financial  operation  carried  out  in  the  course  of 
this  year  was  the  conversion  of  the  4  per  cent,  annuities 
granted  in  1826  into  3h  per  cent,  annuities  redeemable  on 
the  5th  of  January,  1840.  This  was  effected  by  the  help  of 
the  savings'-bank  funds.  The  number  of  those  who  declined 
to  accept  the  terms  proposed  by  the  government  was  much 
larger  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  they  had  to  be  paid  off 
in  full.  However,  the  proposed  redaction  was  carried  into 
effect  without  difficulty  on  the  10th  October  in  this  year. 

Some  other  attempts  at  legislation  made  during  this 
session,  though  abortive,  demand  a  passing  notice.  The 
bill  for  the  removal  of  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews, 
rejected  during  the  last  session  by  the  Peers,  was  again 
carried  in  the  lower  House,  and  once  more  rejected  by  the 
VOL.  i.  Y 
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Lords.  A  motion  for  altering  the  law  which  compelled 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  accepting  office  under 
the  crown  to  present  themselves  for  re-election,  deserved 
and  obtained  considerable  attention.  The  present  adminis- 
tration had  been  seriously  embarrassed  through  the 
rejection  of  the  attorney-general  by  his  constituents  when 
he  went  before  them  again,  in  consequence  of  his  acceptance 
of  office.  Lord  Althorp,  while  admitting  the  difficult  posi- 
tion in  which  the  law  sometimes  placed  the  government,  and 
particularly  the  embarrassment  which  the  rejection  of  the 
attorney-general  had  caused  them,  opposed  the  motion, 
which  was  accordingly  rejected.  On  the  15th  of  May,  Mr. 
Tennyson  asked  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  shorten  the 
duration  of  Parliament.  In  the  debate  which  arose  on  this 
motion,  annual,  biennial,  triennial,  quadrennial,  and  quin- 
quennial parliaments,  all  found  their  advocates :  and  one 
member — Mr.  James — suggested  the  retirement  of  a  third 
part  of  the  House  annually.  But  all  these  opinions  united 
were  not  numerous  enough  to  obtain  a  consideration  of  Mr. 
Tennyson's  bill,  or  overcome  the  natural  reluctance  of  the 
majority  to  appear  more  frequently  than  heretofore  on  the 
hustings.  The  same  fortune  attended  a  motion  made  by 
Colonel  Evans,  to  modify  or  repeal  those  clauses  of  the 
Reform  Act  which  made  the  payment  of  rates  and  taxes  by 
a  certain  day  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the  parliamentary 
franchise.  The  proposed  change  was  resisted  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  motion  lost.  A  bill  for  the  prevention  of 
bribery,  introduced  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  went  through  both 
Houses ;  but  the  Peers,  acting  on  the  recommendations  of 
a  select  committee,  to  which  it  had  been  referred,  intro- 
duced amendments  so  extensive  as  utterly  to  change  the 
character  of  the  measure.  As  these  amendments,  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  of  the  House,  could  not  be  considered 
without  making  the  bill  pass  again  through  committee,  and 
as  there  was  no  prospect  of  bringing  the  two  Houses  to  an 
agreement  with  respect  to  them,  Lord  J.  Russell  withdrew 
the  measure.  A  bill  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  free- 
men of  Warwick  who  had  been  guilty  of  gross  corruption, 
and  for  the  extension  of  the  right  of  voting  for  the  repre- 
sentative of  that  borough  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  was  carried  through  the  Commons,  but 
rejected,  after  some  discussion,  by  the  Peers,  on  the  motion 
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of  the  lord  chancellor.  A  similar  fate  befell  bills  of  a  like 
character  relating  to  Hertford,  Stafford,  Liverpool,  and 
Oarrickf  ergus ;  in  all  of  which  bribes  seem  to  have  been  very 
extensively  dispensed  among  the  freemen  ;  a  class  of  voters 
who  were  most  open  to  corrupt  influences,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  whose  franchises  under  the  Reform  Bill  the 
liberal  party  had  reluctantly  conceded,  and  had  frequent 
reason  to  regret.  The  House  of  Commons,  which  had  care- 
fully investigated  the  charges  brought  against  the  voters  of 
these  boroughs,  and  had  come  to  conclusions  in  reference  to 
them  which  were  diametrically  opposed  to  those  at  which  the 
Lords  had  arrived,  showed  their  disapproval  of  the  decision 
of  the  upper  House  by  resolving  that  the  writs  of  three  of 
the  inculpated  boroughs — Hertford,  Warwick,  and  Carrick- 
fergus — should  be  withholdenuntil  the20th  of  Pebruarynext. 
This  session  was  damaging  to  the  ministers.  The  vigour 
and  firmness  they  had  displayed  in  the  debates  on  the 
Reform  Bill  had  raised  expectations  which  had  not,  and 
perhaps  could  not,  be  realized.  A  general  feeling  prevailed, 
and  was  very  strongly  expressed  by  many  of  the  leading 
journals  which  had  hitherto  warmly  supported  them,  that 
in  many  respects,  and  especially  in  their  manner  of  dealing 
with  Irish  questions,  they  had  displayed  a  great  want  of 
capacity.  The  opposition  they  offered  to  the  measures 
which  a  large  number  of  their  supporters  deemed  necessary 
complements  to  the  Reform  Bill,  and  their  steady  dis- 
couragement of  all  proposals  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
suffrage,  the  introduction  of  the  ballot,  the  shortening  of 
the  duration  of  Parliaments,  caused  great  discontent.  It 
was  true  that  the  new  poor-law  which  they  had  carried 
through  was  a  most  valuable  measure,  and  one  which 
might  well  be  pleaded  as  a  set-off  against  more  serious 
errors  and  deficiencies  than  those  of  which  they  were 
accused.  But  it  was  not  one  of  those  measures  that  call 
forth  the  enthusiastic  admii-ation  of  a  people  ;  and  the 
benefits  it  conferred  on  all  classes  of  the  community,  and 
especially  in  the  agricultural  districts,  had  scarcely  begun 
to  be  felt,  while  the  hardships  and  sufferings  inseparable 
from  the  first  introduction  of  so  great  a  change  in  the 
habits  and  condition  of  the  woi*kino:-class  were  at  their 
height.  The  government  was  too  reforming  for  the  Tories, 
who  besides  could  neither  forget  nor  forgive  their  intrcv 
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duction  of  tile  Reform  Bill,  or  their  manner  of  carrying  it 
through.  It  was  too  conservative  for  many  of  its  own 
supporters,  who  blamed  its  deference  to  the  House  of 
Lords ;  were  disappointed  to  find  that  the  Reform  Bill  had 
not  been  followed  up  by  the  measures  which  had  been  held 
out  to  them  as  certain  to  result  from  it ;  and  saw  with 
great  dissatisfaction  the  government  steadily  adhering  to  a 
policy  of  finality.  The  immense  popularity  they  had  en- 
joyed at  the  time  of  their  accession  to  office  and  during  the 
whole  duration  of  the  reform  struggle,  had  given  way  to  a 
feeling,  not  so  much  of  hostility,  as  of  indifference  almost 
approaching  contempt.  The  losses  which  the  cabinet  had 
sustained  by  the  secession  of  many  of  its  members  had 
increased  this  indifference.  The  king  and  the  conserva- 
tives greatly  mistook  the  mind  of  the  country  when  they 
imagined  that  it  was  undergoing;  a  conservative  reaction. 
Ever  since  William  had  been  compelled  to  take  back  his 
Whig  ministers  after  calling  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he 
had  considered  that  one  of  his  most  important  preroga- 
tives had  been  invaded,  and  felt  deeply  and  personally 
humiliated  in  consequence ;  and  had  ever  since  been 
impatient  to  seize  the  first  favourable  opportunity  of 
getting  rid  of  the  advisers  that  had  been  forced  on  him  by 
the  will  of  the  nation. 

This  resolution  was  no  doubt  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
strong  disapproval  with  which  he  regarded  the  proposed 
appropriation  of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  church ;  and 
their  coquettings  with  O'Connell.  He  had  already  displayed 
these  feelings  in  an  altogether  unprecedented  manner.  On 
the  28th  of  May,  the  day  observed  as  the  anniversary  of 
his  birthday,  the  very  day  after  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
Ward's  motion  and  the  resignation  of  Lord  Stanley  and 
his  friends,  just  when  Earl  Grey  was  prevented  from 
resigning  by  Lord  Ebrington's  address — at  this  critical 
moment,  the  Irish  prelates,  with  the  Irish  primate  at 
their  head,  presented  an  address  to  the  king  at  the  birth- 
day levee,  signed  by  seventeen  Irish  prelates  and  some 
1400  of  the  Irish  clergy,  in  which  they  expressed  thei? 
attachment  to  the  doctrine  and  liturgy  of  the  church  to 
which  they  belonged,  promised  to  assist  in  reforming  real 
abuses,  but  deprecated  undefined  changes  in  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  church,  which  persons  widely  differing 
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among  themselves  were  understood  to  have  in  contempla- 
tion. Instead  of  giving  to  this  address,  according  to  the 
usual  practice,  a  written  answer  prepared  in  concert  with 
his  advisers,  the  king,  after  conversing  with  the  prelates 
who  had  presented  the  address,  made  this  reply  in  tones  of 
great  earnestness,  and  the  tears  running  down  his  cheeks : 
'  I  now  remember  you  have  a  right  to  require  of  me  to  be 
resolute  in  defence  of  the  church.  I  have  been,  by  the 
circumstances  of  my  life  and  by  conviction,  led  to  support 
toleration  to  the  utmost  extent  of  which  it  is  justly  capable ; 
but  toleration  must  not  be  suffered  to  go  into  licentious- 
ness ;  it  has  its  bounds,  which  it  is  my  duty  and  which  I  am 
resolved  to  maintain.  I  am,  from  the  deepest  conviction, 
attached  to  the  pure  Protestant  faith  which  this  church,  of 
which  I  am  the  temporal  head,  is  the  human  means  of 
diffusing  and  preserving  in  this  land.  I  cannot  forget 
what  was  the  course  of  events  that  placed  my  family  on  the 
throne  which  I  now  fill.  These  events  were  consummated 
in  a  revolution  which  was  rendered  necessary,  and  was 
effected,  not,  as  has  sometimes  been  most  erroneously 
stated,  merely  *or  the  sake  of  the  temporal  liberties  of  the 
people,  but  for  the  preservation  of  their  religion.  It  was 
for  the  defence  of  the  religion  of  the  country  that  the 
settlement  of  the  crown  was  made  which  has  placed  me 
in  the  situation  which  I  now  fill ;  and  that  religion,  and 
the  church  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  prelates  of  which 
are  now  before  me,  it  is  my  fixed  purpose,  resolution,  and 
determination  to  maintain.  The  present  bishops,  I  aiq 
quite  satisfied  (and  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  from  them  and 
from  all  the  same  of  the  clergy  in  general  under  their 
government),  have  never  been  excelled  at  any  period  in  the 
history  of  our  church  by  any  of  their  predecessors  in 
learning,  piety,  or  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  their  high  duties. 
If  there  are  any  of  the  inferior  arrangements  in  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church — which,  however,  I  greatly  doubt — that 
require  amendment,  I  have  no  distrust  of  the  readiness  and 
ability  of  the  prelates  now  before  me  to  correct  such  things  ; 
and  to  you,  I  trust,  they  will  be  left  to  correct,  with  your 
authority  unimpaired  and  unshackled.  I  trust  it  will  not 
be  supposed  that  I  am  speaking  to  you  a  speech  that  I  have 
got  by  heart ;  no,  I  am  declaring  to  you  my  real  and  genuine 
sentiments.     I  have  almost  completed  my  sixty-ninth  year. 
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and  though  blessed  by  God  with  a  very  rare  measure  of 
health,  not  having  known  what  sickness  is  for  some  years, 
yet  I  do  not  blind  myself  to  the  plain  and  evident  truth, 
that  increase  of  years  must  tell  largely  upon  me  when  sick- 
ness shall  come.  I  cannot  therefore  expect  that  I  shall  be 
very  long  in  this  world.  It  is  under  this  impression  that  I 
tell  you,  that  while  I  know  that  the  law  of  the  land  consi- 
ders it  impossible  that  I  should  do  wrong — that  while  I 
know  that  there  is  no  earthly  power  that  can  call  me  to 
account — this  only  makes  me  the  more  deeply  sensible  of 
the  responsibility  under  which  I  stand  to  that  Almighty 
Being  before  whom  we  must  all  one  day  appear.  When 
that  day  shall  come,  you  will  know  whether  I  am  sincere 
in  the  declaration  which  I  now  make  of  firm  attachment  to 
the  church  and  resolution  to  maintain  it.  I  have  spoken 
more  strongly  than  usual,  because  of  unhappy  circumstances 
that  have  forced  themselves  on  the  observation  of  all.  The 
threats  of  those  who  are  enemies  of  the  church  make  it  the 
more  necessary  for  those  who  feel  their  duty  to  that  church 
to  speak  out.  The  words  which  you  hear  from  me  are 
indeed  spoken  by  my  mouth,  but  flow  from  my  heart.' 

This  speech  was  of  course  received  with  transports  of 
joy  by  the  prelates  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  by  the 
members  of  the  united  churches,  to  whom  it  was  diligently 
distributed.  By  the  king's  ministers  it  must  have  been 
regarded  with  far  different  feelings.  What  private  remon- 
strances they  offered  to  their  master  we  cannot  tell ;  but 
they  must  have  felt  that  it  was  an  open  declaration  of 
hostility  against  the  policy  to  which  they  had  committed 
themselves,  and  an  appeal  to  the  country  against  it.  After 
this,  if  before,  they  could  not  cherish  any  illusion  with 
regard  to  the  intentions  of  their  royal  master.  They  must 
have  felt  that  he  would  dismiss  them  as  soon  as  he  thought 
that  he  could  do  it  without  subjecting  himself  again  to  the 
humiliation  of  being  obliged  to  ask  them  to  take  office  again. 
The  death  of  Earl  Spencer,  which  raised  Lord  Althorp,  his 
eldest  son,  to  the  upper  House,  afforded  William,  as  he 
thought,  the  opportunity  he  desired.  When  therefore,  on 
the  14th  of  November,  Lord  Melbourne  submitted  to  him 
the  changes  he  proposed  to  make  in  the  ministry  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vacancy  of  the  chancellorship  of  the  exche- 
quer, his  majesty  told  him  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
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business  of  tlie  country  could  not  be  carried  on  by  such  a 
ministry  as  it  was  now  proposed  to  constitute,  and  that  he 
bad  made  up  bis  mind  to  call  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  Dnke  advised  that  the  task  of  forming  a  new  adminis- 
tration should  be  confided  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  who  had  gone  to 
Rome,  intending  to  pass  the  winter  there.  He  was  at  once 
sent  for,  but  as  some  time  must  elapse  before  he  could 
return,  the  Duke  himself  filled  provisionally  the  offices  of 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  secretary  of  state.  Lord 
Lyndhurst  received  the  great  seal  on  the  21st  of  November. 
On  the  9th  of  December  Sir  Robert  arrived  in  London, 
and  at  once  accepted  the  task  imposed  on  him.  He  soon 
succeeded  in  forming  a  ministry,  and  as  it  was  evidently 
impossible  for  his  government  to  stand  its  ground  in  the 
face  of  so  large  a  majority  as  was  arrayed  against  it  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  determined  to  appeal  to  the  country ; 
and  on  the  30th  of  December  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
announcing  the  dissolution  of  Parliament.  Sir  Robert  also 
published  a  manifesto  to  the  nation  under  the  form  of  an 
address  to  his  constituents  at  Tamworth,  in  which  he 
announced  the  policy  he  intended  to  pursue,  and  asked  for 
a  fair  trial  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  ministerial  col- 
leagues. In  this  carefully  prepared  document,  he  thus 
indicated  the  spirit  in  which  he  was  resolved  to  act :  '  Our 
object  will  be,  the  maintenance  of  peace,  the  scrupulous  and 
honourable  fulfilment,  without  reference  to  their  original 
policy,  of  all  engagements  with  foreign  powers,  the  support 
of  public  credit,  the  enforcement  of  strict  economy,  and  the 
just  and  impartial  consideration  of  what  is  due  to  all 
interests — agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial.' 

Before  the  dismissal  of  the  Melbourne  ministry,  the  two 
chambers  in  which  the  legislature  assembled  had  bee.j 
destroyed.  The  evening  of  the  16th  of  October  was  just 
closing  in  when  flames  burst  from  several  parts  of  the 
edifice,  and  spread  so  rapidly  that  some  persons  who  were 
inside  had  great  difficulty  in  escaping.  In  a  very  short 
time  the  two  Houses,  with  almost  all  the  offices  and 
buildings  that  belonged  to  them,  were  wrapped  in  one 
tremendous  conflagration,  which  lighted  up  all  London. 
Presently  every  street  leading  towards  the  burning  mass 
was  thronged  as  it  had  never  been  thronged  before. 
Dense   crowds   occupied    the    various   open   spaces  from 
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which  the  progress  of  the  flames  could  be  watched.  A 
deep  red  glare  overspread  the  river,  the  Abbey,  the  hall  of 
William  Rufus,  and  the  neighbouring  houses,  presenting  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  white  moonlight  which  illuminated 
the  stones  of  old  Westminster-bridge,  and  threw  its  beams 
on  the  dark  mass  of  human  beings  that  covered  the  pave- 
ment, the  roadway,  and  even  the  parapets.  Unfortunately, 
the  tide  at  this  moment  happened  to  be  unusually  low,  and 
this  rendered  the  Supply  of  water  so  scanty,  that  at  first 
only  a  few  fire-engines,  and  these  not  very  advantageously 
placed,  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  burning  pile.  It 
appeared  to  the  spectators  that  no  human  efforts  could 
save  Westminster-hall,  and  even  the  Abbey  itself  was 
thought  to  be  in  imminent  danger.  The  flames,  crackling 
and  rustling  with  prodigious  noise,  compared  by  those 
who  heard  it  to  very  loud  firing  of  musketry,  speedily 
destroyed  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  interior  of 
the  tower  containing  the  library  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  fell  a  little  after  midnight  with  a  tremendous  crash, 
and  most  of  the  residences  and  offices  connected  with  the 
chief  buildings.  The  tide  had  now  risen,  and  an  ample 
supply  of  water  was  obtained  from  the  river  ;  the  floating 
fire-engine  was  brought  up,  and  played  on  the  still  burn- 
ing ruins  with  prodigious  effect.  An  eye-witness  wrote  : 
'  More  vigorous  exertion  and  more  active  zeal  were  never 
witnessed  ;'  but  most  of  the  exertion  was  misdirected,  and 
a  good  deal  of  the  zeal  uselessly  expended,  for  want  of  due 
organization  and  a  directing  head.  Each  insurance  com- 
pany sent  up  its  own  fire-engines,  which  were  worked 
under  the  uncontrolled  management  of  their  own  officers. 
By  three  o'clock  the  flames  had  sunk  down,  having 
devoured  nearly  all  the  combustible  matter  within  their 
reach.  Westminster-hall  was  saved,  and  so  too  was  the 
speaker's  residence,  but  almost  all  the  rest  was  destroyed. 
The  myriads  who  had  crowded  the  streets  and  covered  the 
bridges  had  gradually  gone  to  their  homes,  and  none  were 
now  left  to  watch  the  final  extinction  of  the  flames  but  the 
soldiers,  the  police,  and  the  firemen. 

Among  the  first  to  hasten  to  the  scene  of  destruction 
were  Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  Althorp,  Lord  Duncannon,  the 
home  secretary,  and  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  the  ministers  then 
in  town.     The  home  secretary  mounted  on  to  the  roof  of 
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the  House  of  Commons  to  direct  the  efforts  of  the  firemen 
there,  and  bravely  refused  to  descend  from  his  dangerous 
post  till  all  others  had  quitted  it.  In  two  minutes  after 
his  departure,  the  roof  on  which  he  had  been  standing  fell 
in.  Next  morning,  when  the  citizens  came  from  their 
houses,  they  found  Westminster-hall  erect  amidst  a  mass  of 
blackened  and  unsightly  ruins.  Thus  at  last  disappeared 
a  building  which  Gruy  Fawkes  had  vainly  attempted  to 
destroy  with  gunpowder,  and  which  Mr.  Hume,  equally  in 
vain,  had  been  long  labouring  to  remove  by  more  regular 
and  constitutional  means. 

It  was  at  first  supposed  that  this  destruction  was  the 
woi'k  of  incendiaries,  and  it  was  asserted  very  confidently 
that  persons  had  been  seen  running  to  and  fro,  and  setting 
fire  to  the  buildings  in  several  parts.  Bat  it  was  soon 
ascertained  that  the  fire  was  the  result  of  nothing  more 
criminal  than  very  gross  carelessness.  A  workman  of  the 
name  of  Cross  had  been  employed  to  burn  the  old  wooden 
tallies  formerly  used  in  the  court  of  Exchequer.  He  had 
been  directed  to  burn  them  slowly  and  carefully ;  but 
being  impatient  to  finish  his  work,  in  which  he  was 
engaged  for  more  than  ten  hours,  he  disregarded  this 
injunction,  and  threw  great  numbers  on  at  a  time.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  flues  became  intensely  heated, 
and  being  in  contact  with  a  good  deal  of  old  dry  timber, 
set  it  on  fire  ;  and  this  was  the  reason  why  the  fire,  which 
had  no  doubt  been  long  smouldering,  burst  out  in  several 
places  almost  simultaneously. 

This  catastrophe  was  not  much  to  be  regretted.  The 
buildings  which  had  been  destroyed  were  quite  unsuitable 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  legislature  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  necessity  of  erecting  new  Houses  of 
Parliament  had  long  been  felt  and  acknowledged ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  if  this  accident  had  not  occurred,  the 
old  premises  would  have  been  occupied  and  extended  from 
time  to  time  for  a  much  longer  period.  Fortunately,  a 
large  portion  of  the  records,  and  that  the  most  valuable, 
was  saved.  As  Parliament  had  to  be  farther  prorogued 
only  a  week  after  the  fire  occurred,  the  library  was  fitted 
up  as  a  temporary  House  of  Lords,  and  a  contiguous 
committee-room  served  as  a  place  of  assembly  for  the  few 
members  who  represented  the  House  of  Commons.     The 
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king  offered  to  give  tip  Buckingham  Palace,  now  nearly 
ready  for  his  own  reception,  to  the  legislature ;  but  it  was 
ultimately  determined  that  some  of  the  old  buildings 
should  be  refitted  until  a  more  permanent  arrangement 
could  be  made. 

The  25th  day  of  July  in  this  year  witnessed  the  death  of 
the  great  philosopher-poet  S.  T.  Coleridge  ;  a  man  in  whom 
gigantic  industry  and  lofty  virtues  alternated  with  ignoble 
indolence  and  deplorable  vices.  Born  at  St.  Mary's  Ottery, 
educated  first  at  Christ's  Hospital  and  afterwards  at  Cam- 
bridge, where,  however,  he  did  not  complete  his  academical 
career,  he  found  in  1792  a  congenial  spirit  in  Robert 
Southey :  and  the  two,  fired  with  the  enthusiastic  hopes 
of  universal  human  regeneration,  which  the  dawn  of  the 
French  Revolution  inspired,  dreamed  all  kinds  of  Utopias, 
and  tried  hard  to  realize  their  dreams.  But  the  horrible 
sequel  of  the  French  Revolution  quenched  the  bright 
anticipations  which  its  dawn  had  excited.  Through  life 
he  was  a  dreamer  and  a  thinker,  not  a  doer.  He  married  ; 
tried  to  found  in  America  what  he  called  a  Pantinocracy, 
or  retreat  for  the  universal  regeneration  of  the  human 
race;  but  other  dreams  and  the  tide  of  events  floated 
him  to  Lisbon.  On  his  return  to  England  he  became  a 
preacher  of  Unitarian  Christianity,  and  a  writer  of  plays 
and  pamphlets.  In  1798  he  spent  two  years  travelling 
in  Germany,  in  company  with  Wordsworth,  and  thus 
acquired  that  taste  for  German  literature  by  which  tinge 
all  his  later  writings  are  tinctured.  On  his  return  to 
England  in  1800,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Keswick,  where 
his  two  friends  Southey  and  Wordsworth  also  resided. 
Here  he  exchanged  his  strong  anti-trinitarian  opinions  for 
equally  strong  trinitarian  opinions,  and  during  the  rest  of 
his  life  was  the  vehement  and  intolerant  denouncer  of 
every  form  of  unitarianism.  He  became  a  most  zealous 
and  affectionate  son  of  the  church  of  England,  and  sym- 
pathised with  the  anti-reformers  as  far  as  it  was  possible 
that  a  man  of  his  lofty  intelligence  could  do.  Hi3 
works  are  replete  with  profound  thought  and  the  loftiest 
eloquence ;  and  nothing  but  poverty  and  indolence  pre- 
vented him  from  producing  a  system  of  philosophy  which 
would  in  all  human  probability  have  been  of  inestimable 
value.     Perhaps  few  men  ever  lived  who  have  more  power- 
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fully  influenced  understandings  of  the  highest  order.  We 
believe  that  Dr.  Arnold,  Keble,  Pusey,  T.  Carlyle,  Glad- 
stone, the  two  Newmans,  the  two  Froudes,  Colenso,  and 
the  writers  both  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  and  Essays  and 
Reviews,  were  all  largely,  though  perhaps  unconsciously, 
indebted  to  the  seeds  of  thought  which  were  directly  or 
indirectly  sown  in  their  minds  by  his  writings  or  conver- 
sation, 


CHAPTER   VI. 

CORPORATION  REFORM. 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel  accepted  office,  lie  probably  enter- 
tained no  very  sanguine  hope  of  being  able  to  sustain 
himself  in  it  for  any  length  of  time.  He  knew  how  large 
a  majority  his  opponents  had  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  though  he  might  hope  to  diminish  that  majority  by  an 
appeal  to  the  country,  he  could  hardly  expect  to  change  it 
into  a  minority.  Had  he  been  consulted  before  the  dis- 
missal of  the  late  ministry,  he  would  probably  have  given 
his  advice  against  the  step.  But  now  that  it  had  been 
taken,  he  determined  to  do  all  he  could  to  deserve  victory, 
if  he  could  not  achieve  it.  With  the  view  of  strengthening 
his  government,  he  made  overtures  to  Mr.  (now  Lord) 
Stanley  and  Sir  J.  Graham.  They  declined  to  join  his 
administration,  but  promised  that,  as  independent  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  they  would  give  it  a  fair  trial. 
The  policy  announced  in  his  Tamworth  address  made,  on 
the  whole,  a  favourable  impression.  There  was  a  general 
feeling  of  confidence  in  Sir  R.  Peel,  not  only  as  an  able 
administrator,  but  as  one  who  would  not  offer  an  obstinate 
resistance  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  country,  when  once 
it  was  clearly  declared.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  felt 
that  he  was  not  the  man  to  attempt  those  bold  and  organic 
changes  which  reformers  hoped  to  obtain  from  the  Whigs, 
but  which  they  knew  would  not  be  conceded,  except  at  the 
last  extremity,  by  the  Tories.  The  long  and  obstinate 
opposition  that  Sir  Robert  had  offered  to  the  great 
measure  of  reform  was  remembered  to  his  disadvan- 
tage, and  it  was  felt  that  the  man  who  had  so  strongly 
resisted  it  was  not  the  man  who  ought  to  be  intrusted 
with  .the  care  of  carrying  out  the  policy  which  that 
great  measure  had  inaugurated.  It  was  true  that  a 
large  number  of  reformers  had  been  grievously  disap- 
pointed by  the  resistance  which   the  Whigs  had  opposed 
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to  wishe?  and  expectations  which  had  no  small  share  in 
placing  and  keeping  them  in  office.     But  it  was  known  that 
they  were  preparing  a  measure  of  municipal  reform,  and  it 
was  expected  that  they  would  accept  and  carry  out  the 
policy  indicated  in  Mr.  Ward's  motion  for  the  appropria- 
tion of   the  surplus  revenues  of   the  Irish  establishment. 
There  was  therefore  a  somewhat  cold  but  yet  very  decided 
preference  of  them  in  the  country ;  and  it  remained  to  be 
seen  how  far  the  influence  of  the  government,  which  in 
many  places  was  still  considerable,  the  lavish  expenditure 
of  money,  and  the  power  which  was  still  wielded  by  the 
Tory   party,    would    enable    the    new   administration ,  to 
counterbalance   this   preference.     The  Whigs  while   they 
thought  themselves  secure  in  office  had  treated  the  radical 
party  almost  with  disdain,  but  they  now  courted  it,  and 
let    it   be    understood   that   they  would   give    it   greater 
influence  if  they  should  succeed  in  regaining  office.     The 
commencement  of  the  elections  was  ominous  for  the  new 
administration.       The   City    of   London,  which    had   pre- 
viously returned  three  reformers  now  sent  four.     All  the 
metropolitan    boroughs   elected  radicals.      On   the    other 
hand,  Bristol,  Leeds,  York,  Newcastle,  Exeter,  Hull,  War- 
rington, and  Halifax,  each  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons 
a  supporter  of  the  new  ministry,  to  replace  a  supporter  of 
their   opponents.     At  Liverpool  and  Leeds  the   conserva- 
tives headed  the  poll.     In  the  counties  they  gained  largely. 
In   Hampshire    Lord    Palmerston    lost   his   election.     In 
Berkshire,    Buckinghamshire,    Cambridgeshire,    Denbigh- 
shire, Derbyshire,  South  Devonshire,   South  Essex,  West 
Gloucestershire,     South    Hampshire,     South    Lancashire, 
South    Leicestershire,    Lincolnshire,  East   Norfolk,  South 
Northamptonshire,  North   Shropshire,  East  Suffolk,  West 
Suffolk,  East  Surrey,  West  Surrey,  South  Warwickshire — 
and  to  this  long  list  was  added  in  the  course  of  the  year 
Devonshire,  Inverness-shire,  and  Staffordshire- — the  Tories 
gained  seats  which  had  before  been  filled  by  liberals ;  thus 
showing  how  strong  a  reaction  had  taken  place  among  the 
agriculturists,   and   how   rapidly  and   completely,  tharks 
to    Lord    Chandos,  the  great   territorial    proprietors  were 
recovering  the  influence  they  had  formerly  enjoyed.     The 
ministerial  party  could  boast  that  they  had  a  majority  of 
English  members.     In  Scotland  the   relative  strength  of 
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the  two  parties  was  little  altered  by  tlie  dissolution.  In 
Ireland,  where  unscrupulous  corruption  on  the  one  side 
wrestled  with  lawless  intimidation  on  the  other,  the  follow- 
ing, or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  tail,  of  O'Connell  was 
somewhat  diminished.  On  the  whole,  it  was  evident,  as 
all  thoughtful  men  had  foreseen,  that  though  the  appeal  to 
the  country  had  greatly  swelled  the  Tory  ranks,  it  still 
left  to  their  opponents  a  decided  majority,  in  the  face  of 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  new  administration 
long  to  retain  office.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was,  however,  none 
the  less  determined  to  strain  every  nerve  and  put  forth 
every  effort  in  order  to  place  himself  in  a  favourable 
position  before  the  new  House  of  Commons  and  the 
country.  He  laboured  in  the  preparation  of  a  number 
of  measures  which  he  intended  at  least  to  propose  before 
being  driven  from  office.  He  appointed  an  ecclesiastical 
commission,  composed  of  the  two  archbishops,  the  bishops 
of  London,  Lincoln,  and  Gloucester,  and  some  of  the  chief 
members  of  the  government,  to  consider  the  condition  of 
the  church  in  England  and  Wales,  and  to  prepare  a  plan 
of  church  reform.  He  hoped  that  the  measures  which  he 
was  engaged  in  framing  would  contrast  so  favourably  with 
those  which  had  been  brought  forward  by  his  predecessors, 
that  they  would  strengthen  the  feeling  in  his  favour  that 
prevailed  in  the  country,  and  if  they  did  not  enable  him  to 
retain  office  now,  would  at  least  pave  the  way  for  his  future 
return  to  it. 

The  first  business  of  the  new  House  was,  of  course,  the 
appointment  of  a  speaker.  We  have  already  seen  how 
strongly  the  late  ministers  had  in  the  previous  Parliament 
supported  the  election  of  Sir  C.  M.  Sutton  to  that  office. 
They  now  resolved  to  oppose  his  re-election,  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  inflicting  a  defeat  on  the  ministry,  and  partly 
because  they  believed  that  Sir  C.  M.  Sutton  had  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  conservative 
ministry,  by  taking  part  in  some  meetings  of  the  privy 
council  summoned  by  them.  Mr.  Abercromby,  one  of  the 
members  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  an  office-holder  in 
the  late  administration,  was  requested  to  allow  himself  to 
be  put  forward  in  opposition  to  the  late  speaker.  He  at 
first  refused  ;  but  ultimately  yielded  to  the  earnest  solici- 
tations  of    Lord  J.    Russell.     The   interest   excited  was 
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immense.  Never  before  had  so  large  a  number  of  mem- 
bers been  present.  The  division  was  closer  than  had  been 
anticipated,  Mr.  Abercromby  winning  by  only  ten  votes  ; 
the  number  being  316  in  his  favour,  against  306  for  the 
late  speaker.  It  was  remarked,  however,  that  Sir  C.  M. 
Sutton  had  a  majority  of  23  English  votes.  Of  the 
Scotch  members,  it  was  found  that  31  supported  their  own 
countryman,  while  18  voted  for  his  opponent.  Thus  on 
the  English  and  Scotch  votes  together  Sir  C.  M.  Sutton 
had  a  clear  majority.  But  the  Irish  votes  decided  the 
triumph  of  the  Whig  candidate,  and  this  was  the  first 
parliamentary  indication  given  of  the  fact  that  the  late 
ministers  had  come  to  an  understanding  with  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,  and  had  secured  his  co-operation. 

The  address  in  answer  to  the  king's  speech  afforded  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  an  opportunity  of  inflicting  a 
second  defeat  on  the  ministerial  party.  In  the  upper 
House  there  was  much  debate,  but  no  division.  In  the 
lower  House  an  amendment,  strongly  censuring  the  disso- 
lution, was  carried  by  307  voices  to  302.  An  attempt  to 
alter  this  decision  on  the  bringing  up  of  the  report  of  the 
address  was  abandoned  by  the  ministry  as  hopeless.  Here, 
again,  the  supporters  of  the  government  consoled  them- 
selves by  remarking  that  a  majority  of  32  English  members 
voted  with  them,  and  that  the  Opposition  carried  their 
point  only  through  the  support  given  them  by  O'Connell 
and  his  tail.  O'Connell's  adhesion  to  the  Whigs  was  still 
more  signally  marked  by  an  announcement  he  made,  that 
he  intended  for  the  present  to  withdraw  from  the  agitation 
of  the  repeal  question,  in  the  hope  that  the  reform  of  the 
Irish  corporations  would  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  the 
Orange  faction,  and  would  give  to  Ireland  all  she  could 
hope  to  obtain  by  means  of  a  domestic  legislature. 

Rumours  were  very  rife  that  the  government  contem- 
plated another  appeal  to  the  country,  and  the  dread  of 
such  a  step  prevented  many  Opposition  members  from, 
voting  against  them.  Lord  J.  Rassell,  therefore,  as  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  endeavoured  to  draw  from  Sir  R.  Peel  a 
declaration  of  his  intentions  on  this  point.  But  his  efforts 
were  baffled  by  the  wary  tact  of  the  premier.  '  With 
respect,'  he  said,  '  to  the  question  with  which  I  was 
threatened  by  the  noble  lord  on  a  former  day,  but  from 
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which  I  think  that  he  has  himself  now  receded,  the 
question  as  to  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  it  possible  that  in  the  interval  he  has  referred  to 
a  question  put  in  the  month  of  April,  1831,  to  Lord  Grey. 
There  were  then  rumours  very  prevalent  as  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament,  and  not  without  good  cause.  But  the 
question  to  which  I  refer  was  put  on  the  21st  of  April, 
and  on  the  22d  Parliament  was  dissolved.  On  the  21st 
of  April,  1831,  Lord  Wharncliffe  said  :  "  I  wish  to  ask  his 
majesty's  ministers  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  state- 
ment that  they  have  advised  his  majesty  to  dissolve 
Parliament,  and  that  it  has  been  resolved  to  adopt  that 
course."  Lord  Grey,  in  reply,  said  :  "  I  believe  the  noble 
earl's  question  will  be  admitted  to  be  one  of  a  very  unusual 
nature,  and  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  believe,  that  when 
he  put  it,  he  expected  an  answer.  "  But  whatever  his 
expectations  may  have  been,  I  have  only  to  say,  I  must 
decline  answering  his  question."  I  am  sure,  that  if  the 
noble  lord  would  on  any  subject  submit  to  a  rebuke  from 
any  one  he  would  not  object  to  one  coming  from  Earl 
Grey.  But  I  will  be  more  explicit  with  him  than  Lord 
Grey  was  with  Lord  "Wharncliffe.  He  has  asked  me 
whether  or  not  I  have  countenanced  rumours  which  he 
says  are  prevalent,  respecting  a  dissolution  of  Parliament. 
I  tell  him  in  reply,  that  by  no  act  or  expression  of  mine, 
directly  or  indirectly,  have  I  sanctioned  or  countenanced 
such  rumours.  I  will  tell  him  with  equal  fairness,  that  I 
have  never  discussed  with  anybody  the  case  hypothetically 
in  which  a  dissolution  might  be  considered  necessary.  I 
must,  at  the  same  time  say,  that  it  would  be  unbecoming 
in  me,  as  a  minister  of  the  crown,  to  consent  to  place  any 
prerogative  of  the  crown  in  abeyance,  or  to  pledge  myself 
how  1  should  advise  the  crown  as  to  the  course  it  should 
pursue.'  By  this  dexterous  handling  of  the  matter  Sir  R. 
Peel  kept  the  Opposition  in  doubt  as  to  his  real  intentions, 
and  left  the  Damocles'  sword  of  another  dissolution  still 
hanging  over  their  heads.  Mr.  Hume  thought  to  bring 
matters  to  a  crisis  by  moving  that  the  supplies  be  limited 
first  to  six,  and  then  to  three  months  ;  but  by  the  advice  of 
his  friends  he  abandoned  both  these  projects,  and,  after 
several  days  of  irresolution,  he  ended  by  moving  that  the 
navy  estimates  should  be  referred  to  a  committee  with  a 
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view  to  the  reduction  of  their  amount ;  but  this  motion 
was  rejected  by  146  to  60. 

The  next  contest  in  which  the  government  was  engaged 
was  with  some  of  its  own  supporters.  On  the  10th  of 
March  the  following  resolution  was  moved  by  the  Marquis 
of  Chandos  :  '  That  it  is  important  that  the  present  duties 
on  malt  should  altogether  cease  and  determine.'  Sir  R. 
Peel,  who  had  aided  the  Whig  ministers  in  resisting  the 
repeal  of  a  portion  of  this  tax  in  1834,  now  strenuously 
withstood  the  attempts  that  were  made  to  repeal  it  entirely, 
and  was  assisted  by  the  late  ministers,  who  were  induced, 
not  only  by  the  recollection  of  his  conduct,  but  by  the 
prospect  of  having  themselves  to  frame  the  budget,  to  use 
their  utmost  efforts  to  defeat  the  motion.  Thus  as,  by  the 
aid  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  Lord  J.  Russell  had  been  enabled  to 
maintain  the  tax  against  his  followers,  so  now,  by  the  aid 
of  Lord  J.  Russell,  Sir  Robert  maintained  it  against  his, 
and  especially  the  country  members,  many  of  whom  had 
pledged  themselves  on  the  hustings  to  vote  for  the  repeal 
of  this  unpopular  tax.  After  a  long  debate,  in  which  Sir 
R.  Peel  surpassed  himself,  the  motion  for  the  repeal  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  138 ;  192  having  voted  for  it,  and 
350  against  it. 

Another  event  happened  at  this  time,  which  shook  the 
tottering  administration,  and  nearly  brought  it  down.  It 
was  announced  that  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  who  had 
on  two  occasions  so  nearly  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  the 
London  mob,  had  been  appointed  to  the  important  post  of 
ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  had  many  claims  to  this 
appointment.  He  had  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  had  filled  the  office  of  adjutant-general, 
much  to  his  grace's  satisfaction,  from  1809  to  1813.  In 
1813  he  was  employed  as  assistant  minister  at  Berlin  ;  and 
in  1814  he  had  been  sent  as  ambassador  to  Vienna;  and 
when  recalled  at  his  own  desire,  from  that  mission,  he  had 
received  from  Mr.  Canning  a  letter  in  which  his  services 
were  warmly  acknowledged  and  the  loss  of  them  regretted. 
He  had  published  a  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  of 
which  he  had  furnished  the  facts,  while  a  reverend  friend 
had  attended  to  the  grammar  and  the  composition.  But 
the  experience  he  had  enjoyed  had  not  made  him  wise.  He 
was  very  unmeasured  in  his  language.  He  had  attacked 
vol.  i.  z 
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the  authors  of  the  Reform  Bill  with  a  violence  and  rash- 
ness that  damaged  the  cause  he  espoused  much  more  than 
that  which  he  assailed.  All  this,  however,  would  not  pro- 
bably have  prevented  the  appointment  from  taking  effect, 
if  he  had  not  obtained  for  himself  a  most  unenviable  repu- 
tation by  coming  forward  on  all  occasions  as  the  defender 
of  th?-  most  arbitrary  and  despotic  acts  of  the  absolute 
monarchs  of  the  Continent,  and  still  more  by  having  de- 
nounced the  unhappy  Poles  as  a  nation  of  rebels.  At  that 
moment  there  was  throughout  England  a  strong  and  general 
sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  Poland,  and  it  seemed 
intolerable  that  a  man  should  be  chosen  to  represent  Eng- 
land at  the  Russian  court  who  would  so  entirely  misrepresent 
the  sentiments  of  the  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dan- 
gers he  had  run  in  the  Tory  cause,  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  employed  the  influence  derived  from  his  large  estates 
and  princely  revenues  in  promoting  the  return  of  sup- 
porters of  the  present  ministry,  the  liberality  with  which 
he  had  contributed  to  the  funds  with  which  the  battle  of 
conservatism  was  fought  at  the  last  election,  gave  him  a 
strong  claim  on  his  party.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  a  states- 
man so  wary  and  calculating  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  would 
willingly  have  consented  to  place  him  in  a  position  in  which 
he  might  have  done  great  and  irreparable  mischief.  He 
probably  yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
If  he  expected  that  the  appointment  would  pass  unchal- 
lenged, he  was  speedily  undeceived.  Mr.  Sheil  took  the 
matter  up  by  moving  '  An  address  to  his  majesty  for  a  copy 
of  any  appointment,  made  within  the  last  four  months,  of 
an  ambassador  from  the  court  of  London  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  of  the  salary  and  emoluments  attached  to  such  embassy.' 
As  the  appointment  had  not  been  formally  carried,  the 
motion  was  set  aside ;  but  the  opinion  of  the  House  was 
significantly  manifested  in  the  discussion  which  took  place 
on  it.  Even  Lord  Stanley,  who  up  to  this  time,  had  warmly 
supported  the  government,  abandoned  and  censured  them 
on  this  question.  Lord  Londonderry  withdrew  his  claim  to 
the  office  ;  and  thus  the  difficulty  was  got  over,  not  how- 
ever without  some  damage  to  the  administration.  This 
untoward  circumstance  did  not  prevent  Sir  R.  Peel  from 
bringing  forward  the  measures  he  had  prepared  with  so 
much   diligence.     As   these  came  to  nothing,  or  at  best. 
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furnished  a  few  hints  to  his  successors  in  office,  we  will 
review  them  very  briefly. 

On  the  17th  of  March  Sir  Robert  brought  forward  his 
dissenters'  marriage  bill.  He  proposed  that  marriages 
should  be  celebrated  in  the  usual  manner  for  those  who 
desired  to  be  married  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church. 
Others  were  to  appear  before  a  magistrate  of  the  hundred 
in  which  they  resided,  at  least  seven  days  before  their  in- 
tended marriage,  and  must  make  oath  that  they  were  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  or,  if  not  of  age,  that  they  had  obtained 
the  consent  of  their  parents  and  guardians,  and  that  they 
were  not  aware  of  any  lawful  impediment  to  the  validity  of 
the  marriage.  A  copy  of  this  contract  was  then  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  to  be  entered 
by  him  in  the  parish  register,  for  which  service  he  was  to 
receive  a  fee  of  five  shillings.  After  this  the  parties  would 
be  at  liberty  to  superadd  any  religious  ceremony  they 
thought  proper.  This  plan  did  not  altogether  meet  the 
views  of  the  dissenters ;  but  it  found  more  favour  with 
them  than  the  Whig  bill  of  the  preceding  year.  A  tithe 
bill  exhibiting  the  legislative  dexterity,  the  diligence,  and 
statesmanship  of  the  premier,  had  to  be  dropped,  and  was 
afterwards  brought  forward  in  a  somewhat  changed  form 
by  Sir  Robert's  Whig  successors. 

The  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  nrged  forward  by  the 
active  premier,  reported  on  the  19th  of  March.  But,  as 
their  recommendations  were  carried  out  under  Sir  Robert's 
successors,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  them  hereafter. 

On  the  12th  of  March  two  bills  were  brought  in  by  the 
attorney-general,  also  based  on  the  report  of  a  commission, 
for  the  better  maintenance  of  church  discipline,  and  for  the 
reform  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  By  these  measures  it 
was  proposed  to  bring  into  one  the  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  amounting  to  about  400,  that  existed  in  the  country. 

The  case  of  Colonel  Tremenhere  would  be  undeserving 
even  of  this  passing  reference,  if  it  had  not  furnished  the 
occasion  of  another  party  struggle  and  ministerial  defeat. 
The  colonel  had  excluded  some  slopsellers  of  Chatham  from 
the  barracks  in  that  town.  He  was  accused  in  a  petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons  of  being  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
punish  them  for  having  voted  against  the  government  can- 
didate at  the  recent  election ;  and  in  support  of  this  charge 
some  words  which  he  was  alleged  to  have  used  were  cited. 

z  2 
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The  colonel  denied  the  words  imputed  to  him,  and  alleged 
that  the  slopsellers  had  been  excluded  to  prevent  the  men 
from  some  ships  which  were  paid  off  from  being  defrauded 
bj  them.  In  support  of  this  assertion  it  was  stated  that  the 
order,  which  was  issued  in  January  while  the  ships  were 
being  paid  off,  was  rescinded  on  the  14th  February.  Mr. 
Hodges,  member  for  East  Kent,  moved  on  the  24th  of 
March  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee, and,  notwithstanding  the  explanations  that  had 
been  given,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  govern- 
ment, his  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  31.  The 
committee  never  reported,  and  the  matter  was  dropped. 
On  the  26th  of  the  same  month  Mr.  Tooke  moved  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  beseeching  him  '  to  grant  his  royal 
charter  of  incorporation  to  the  University  of  London  as 
approved  in  the  year  1831  by  the  law  officers  of  the  crown.' 
Memorials  against  the  proposed  charter  had  been  sent  from 
the  two  Universities,  and  from  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons 
and  Physicians,  and  the  motion  was  opposed  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  carried  against  it  by  246  votes  to  136. 

Notwithstanding  these  repeated  defeats,  Sir  R.  Peel  dis- 
tinctly announced  that  it  was  his  intention  to  retain  office 
until  a  vote  should  be  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  distinctly  implied  that  an  administration  possessed 
of  more  public  confidence  and  greater  ability  to  discharge 
its  public  duties  could  be  formed.  He  challenged  Lord 
J.  Russell  to  bring  forward  a  direct  vote  of  want  of  con- 
dence ;  a  challenge  which  his  lordship  declined,  declaring 
that  he  would  wait  for  the  measures  of  reform  which  the 
government  had  promised  to  bring  forward. 

It  was  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  for  the  Opposition 
to  agree  on  any  point  on  which  they  could  combine  against 
their  astute  opponent,  and  inflict  on  him  such  a  defeat  as 
would  compel  him  to  retire.  The  bills  which  he  brought 
forward  were,  to  a  great  extent,  reproductions  of  measures 
which  the  Whigs  had  introduced,  with  certain  manifest  im- 
provements suggested  by  the  discussion  which  the  measures 
had  undergone  in  the  previous  session.  Gentleman  who 
had  voted  in  favour  of  these  bills  before  could  hardly  vote 
against  them  now.  Such  was,  to  a  great  extent,  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  Irish  tithe-commutation  bill  which  Sir 
R.  Peel  introduced,  aiid  which  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
reproached  him  with  having  borrowed  almost  entirely  from 
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them.  They  therefore  resolved  to  join  issue  with  the 
government  on  the  question  of  the  appropriation  of  the 
surplus  revenues  of  the  Irish  church  to  non- ecclesiastical 
purposes ;  a  question  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  they 
had  previously  staved  oft  by  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission, but  which  they  now  brought  forward  as  a  means 
of  driving  Sir  R.  Peel  from  his  post.  Accordingly  Lord 
J.  Russell,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  on  the  30th  of 
March  moved  the  following  resolution  : 

'  That  this  House  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  in  order  to  consider  the  present  state  of  the 
church  establishment  in  Ireland,  with  the  view  of  applying 
any  surplus  of  the  revenues  not  required  for  the  spiritual 
care  of  its  members  to  the  general  education  of  all  classes 
of  the  people,  without  distinction  of  religious  persuasion.' 

The  debate  that  ensued  was  so  interesting  and  important, 
whether  we  regard  the  question  discussed  in  it,  the  conse- 
quences which  depended  on  the  decision  of  the  House,  or 
the  characters  of  many  of  those  who  took  a  conspicuous 
part  in  it,  that  we  are  persuaded  we  shall  be  complying 
with  the  wishes  of  our  readers  by  giving  a  condensed 
account  of  what  was  said  by  the  principal  speakers. 

In  moving  his  resolution,  Lord  J.  Russell  expatiated  on 
the  advantages  of  religious  establishments,  but  argued  that 
an  established  church  could  only  deserve  the  character  of  a 
useful  institution  when  it  fulfilled,  the  objects  for  which  it 
was  established  ;  and  to  show  what  those  objects  were,  he 
quoted  the  following  passage  from  the  writings  of  Paley  : 

'  The  authority  of  a  church  establishment  is  founded  on 
its  utility;  and  whenever,  upon  this  principle,  we  deliberate 
concerning  the  form,  propriety,  or  comparative  excellence 
of  different  establishments,  the  single  view  under  which  we 
ought  to  consider  them  is  that  of  a  scheme  of  instruction  ; 
the  single  end  we  ought  to  propose  by  them  is  the  preserva- 
tion and  communication  of  religious  knowledge.  Every 
other  idea  and  every  other  end  which  have  been  mixed  up 
with  this,  as  the  making  the  church  the  instrument  and 
ally  of  the  state,  converting  it  into  the  means  of  strength- 
ening or  diffusing  influence,  or  regarding  it  as  a  support  of 
regal  in  opposition  to  popular  forms  of  government,  have 
served  only  to  debase  the  institution,  and  to  introduce  into 
it  numerous  corruptions  and  abuses. 

'  This  (said  Lord  John)  being  what  an  established  church 
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ought  to  be,  the  question  is,  whether  these  great  objects 
have  been  advanced  by  the  way  in  which  the  church  reve- 
nues have  been  appropriated  in  Ireland,  and  whether  it  has 
furthered  the  religious  instruction  which  that  church  ought 
to  be  the  means  of  bestowing.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
last  century  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  did  not  ex- 
ceed 160,000/.  per  annum ;  they  now  amount  to  no  less  than 
791, 7211.,  in  round  numbers  800,000/.  While  this  enormous 
increase  has  taken  place,  has  there  been  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  number  of  conversions  to  the  Protestant 
faith,  or  has  the  activity,  zeal,  and  success  of  the  clergy 
been  such  as  to  warrant  the  continuance  of  this  revenue  ? 
In  too  many  instances  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  has  been 
the  reverse  of  what  it  ought  to  Lave  been.  Not  very  long 
ago  it  was  considered  an  advantage  to  a  clergyman  to  have 
few  Protestants  in  his  parish,  because  he  thus  had  a  fair 
excuse  for  neglecting  his  duty.  Even  up  to  a  late  period 
many  of  the  established  clergy  considered  themselves  rather 
as  members  of  a  great  political  body  than  as  set  apart  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  religious  instruction.  What 
has  been  the  consequence  ?  In  the  county  of  Kilkenny  in 
1731  there  were  1055  Protestants  ;  in  1834  there  were  only 
945.  In  Armagh  at  the  same  period  the  Protestants  were 
to  the  Catholics  as  three  to  one ;  now  they  are  only  as  one  to 
three.  In  the  county  of  Kerry  the  proportion  of  Catholics 
to  Protestants  is  much  greater.  I  believe  the  whole  Protes- 
tant population  of  Ireland  does  not  exceed  750,000,  and  of 
these,  400,000  are  within  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
Armagh.     In  nine  dioceses  the  proportions  are  as  follows  : 


Diocese. 

Members  of 

Established 

Church. 

Koman 

Catholics. 

Presby- 
terians. 

Other 

Protestant 
Dissenters. 

Total. 

Ardfert       . 
Down  . . 
Dromore     . 
Kildare       . 
Kilfenora    . 
Killaloe 
Leighlin 
Lismore 
Meath . .     . 
Waterford  . 

7,529 
30,583 
35,687 
13,986 
235 
19,149 
20,404 

8,002 
25,026 

5,301 

297,131 

61,465 

58,516 

122,577 

34,606 

359,585 

170,083 

207,688 

377,430 

43,371 

10l',627 

59,385 

9 

4 

16 

198 

164 

671 

110 

27 

3,557 

831 

384 

'326 
281 
3S2 
199 
443 

304,687 
197,232 
154,409 
130,956 

34,845 
379,076 
190,966 
216,236 
403,926 

49,225 

106,492 

1,732,452 

162,184 

6,430 

2,007,558 
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It  is  clear  from  this,  that  while  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  the 
members  of  the  established  church  are  sufficiently  numerous 
to  require  a  considerable  number  of  beneficed  clergymen, 
in  other  parts  they  form  so  small  a  proportion  that  it  could 
not  be  either  necessary  or  right  to  maintain  as  large  an 
establishment  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Nothing 
can  set  this  in  a  clearer  light  than  the  following  example, 
taken  from  the  diocese  of  Ferns  : 


Parishes. 

Value. 

Established 
Church. 

Roman 
Catholic. 

Ballycormick       ,.     .. 

Moiiachebone      . . 

Ruthdrumnim 
Carrickbogget 

Ullard 

£446      Glebe     . .  £50 

95 

82 
153      Glebe    ..      6 

53 
107 

173      Glebe     ..     30 
120 

82      Glebe     ..     20 

57 

142      Glebe     ..       5 
280      Glebe     ..     45 
440 

62 

69 

133 

10 

21 

159 

120 

9 

13 
1 
7 

"5 
50 
63 

4 
7 

2,920 

501 

390 

1,460 

1,528 

737 

1,148 

530 

662 

332 

800 

2,213 

4,999 

107 
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Numerous  instances  of  the  same  kind  may  be  adduced,  all 
showing  that  of  the  800,000£.  which  form  the  revenue  of  the 
Irish  church,  a  large  portion  is  given  to  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  people,  while  all  the  rest  derive  from  it  no  benefit 
whatever.  It  is  true  that  within  the  last  twenty  years 
greater  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  members  of  the  church.  In  this  respect  I  believe  that 
the  church  of  Ireland  now  stands  high.  But  it  is  not 
enough  to  build  churches  and  glebe-houses  in  order  to  con- 
vert men  from  one  persuasion  to  another.  The  occurrences 
of  late  years  have  very  much  diminished  the  probability  of 
such  conversions.  In  defiance  of  all  history  and  experience, 
it  was  thought  fit  some  years  ago  to  call  public  meetings,  in 
order  to  make  Protestants  out  of  Catholics  by  controversy 
and  dispute.  The  Catholic  clergy,  being  thus  provoked, 
advised  actual  resistance  to  payment  to  the  clergy  of  the 
opposing  church.  I  am  far  from  deeming  that  resistance 
justifiable,  and  far  less  the  encouragement  that  was  given 
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to  it ;  but  it  did  take  place,  and  its  very  existence  presented 
an  additional  obstacle  to  the  gaining  over  of  any  great  class 
of  tbe  Irish  to  the  church  of  England.  That  resistance  has 
prevailed  for  several  years  ;  it  has  become  so  inveterate, 
that  all  the  exertions  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  government 
to  enforce  the  collection  of  tithe  has  become  unavailing. 
Thus  the  establishment  has  not  merely  failed  to  diffuse 
spiritual  and  religious  doctrine  among  the  great  mass  of  the 
populace ;  it  has  produced  a  system  which  continually 
brings  the  clergy  into  collision  with  the  people — which  has 
led  to  scenes  of  civil  strife  and  bloodshed — has  brought 
about  a  state  of  things  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  true 
ends  of  all  church  establishments — and  has  now  made  it 
plain,  that  those  great  and  paramount  objects  will  never  be 
aided  by  limiting  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  as  it  hitherto  has  been,  and  by  applying  the  revenues 
of  the  Irish  church  to  maintaining  the  doctrines  of  the 
establishment,  and  to  no  other  purposes  whatever. 

'  This  being  the  case,  there  must  be  reform ;  and  that 
reform  should  consist  in  adapting  the  establishment  to  the 
wants  of  those  who  belong  to  it,  and  making  no  unnecessary 
additions.  If  the  House  adopts  this  principle,  it  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  greatly  reduce  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment of  Ireland.  Whatever  may  remain  after  that  reduction, 
ought  to  be  applied  to  some  object  by  which  the  moral  and 
religious  instruction  of  the  people  of  Ireland  might  be 
advanced.  The  use  to  which  I  propose  to  apply  the  surplus 
is  general  education,  according  to  the  system  adopted  by 
the  national  board  in  Ireland,  and  according  to  which  indi- 
viduals of  all  persuasions  can  receive  religious  and  moral 
instruction,  and  be  brought  up  in  harmony  together.  No 
measure  would  tend  so  much  to  produce  peace  in  Ireland. 
Prom  the  earliest  times  it  has  been  the  wish  of  Parliament 
to  improve  that  country  by  education.  This  was  the  object 
of  the  statute  that  introduced  diocesan  schools.  Afterwards 
it  was  considered  desirable  to  have  a  system  of  education 
which  would  not  interfere  with  any  man's  religious  faith. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  national  board  of  education 
in  Dublin,  which  was  introduced  by  Lord  Stanley,  a  better 
kind  of  education  has  boen  enjoyed,  and  moral  and  religious 
instruction  has  been  conveyed  generally  to  the  people,  with- 
out interfering  with  the  opinion  or  shocking  the  feelings  of 
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any  sects.  If,  then,  I  can  show  that  public  advantage 
requires  that  some  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  establish- 
ment should  be  applied  to  religious  education  and  charity, 
.how  can  my  opponents  maintain  that  they  hold  church 
property  more  sacred  than  I  do  ?  To  say  that  it  should  be 
partly  distributed  and  partly  kept  sacred,  partly  interfered 
with  for  public  objects  and  partly  considered  as  private 
property,  does  seem  to  me  to  couple  in  one  proposition  the 
utmost  absurdity  with  the  utmost  inefficiency.  It  is  said, 
that  the  land  which  pays  the  tithe  belongs  to  the  Pro- 
testants in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  to  one.  I  could  under- 
stand that  argument,  if  an  [established  church  existed  only 
for  the  rich ;  but  as  it  is  intended  for  all  classes  of  society, 
and  especially  for  the  benefit,  instruction,  and  consolation 
of  the  poor,  it  is  not  enough  to  tell  me  that  those  who 
originally  contributed  to  the  revenue  were  Protestants,  for 
I  am  bound  to  look  on  its  effects  on  the  whole  of  Ireland. 
Besides,  whoever  they  may  be  on  whom  the  charge  of 
maintaining  that  church  ultimately  falls,  it  is  notorious 
that  it  is  now  levied  on  Catholics,  who  derive  no  benefit 
from  the  establishment. 

'  I  am  charged  with  inconsistency  in  reference  to  this 
question,  because  last  year  I  objected  to  pass  such  a  motion 
as  this  without  inquiry.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Sir  R.  Peel,  without  waiting  for  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners, has  declared  that  he  would  in  no  case  consent  to 
the  application  of  church  property  to  any  but  ecclesiastical 
purposes.  He  has  declared  that  the  commission  may  go 
on,  but  that  he  shall  care  for  its  reports  only  so  far  as  they 
may  enable  him  to  make  a  better  distribution  of  church 
property  among  its  members.  If  that  is  the  case,  it  is 
quite  necessary  that  the  House  should  come  to  some  distinct 
resolution  on  the  subject,  and  that  it  should  not  be  going 
on  night  after  night,  and  week  after  week,  without  knowing 
whether  the  ministers  of  the  crown  do  or  do  not  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  great  and 
important  question.' 

The  debate  was  continued  on  the  evenings  of  the  31st  of 
March  and  the  1st  and  2nd  of  April.  After  Sir  E.  Knatch- 
bull  and  Mr.  Ward,  the  mover  of  the  original  appropriation 
clause,  had  addressed  the  House,  Sir  J.  Graham  said : 
'  Why  is  it  that  some  members  are  so  anxious  to  get  at  the 
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small  sum  which  may  arise  out  of  the  proposed  appropria- 
tions of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  church,  and  which  will 
not,  I  believe,  amount  to  more  than  100,000Z.  per  annum  ? 
I  believe  it  is  the  wish  of  many  of  those  who  support  the 
present  resolution  to  take  these  revenues,  not  because  the 
state  is  poor,  but  because  the  church  is  rich ;  not  that  the 
state  may  gain,  but  that  the  church  may  lose  them.  I 
believe  in  my  conscience,  that  if  the  appropriation  is  once 
allowed,  in  a  very  short  time  the  Protestant  religion  will 
cease  to  be  the  established  religion  in  Ireland,  and  ulti- 
mately in  England  too.  It  was  to  avoid  this  very  danger 
that  the  Irish  legislature  had  stipulated,  in  the  treaty  of 
the  Union,  for  the  safety  of  the  Irish  church.  They  made 
it  an  essential  and  fundamental  article  of  the  Union,  that 
the  united  church  of  England  and  Ireland  should  for  ever 
be  maintained.  Such  being  the  case,  shall  the  Commons 
of  England  now,  even  before  many  of  the  parties  to  that 
compact  have  passed  away,  ungenerously  Avithdraw  from 
it  that  main  and  moving  consideration  which  induced  an 
independent  legislature  to  enter  into  it  ? 

'  Is  this  a  course  likely  to  add  to  the  peace  of  Ireland  ? 
No ;  if  peace  is  the  object  of  this  measure,  its  success  is 
indeed  hopeless.  Peace  has  indeed  been  the  promise  which 
Ireland  has  made  for  important  changes  and  concessions, 
but  that  promise  has  always  been  broken.  Expectations 
and  assurances  of  tranquillity  were  held  out  to  induce 
Britain  to  give  way  ;  while  the  real  design,  and  the  design 
now  openly  declared,  was  to  proceed  step  by  step  till  the 
Prostestant  Church  is  annihilated.  Mr.  Sheil,  in  his  exami- 
nation before  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1824-25,  said  :  "  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  not  be  in 
the  power  of  any — no  matter  how  great  his  influence  might 
be,  no  matter  how  perverse  his  ambition  might  be — to  draw 
large  convocations  of  men  together  in  Ireland  ;  nothing  but 
the  sense  of  individual  injury  produces  these  great  and 
systematic  gatherings,  through  the  medium  of  which  so 
much  passion  and  so  much  inflammatory  matter  is  conveyed 
through  the  country.  .  .  .  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that, 
neither  upon  tithes,  nor  the  union,  nor  any  other  question, 
could  the  people  of  Ireland  be  powerfully  and  permanently 
united."  Dr.  Doyle  declared,  before  the  same  committee  : 
"  I  conceive  that  the  removal  of  the  disqualifications  under 
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which  Roman  Catholics  labour  would  lessen  considerably 
those  feelings  of  opposition  which  they  may  at  present 
entertain  with  regard  to  the  establishment,  chiefly  for  this 
reason, — that  whilst  we  labour  under  the  disabilities  which 
now  weigh  on  us,  we  find  that  the  clergy  of  the  establish- 
ment, being  very  numerous  and  very  opulent,  employ  their 
influence  and  opulence  in  various  ways  to  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  our  claims ;  and  I  do  think  that,  if  these  claims 
were  once  adjusted,  and  the  concessions  that  we  desire 
granted,  the  country  would  settle  down  into  a  habit  of 
quiet,  and  that  we  should  no  longer  feel  the  jealousy  against 
the  clergy  that  we  now  feel,  because  that  jealousy  which 
we  do  feel  arises  chiefly  from  the  unrelaxed  efforts  which 
they  have  almost  universally  made  to  oppose  our  claims. 
We  should  view  them,  then,  if  these  claims  were  granted, 
as  brethren  labouring  in  the  same  vineyard  with  ourselves." 
Every  one  of  these  hopes  has  been  falsified,  every  one  of 
these  promises  has  been  forgotten,  and  in  their  place  has 
come  triumphant  exultation  over  the  approaching  downfall 
of  the  Protestant  church.  What  better  witness  can  there 
be  to  the  designs  of  €he  Catholics  than  Mr.  O'Connell,  of 
whom  Lord  J.  Russell  is  now  the  accredited  agent  ?  No 
farther  back  than  October,  1834,  Mr.  O'Connell  spoke  out 
in  a  published  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Crawford,  and  dis- 
cussing the  proceedings  regarding  tithes  in  the  last  session 
of  Parliament.  He  there  said :  "  It  is  quite  true  that  I 
demanded  for  the  present  but  a  partial  reduction — it  was 
three-fifths — of  the  tithes.  Why  did  I  ask  for  no  more  ? 
Why  did  I  not  demand  the  abolition  of  the  entire  ? 
Because  I  had  no  chance  in  the  first  instance  of  g'ettins' 
the  entire  abolished.  And  you  perceive  that  I  was  refused 
the  extent  that  I  asked,  being  three-fifths,  and  only  got 
from  the  House  of  Commons  two-fifths.  I  had  therefore 
not  the  least  prospect  or  probability  of  destroying  the 
entire ;  and  because  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  and  have 
been  always  ready  to  accept  any  instalment,  however  small, 
of  the  debt  of  justice  due  to  the  people — the  real  national 
debt — I  have  been  and  am  ready  to  accept  any  instalment 
of  that  debt,  determined  to  go  on  and  look  for  the  remainder 
as  soon  as  the  first  instalment  shall  be  completely  realised. 
It  is  totally  untrue  that  I  acquiesced  in  the  perpetual  con- 
tinuance of  the  remaining  three-fifths  of  the  tithes."     Nor 
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did  lie  leave  them  in  the  dark  as  to  the  appropriation  of 
church  property  ;  for  in  another  letter,  in  September,  1834, 
he  says  :  "  My  plan  is,  to  apply  that  fund  to  the  various 
counties  of  Ireland,  to  relieve  the  occupiers  of  land  from 
grand-jury  cess.  .  .  .  My  plan  is,  to  defray  all  the  expenses 
of  dispensaries,  infirmaries,  hospitals  and  asylums,  and  to 
multiply  the  number  of  those  institutions,  until  they  become 
quite  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  sick."  *  That  is  to  say, 
that  church  property  is  to  be  granted  to  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  to  enable  them  to  do  that  which,  without  confisca- 
tion, they  are  bound  to  do  by  the  law  of  humanity,  if  not 
by  the  law  of  the  land — namely,  to  provide  for  the  relief  of 
their  poorer  brethren. 

'  I  press  on  all  those  who  lay  claim  to  the  name  of 
sincere  and  genuine  Whigs,  to  oppose  this  mischievous  and 
disastrous  resolution.  Whig  principles  consist  not  in 
death's-heads  and  crossbones  denunciations  of  those  who 
venture  to  exercise  their  religious  principles  according  to 
their  consciences,  nor  in  prayers  for  mercy  limited  to  them 
in  heaven,  but  not  to  extend  to  them  on  this  side  of  the 
grave.  Whig  principles  consist  not  more  in  the  love  of 
civil  liberty  than  in  jealousy  of  the  Catholic  religion  as  an 
engine  of  political  power,  when  it  arrogates  to  itself  a  right 
to  ascendancy,  and  claims  to  put  other  religions  under  its 
feet ;  above  all,  I  consider  genuine  Whig  principles  to  con- 
sist in  a  warm  attachment  to  the  Protestant  religion  as  by 
law  established.  I  have  on  this  question  a  strong  religious 
feeling.  It  is  a  vital  question,  on  which  no  farther  com- 
promise can  be  made.  I  have  carried  compromise  on  it  as 
far  as  principle  will  allow  ;  but  farther  I  cannot  go.  The 
property  which  was  set  apart  by  our  ancestors  to  maintain 
and  propagate  the  Protestant  religion  is  sacred,  and  ought 
to  be  applied  to  sacred  uses.  They  who  minister  at  the 
altar  ought  to  live  of  the  altar.  That  principle  is  high  as 
heaven,  and  you  cannot  reach  it ;  strong  as  the  Almighty, 
and  you  cannot  overturn  it ;  fixed  as  the  Eternal,  and  you 
cannot  unfix  it.  It  is  binding  on  you  as  a  legislature 
of  Christian  men  acting  on  Christian  principles,  and  no 
consideration  on  earth  will  induce  me  to  compromise  or 
destroy  it.' 

*  The  reader  will  be  interested  in  observing  how  clearly  Mr.  Gladstone's 
plan  was  foreshadowed  in  these  quotations. 
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Omitting  the  speeches  of  Lord  Howiek,  Mr.  Sheil,  and 
several  others  of  lesser  note,  we  come  to  that  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. The  following  speech,  containing  the  early  impres- 
sins  of  a  celebrated  statesman  on  a  question  on  which  he 
afterwards  thought  and  acted  so  differently,  will  on  that 
account  be  read  with  interest. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  :  '  The  noble  lord  and  those  who 
have  spoken  on  the  same  side  of  the  question  have  proceeded 
on  totally  unproved  assumptions — they  have  gone  on  the 
gratuitous  and  unsustained  supposition,  that  there  exists  a 
surplus  revenue  over  and  above  what  is  necessary  for  the 
due  maintenance  of  the  church  in  Ireland.  I  think  churc^ 
property  as  sacred  as  private  property ;  but  I  should  say, 
that  the  former  was  sacred  in  persons,  and  the  latter  to 
purposes.  At  the  time  of  the  reformation,  the  legislature, 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  country,  having 
changed  the  established  religion,  changed  to  the  same 
extent  the  appropriation  of  church  property.  If  Pro- 
testants should  ever  again  be  in  a  minority  in  this  House, 
I,  for  one,  avow  my  conviction  that  a  return  to  the  ancient 
appropriation  would  be  the  fair  and  legitimate  consequence  ; 
but  until  that  is  the  case,  I  shall  raise  my  humble  voice  as 
a  Protestant  against  the  principle  involved  in  the  motion 
before  the  House.  The  great  grievance  complained  of  in 
Ireland  is,  that  the  Protestant  establishment  there  is  paid 
for  by  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants.  Now  is  such  in 
reality  the  case  ?  Are  tithes  paid  for  that  purpose  ?  or  are 
not  tithes  rather  a  part  of  the  surplus  profit  of  the  land, 
which  goes  not  to  the  cultivator  of  the  land,  but  to  its 
owner  ?  Tithe  is  paid  by  the  landlord,  and  the  grievance 
comp]ained  of  exists  rather  in  theory  than  in  reality.  But 
if  there  are  evils  arising  out  of  this  question  of  tithes,  is 
not  the  present  government  prepared  to  redress  them  ? 
Has  not  the  government  a  tithe  bill  before  the  House,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  place  the  payment  of  tithes  where  it 
ought  to  be,  on  the  landlords  ?  The  principal  argument  of 
Lord  J.  Russell  is,  that  the  Irish  church  property  is  not 
duly  applied,  and  does  not  answer  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  originally  intended.  Well,  admitting  that,  and 
granting  also  that  there  were  general  abuses  and  neglects 
in  the  administration  of  the  church  of  Ireland,  he  might 
fairly  ask,  had  not  the  same  general  vice  prevailed  also, 
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and  to  like  extent,  in  its  political  government  ?  The 
present  motion  opens  a  boundless  road ;  it  will  lead  to 
measure  after  measure,  to  expedient  after  expedient,  till  we 
come  to  the  recognition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as 
the  national  one.  In  principle  you  propose  to  give  up  the 
Protestant  establishment ;  if  so,  why  not  abandon  the  poli- 
tical government  of  Ireland,  and  concede  the  repeal  of  the 
legislative  union  ?  I  come  next  to  the  question  of  a  surplus 
church  revenue  in  Ireland.  When  the  supposition  of  the 
existence  of  a  surplus  causes  a  convulsion  in  this  House 
and  throughout  the  country,  the  noble  lord  ought  to  have 
waited  till  he  could  prove  by  official  documents  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  surplus.  The  number  of  benefices  in  Ireland 
is  1450 ;  and,  according  to  the  returns,  the  average  income 
of  each  is  2751.  Is  that  too  much  ?  The  noble  lord  who 
brought  forward  this  motion  calculated  the  number  of 
persons  belonging  to  the  established  church  in  Ireland  at 
750,000.  I  believe  that  they  amount  to  upwards  of  a 
million,  or  at  least  to  a  million  ("Oh!  Oh!  from  the 
Opposition).  If  I  am  wrong  in  my  calculation,  the  fault 
rests  with  the  noble  lord,  who  has  brought  the  subject 
under  discussion  before  we  have  received  full  information 
on  it.  Allowing  that  there  are  a  million  of  Protestants  in 
Ireland,  each  of  its  1450  rectors  would  have  a  flock  of  700 
souls  in  a  country  where  the  population  is  scattered  over  a 
wide  extent.  Is  that  number  too  small  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  a  clergyman  ?  If  the  people  of  Ireland  were  all 
Protestants,  the  present  establishment  in  that  country 
would  be  totally  and  ludicrously  disproportionate  to  their 
wants.  I  submit  that  there  is  no  surplus,  as  far  as  the 
House  of  Commons  can  be  aware,  of  the  available  revenues 
of  the  church  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Senior,  a  gentleman  inti- 
mately connected  with  some  of  those  who  are  most  favour- 
able to  the  Irish  church  commission,  has  declared  in  a 
pamphlet  on  this  very  important  subject,  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  report  of  the  commissioners  will 
show  that  there  is  a  considerable  Protestant  population  in 
most  parts  of  Ireland,  and  that  if  the  church  is  to  be 
suppressed  only  in  those  districts  where  it  is  now  needless, 
the  proportion  of  parishes  in  which  it  is  got  rid  of  will  not 
be  large.  The  proposition,  therefore,  to  which  the  House 
is  invited  to  assent  is  alike  impracticable  and  unjustifiable  : 
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impracticable,  because  the  moral  means  of  maintaining  the 
state  of  things  it  proposes  to  create  will  be  lost ;  unjustifi- 
able, because  there  is  no  principle  on  which  the  Protestant 
church  can  be  permanently  upheld,  but  that  it  is  the  church 
that  teaches  the  truth.  The  system  we  are  now  called  on 
to  aaree  to  involves  the  existence  of  church  establishments. 
I  hope  I  shall  never  live  to  see  the  day  when  such  a  system 
shall  be  adopted  in  this  country ;  for  the  consequences  of 
it  to  public  men  will  be  lamentable  beyond  all  description. 
If  those  individuals  who  are  called  on  to  fill  the  high  func- 
tions of  administering  public  affairs  should  be  compelled  to 
exclude  from  their  consideration  the  elements  of  truereligion, 
and  to  view  various  strange  and  conflicting  doctrines  in  the 
same  light,  instead  of  administering  those  noble  functions, 
they  will  become  helots  and  slaves.' 

Lord  Stanley :  '  When  the  House  is  called  on  to  adopt 
the  present  proposition  as  the  only  means  of  pacifying 
Ireland,  it  behoves  them  to  remember  what  has  been  the 
result  of  the  concessions  already  made,  and  to  consider  how 
far  this  additional  concession  is  likely  to  produce  unanimity 
and  cordiality.  Mr.  Littleton  has  candidly  admitted  that 
he  cares  little  for  the  resolution  ;  that  he  looks  to  the  great 
and  vital  disease,  which,  according  to  him,  can  only  be 
removed  by  cutting  out  the  affected  part.  Is  the  House 
prepared  to  admit  the  principle  involved  in  that  argument, 
and  to  expose  themselves  to  all  the  successive  assaults  which 
they  will  have  to  sustain  from  the  well-marshalled  phalanx 
which  I  see  arrayed  on  the  opposite  benches  ?  I  congra- 
tulate the  member  for  Dublin  (O'Connell)  on  the  position 
he  now  occupies  as  compared  with  that  which  he  filled  last 
year.  0,  how  proud  is  the  triumph  enjoyed  by  one  of  the 
parties  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  and  how  bitter 
the  submission  of  the  other  !  In  my  opinion  it  matters 
little  whether  the  amount  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the 
Irish  church  is  400,0002.  or  800,000Z.;  though  I  firmly 
believe  that  on  inquiry  it  will  be  found  not  to  exceed 
400,000Z.  The  whole  sum  available  for  the  parochial  clergy 
would  not,  I  am  assured,  if  fairly  divided  amongst  thern, 
exceed  an  average  of  200Z.  per  annum  to  each.  And  yet, 
with  no  prospect  of  a  higher  revenue  to  the  members  of  the 
clerical  body  in  Ireland,  the  House  of  Commons  is  gravely 
called  on  to  appropriate  the  amount  that  may  be  left. 
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'  We  have  been  frequently  told  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  that  if  we  would  agree  to  this  resolution,  the  war 
would  close,  peace  and  quietness  would  spread  themselves 
through  the  land  ;  that  abstract  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  would  at  once,  and  at  a  single  stroke  as  it  were, 
allay  for  ever  the  heart-burnings  and  animosities,  the  civil 
broils  and  contentions  which  afflict  Ireland  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  Do  not  assertions  of  that  nature  exceed  the 
credibility  of  any  rational  being  ?  Notwithstanding  the 
resolution,  the  same  people  will  suffer  distraint — blood  and 
violence  will  be  continued — the  small  farmers  and  propri- 
etors now  banded  in  resistance  to  tithes  will  continue  in  the 
same  condition.  In  a  word,  does  the  resolution  touch  a 
single  atom  of  the  pressing  and  substantial  grievance  ? 

'  An  argument  in  favour  of  this  resolution  has  been 
drawn  from  the  example  of  Scotland,  and  from  the  Catholic 
religion  being  established  in  Canada,  both  of  which  in- 
stances merely  prove  that  the  faith  of  treaties  is  to  be 
preserved,  while  the  present  motion  says  that  it  ought  to 
be  violated.  In  Canada  we  found  a  district  of  the  countiy 
Catholic,  when  we  took  possession  of  it  by  right  of  conquest, 
and  we  entered  into  solemn  treaties,  by  virtue  of  which  we 
were  bound  to  recognise  within  the  particular  limits  the 
religion  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  as  the  religion 
of  the  state.  There  we  could  not  introduce  a  Protestant 
episcopal  church  consistently  with  the  obligations  of  our 
treaty  ;  but  in  all  the  rest  of  Canada,  where  we  were  free 
to  act,  we  have  introduced  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
made  a  fund  in  every  district  for  the  support  of  Protestant 
ministers.  In  Scotland  prelacy  was  found  uncongenial,  not 
merely  to  the  numerical  majority  of  the  population,  but  to 
the  majority  of  those  possessing  property  in  the  country, 
and  gifted  with  intelligence.  Presbyterianism  was  the  re- 
ligion of  their  choice,  and  by  the  act  of  union  they  were 
established  in  the  full  right  and  exercise  of  it.  But  in 
Ireland  the  religion  of  the  state  was  by  the  solemn  obliga- 
tion of  treaties  to  be  Protestant.  We  are  bound  by  virtue 
of  the  faith  of  treaties  to  maintain  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion in  Canada,  the  Presbyterian  in  Scotland,  and  the 
Episcopal  in  Ireland.' 

Mr.  O'Connell :  '  I  shall  content  myself  with  laying  down 
the  broad  principle,  that  the  emoluments  of  a  church  ought 
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not  to  be  raised  from  a  people  who  do  not  belong  to  it. 
Ireland  does  not  ask  for  a  Catholic  establishment.  The 
Irish  desire  political  equality  in  every  respect,  except  that 
they  would  not  accept  a  shilling  for  their  church.  I  am 
told  that  I  am  disposed  to  repeal  the  legislative  union,  and 
how  do  you  reconcile  me  to  it  ?  By  showing  that  you  are 
unwilling  to  do  justice  to  Ireland.  My  opinion  is  well 
known,  but  I  am  ready  to  give  it  up.  The  union  never  has 
had  fair  play.  I  am  told  that  the  House  is  disposed  to  do 
justice  to  Ireland ;  let  them  not  tell  me  so,  but  show  it.  Let 
them  beware  of  disappointing  the  just  expectations  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  thus  instigating  them  to  appeal  to 
the  wild  justice  of  revenge.  All  that  the  Catholics  require 
is  justice — equal  and  even-handed  justice.  What  they  want 
to  know  is,  whether  there  is  a  prospect  of  happier  days ; 
whether  a  new  era  has  sprung  up  ;  and  whether  a  dawn 
of  comfort  and  prosperity  has  beamed  on  Ireland.  This 
resolution  would  be  an  earnest  and  a  pledge  of  better 
times  ;  its  rejection  would  be  a  proclamation  to  Ireland 
that  the  legislature  despises  in  regard  to  it  all  principles 
of  justice.' 

Sir  B.  Peel :  '  If  the  House  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
public  interest  requires  the  abandonment  of  a  national  com- 
pact, the  violation  of  a  long  prescription,  and  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  laws  affecting  property,  I  am  not  disposed  to 
deny  the  abstract  absolute  right  of  the  legislature  to  do  all 
these  things  ;  but  I  maintain  that  before  doing  so,  it  must 
be  convinced  by  arguments  approaching  to  demonstration 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case.  Three  measures  have 
expressly  confirmed  the  property  of  the  church.  The  Act 
of  Union  differed  from  any  ordinary  law  in  this :  that  it  was 
a  national  compact,  and  contained  the  conditions  on  which 
alone  the  Protestant  Parliament  of  Ireland  resigned  itself 
and  its  church  to  us,  inserting  as  part  of  the  compact,  of 
equal  force  with  the  compact  itself,  that  "  the  continuance 
and  preservation  of  the  established  church  in  Ireland  shall 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  an  essential  and  fundamental 
part  of  the  union."  The  Emancipation  Act  of  1829  likewise 
partook  of  the  nature  of  a  compact.  If  it  is  irrevocable  as 
regards  the  privileges  it  conferred  on  the  Catholics  it  is 
equally  so,  unless  some  great  and  urgent  necessity  should 
arise  to  compel  a  change,  with  respect  to  the  assurances 
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that  it  gave  to  Protestants.  They  were  led  to  "believe  that, 
no  privilege  which  it  conferred  on  the  Catholics  would  be 
exercised  to  disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant  religion  or 
government ;.  that  the  removal  of  the  civil  disabilities 
would  give  new  security  to  the  church  of  Ireland ;  but  they 
little  thought  that,  within  five  years  from  the  passing  of 
that  act,  the  power  which  it  conferred  would  be  exercised 
to  subvert  the  church  establishment,  as  far  as  regarded  the 
property  of  the  church.  Two  years  ago  we  passed  the 
Temporalities  Act,  by  which  ten  bishoprics  were  abolished 
and  measures  were  adopted,  in  my  opinion  wisely,  to  cut  off 
a  certain  number  of  superfluous  livings,  and  to  apply  their 
revenues  to  the  improvement  of  small  livings.  Some  of 
those  who  devised  that  act  contended  that,  according  to  one 
of  its  clauses,  part  of  the  fund  obtained  might  be  applied  to 
secular  purposes  ;  but  the  subsequent  abandonment  of  that 
clause  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  act  showed  that  the 
principle  of  reserving  ecclesiastical  property  for  strictly 
ecclesiastical  purposes  was  rigidly  adhered  to.  Two  years 
only  have  elapsed  since  the  date  of  that  act,  and  now,  not- 
withstanding the  Act  of  Union — notwithstanding  the 
removal  of  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Catholics — notwith- 
standing the  reform  of  the  Irish  church  and  the  extinction 
of  ten  bishoprics — we  are  told  that  this  resolution  must  be 
adopted  as  the  indication  of  a  new  system,  and  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  era. 

'  The  mover  of  this  resolution  says  that  the  whole  annual 
revenue  of  the  Irish  church  is  791,000Z.  I  assert  as  posi- 
tively that  it  has  not  450,000Z.  Now,  I  ask  the  House  of 
Commons  whether  it  is  just  or  wise  to  come  to  a  decision 
with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  a  surplus  when  so  great  a 
difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  sum  itself.  You 
have  a  right  to  insist  on  the  noble  lord's  producing  a  prac- 
tical plan  ;  that  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  exciting  of 
extravagant  hopes  and  subsequent  disappointment.  The 
noble  lord's  proposition  will  not  give  satisfaction  to  any 
party — not  to  the  people  of  this  country,  not  to  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland,  not  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 

'  It  has  been  argued  that  the  Irish  church  has  failed  to 
effect  the  ends  for  which  it  was  established — that  there  are 
not  more  than  1 ,000,000  Protestants  to  7,000,000  Catholics, 
and  that  Protestantism  is  not  on  the  increase.     I  maintain 
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that  hitherto  causes  have  been  in  operation  to  impede  the 
growth  of  Protestantism:  civil  disabilities,  which  enlisted 
men's  pride  on  the  side  of  Catholicism;  abuses  in  the 
church ;  superfluous  wealth,  which  created  a  prejudice 
against  the  Irish  church.  Those  causes,  which  formerly 
prevented  the  spread  of  Protestantism,  have  been  removed  ; 
what  right,  then,  have  we  to  legislate  on  the  assumption  of 
a  supposed  surplus  ? 

'  The  best  proof  that  the  resolution  points  at  no  deter- 
minate or  practical  course  is  its  own  vagueness,  and  the 
consequent  diversity  of  principles  among  those  whom  it 
has  been  framed  to  enfold ;  some  professing  at  least  that 
they  must  still  maintain  the  church;  others  that  the 
church  is  an  atrocity  ;  others  that  it  is  a  nuisance  because 
all  establishments  are  bad ;  others  that  the  Catholic  clergy 
should  be  maintained  by  the  state  as  well  as  the  Protestant. 
Yet  you  call  this  a  final  settlement  of  the  question.  This 
resolution  may  have  the  advantage  of  enabling  you  to  act 
together  to-night,  but  you  act  on  different  principles  and 
with  different  views.  Ton  are  all  aware  that  this  is  no 
final  settlement ;  that  it  is  only  an  instalment  of  that  whole 
amount  which  is  held  in  contemplation ;  that  it  is  only  an 
indication  of  the  course  you  intend  to  pursue.  Because 
you  yourselves  have  taken  a  position  that  is  untenable,  you 
wish  me  to  take  it  in  common  with  you.  But  I  will  not 
consent  to  appropriate  this  property,  which  is  ecclesias- 
tical and  connected  with  the  Protestant  establishment,  to 
other  purposes  than  those  of  the  establishment.  I  will  not 
assent  to  your  resolution  for  the  sake  of  Ireland,  because  I 
know  that  it  will  excite  in  that  unhappy  and  susceptible 
country  false  hopes — hopes  which  you  cannot  realize,  and 
yet  hopes  that  you  will  shrink  from  disappointing.  I  tell 
you  beforehand  I  will  not  act  on  your  resolution.  I 
shall  oppose  the  motion  for  going  into  committee  ;  in  com- 
mittee I  shall  oppose  the  resolution;  and  lastly,  I  shall 
oppose  with  all  my  strength  the  communication  of  that 
resolution  to  his  majesty.  I  will  do  so  because  it  wears  all 
the  appearance  of  a  purpose  to  pass  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
"Why  have  not  the  movers  of  this  resolution  brought  in  a 
bill  ?  Are  they  uncertain  of  their  plan  ?  Are  they  ashamed 
of  presenting  in  the  ordinary  course  the  result  of  their  calm, 
solemn,  and  mature  deliberation  ?    Do  you  consider  it  right 
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to  ask  for  a  resolution  of  this  nature  under  the  unfair  and 
dishonest  pretence  of  making  a  communication  to  the  crown, 
which  might  have  been  done  in  a  modest  manner  without 
any  parade  or  the  excitement  of  the  least  commotion?  If 
yon  think  it  right  that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  on  the 
subject,  I  will  afford  every  facility.  You  may  succeed  in 
forcing  your  resolution  on  us.  It  may  enable  you  to  em- 
barrass the  future  progress  of  the  administration.  But  I 
tell  you,  notwithstanding  your  vaunted  majorities  here,  you 
do  not  control  public  opinion.  We  may  be  weak  here,  but 
this  I  tell  you,  that  there  is  a  public  opinion  altogether 
independent  of  majorities,  and  which  is  not  controlled  by 
votes,  but  which  must  always  hereafter  be  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  every  executive  government.  I  never  was  more 
confident  of  anything  than  that  the  people  will  not  sanction 
a  motion  to  embarrass  the  government.  They  would 
sanction  you  in  attempting  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence ; 
that  would  be  a  usual  course  of  proceeding.  Why  have 
you  not  the  manliness  to  propose  it  ?  Why  do  you  not  say 
at  once  that  you  want  to  turn  out  the  government  by  the 
introduction  of  this  measure  ?  Why,  then,  do  you  not 
displace  us,  and  then  carry  on  the  measure  triumphantly  ? 
I  feel  that  I  cannot  undertake  to  enforce  your  resolution. 
I  shall  adhere  to  the  principles  of  my  own  measure.  I  feel 
that  such  is  the  necessity  for  the  settlement  of  the  tithe 
question,  that  it  will  admit  of  no  farther  delay.  I  shall 
press  it  forward ;  and  if  your  determination  to  throw 
unusual  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  government  be 
plainly  indicated,  if  you  determine  to  obstruct  it  in  prin- 
ciple and  detail,  I  shall  then  see  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
me,  consistently  with  my  sense  of  duty,  to  remain  in  the 
situation  that  I  have  at  present  the  honour  to  hoid.' 

A  short  reply  from  Lord  J.  Russell  concluded  the  debate. 

On  a  division  the  votes  were  : 

For  the  resolution 322 

Against 289 

Majority  in  favour  of  the  resolution 33 

This  division  took  place  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  3d  of  April,  at  the  close  of  a  debate  which  had  lasted 
for  three  nights.  Sir  R.  Peel  proposed  that  the  resolution 
should  be  considered  in  committee  on  the  Mondav  following  ; 
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but  the  victorious  majority  would  not  tolerate  even  this 
slight  delay,  and  the  debate  was  renewed  the  same  evening. 
We  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  a  description  of  the 
parliamentary  fencing  by  means  of  which  the  ministers 
tried  to  keep  their  offices,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
to  force  them  to  resign ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  after  a 
long  series  of  resolutions  and  discussions,  the  majority  suc- 
ceeded in  fastening  on  the  government  the  task  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  resolution  they  had  so  strenuously  opposed, 
and  thus  compelled  Sir  Robert  to  execute  the  threat  of 
resignation  with  which  he  had  concluded  his  speech  on  the 
original  motion.  On  the  8th  of  April  he  announced  to  the 
House  of  Commons  that  he  and  his  colleagues,  by  a  unani- 
mous determination,  had  resigned  their  offices.  The 
manner  in  which  this  announcement  was  made  was  manly 
and  dignified,  and  commanded  the  respect  and  sympathy 
of  the  House.  Lord  J.  Russell  generouslv  declared  that 
the  retiring  minister  had  acted  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution.  The  resignation  of  the  administration  was 
announced  in  the  upper  House  hy  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Such  was  the  result  of  this  attempt  to  force  a  conserva- 
tive ministry  on  the  country.  The  results  were,  the 
needless  turmoil  and  expense  of  a  hotly-contested  election  ; 
a  vast  expenditure  of  money  ;  a  gi'eat  loss  of  time  wasted 
in  party  strife  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  public 
business ;  and  an  increase  of  the  conservative  opposition,  a 
proportionate  weakening  of  the  Melbourne  administration, 
compelling  it  to  seek  strength  and  stability  in  a  closer 
alliance  with  O'Connell  and  his  followers.  And  now  the 
question  arises,  Who  was  really  responsible  for  these  mis- 
chievous results  ?  On  the  principle  that  the  king  can  do 
no  wrong,  the  blame  of  them  must  be  thrown  first  on  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  consented  to  fill  Lord  Melbourne's 
place  provisionally,  and  next  on  Sir  R.  Peel,  who  accepted 
it  definitely,  and  accepted  with  it  the  responsibility  of 
Lord  Melbourne's  dismissal,  as  he  himself  honourably  and 
frankly  acknowledged.  But  history  must  not  be  arrested 
in  its  decisions  by  constitutional  fictions.  It  judges  sove- 
reigns as  well  as  their  ministers,  and  in  this  instance  it 
must  condemn  William  IV.  as  having  made  an  unwarrant- 
able use  of  his  prerogative,  in  order  to  place  in  power  the 
party  that  he  personally  preferred.     Had  Lord  Melbourne 
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stated  that  lie  was  unable  to  carry  on  the  government,  the 
king  might,  without  any  impropriety,  have  accepted  his 
resignation.  But  Lord  Melbourne  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
He  had  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
he  was  quite  prepared  to  go  on  when  the  king  so  unex- 
pectedly dismissed  him  and  his  colleagues.  This  act  was 
consummated  before  any  adviser  that  the  king  might  have 
recourse  to  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of  the  constitution 
could  have  been  consulted.  It  was  an  act  done  by  the 
king  on  his  own  judgment,  or  on  the  advice  of  persons  to 
whom  he  ought  not  to  have  listened  in  such  a  matter.  It 
was  only  after  the  ministry  had  been  actually  dismissed 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  sent  for.  He  ought  to 
have  recommended  the  king,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  to  recall  Lord  Melbourne ;  and  by  not  doing  so 
he  took  on  himself,  probably  without  reflection,  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  dismissal.  But  this  was  an  advice  that  he 
can  hardly  be  blamed  for  not  having  given.  His  strono- 
Tory  principles,  his  hatred  of  the  Reform  Bill,  by  no  means 
diminished  by  his  experience  of  its  actual  working,  pre- 
vented him  from  perceiving  the  nature  and  consequences 
of  the  step  the  king  had  taken.  And  even  if  he  had  dis- 
approved that  step,  his  chivalrous  nature  would  have  led 
him  at  all  hazards  to  spare  the  king  the  humiliation  of 
asking  his  discarded  ministers  to  return  to  the  posts  from 
which  they  had  been  so  summarily  ejected.  The  conduct 
of  the  king  and  the  duke  together  placed  Sir  R.  Peel  in  an 
inextricably  false  position.  We  can  hardly  doubt,  that  if 
he  had  been  consulted  beforehand,  his  sound  judgment  and 
practical  experience  would  have  led  him  to  recommend 
the  king  to  wait  for  more  certain  proofs  of  the  asserted  re- 
action than  he  yet  possessed.  But  when  he  returned  from 
Rome,  the  time  for  giving  such  advice  was  past.  The 
action  of  the  king  and  the  duke  left  him  no  option.  After 
the  government  had  been  kept  open  for  him  so  long,  and 
in  so  unprecedented  a  manner,  he  could  hardly  have  refused 
to  accept  it.  All  that  remained  for  him  to  do  was,  to  make 
an  appeal  to  the  people,  in  the  desperate  hope,  that  by  the 
exertions  and  influence  of  the  Tory  party,  he  might  obtain 
a  majority  in  the  new  Parliament.  That  such  a  hope  was 
not  altogether  quixotic  the  result  of  the  elections  proved. 
But  the  displacement  of  the  ministry,  and  the  dissolution 
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of  Parliament  which  that  step  drew  after  it,  were  grievous 
blunders  ;  and  though  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  R. 
Peel  must  share  between  them  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bility, the  verdict  of  posterity  will  attach  the  real  blame  to 
William  IV.  As  for  Sir  R.  Peel,  he  deserved  the  praise 
which  his  honourable  rival  in  the  House  of  Commons  so 
warmly  gave  him,  not  only  on  account  of  the  great 
diligence  and  ability  he  displayed  in  framing  and  conduct- 
ing the  measures  he  introduced,  but  for  the  very  upright 
and  honourable  manner  in  which  he  acted  under  the  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  undesired  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed. 

On  receiving  the  resignation  of  the  ministry,  the  king 
sent  for  Earl  Grey,  and  by  his  advice  again  entrusted  to 
Lord  Melbourne  the  formation  of  a  cabinet ;  thus  at  last 
being  compelled  to  undergo  the  mortification  from  which 
the  duke  and  Sir  Robert  had  striven  to  save  him.  The 
new  ministry  was,  with  one  very  important  exception, 
nearly  a  reproduction  of  the  one  that  had  been  a  few 
months  before  so  unceremoniously  dismissed.* 

*  The  following  were  the  persons  who  composed  it : — 

THE   CABINET. 

Lord  Melbourne. 
Lord  Lansdowne. 
Lord  Auckland. 


First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 

President  of  the  Council 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty     . . 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 

Woods,  Works,  and  Privy  Seal 

Home  Secretary  . . 

Foreign  Secretary 

Colonial  Secretary 

India  Board 
Secretary  at  War 
Board  of  Trade    . . 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

NOT   IN  THE   CABINET. 


Joint-secretaries  of  the  Treasury 

Attorney-general 
Solicitor-general 
Judge-advocaU-general 
Postmaster-general 
Paymaster-general    and  Treasurer 

the  Navy 
Clerk  of  the  Ordnance 
Attorney-general  for  Ireland  . . 
Solicitor-general  for  Ireland    . . 
Lord-advocate  of  Scotland       . . 


Lord  Holland. 

Lord  Duncannon. 

Lord  J.  Russell. 

Lord  Palmerston. 

Mr.  Chas.  Grant  (created  Baron 

Glenelg). 
Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse. 
Lord  Howick. 
Mr.  Poulett  Thomson.. 
Mr.  Spring  Rice. 


.  (  Mr.  Francis  Baring. 
.  \  Mr.  E.  J.  Stanley. 

Sir  J.  Campbell. 
.     Mr.  Rolfe. 
.     Mr.  Arthur  Ferguson. 
.     Earl  of  Minto. 


of 


Sir  H.  Parnell. 
Colonel  Leith  Hay. 
Mr.  Perrin. 
Mr.  O'Loughlin. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Murray. 
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Parliament  having  been  adjourned,  as  usual  in  such 
cases,  to  allow  the  ministerial  arrangements  to  be  com- 
pleted, reassembled  on  the  18th  of  April.  In  the  upper 
House  Lord  Melbourne  announced  that  he  was  once  more 
at  the  head  of  a  ministry,  which  he  had  succeeded  in 
forming,  not  without  great  difficulties,  some  of  which  had 
been  of  a  peculiarly  severe  and  mortifying  nature.  He 
underwent  a  long  cross-examination  from  Lord  Alvanley, 
and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  respecting  the  nature  of  his 
relations  with  Mr.  O'Connell.  Lord  Brougham  advised  the 
premier  not  to  answer.  Lord  Melbourne,  however,  dis- 
regarded this  counsel,  and  gave  a  manful  and  straight- 
forward reply  to  the  questions  which  the  two  peers  had 
put  to  him. 

'  The  noble  lord  has  asked,'  he  said,  '  how  far  I  coincide 
in  opinion  with  Mr.  O'Connell.  Why,  not  at  all.  He  has 
also  asked  me  whether  I  entertain  the  same  opinions  which 
I  held  on  a  former  occasion,  which  I  apprehend  refers  to 
the  time  when  the  coercion  act  was  under  consideration.  I 
certainly  do  entertain  the  same  opinions,  and  I  persevere 
in  them.  The  noble  lord  then  demanded  of  me  whether  I 
have  taken  any  means  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
O'Connell ;  and  if  so,  on  what  terms.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  shall  have  the  assistance  of  Mr.  O'Connell  or 
not ;  but  I  can  state  most  distinctly  that  I  have  taken  no 
steps  to  secure  it.  As  to  tithes,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  I  consider  myself  pledged  to  act  on  the  resolution  of 
the  other  House.' 

Both  Houses  adjourned  till  the  12th  of  May,  to  allow 

Solicitor-general  for  Scotland  Mr.  Cunningham. 

(  Lord  Seymour. 

Lords  of  the  Treasury  . .  \  Mr.  Ord. 

(  Mr.  R,  Stewart. 
Irish  Secretary  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     Lord  Morpeth. 

Vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Master  of 

the  Mint 

Under-secretary  of  the  Home  Department. 
Under-secretary  of  the  Colonies 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty 

Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Control 


Mr.  Labouchere. 

Mr.  Fox  Maule. 

Sir  G.  Grey. 

Mr.  C.  Wood. 
|  Mr.  R.  Gordon. 
)  Mr.  V.  Smith. 


Lord  Brougham  did  not  appear  in  the  list  of  the  new  ministry,  and  the 
great  seal  was  put  in  commission,  the  commissioners  being  the  master  of 
the  rolls,  the  vice  chancellor,  and  Mr.  Justice  Bosanquet. 
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time  for  the  reelection  of  the  new  ministers,  and  for  other 
arrangements,  which  the  chancre  of  administration  had  ren- 
dered  necessary.  The  seats  vacated  were  not  m  every  case 
filled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  new  government.  Lord  J. 
Russell  was  defeated  in  South  Devonshire  by  a  conserva- 
tive opponent,  and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  small 
borough  of  Stroud,  where  a  vacancy  was  made  for  him,  by 
the  appointment  of  Colonel  Fox  to  the  secretaryship  of  the 
ordnance.  Mr.  Littleton,  who  had  been  made  Lord  Hather- 
ton,  and  Mr.  C.  Grant,  who  had  become  Lord  Glenelg,  were 
succeeded  in  the  seats  they  vacated  by  conservatives.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  provided  with  a  seat  for  Tiverton,  which 
Mr.  Kennedy,  the  sitting  member,  resigned  to  make  room 
for  him.  Lord  Morpeth's  seat  for  Yorkshire  was  strongly 
contested ;  but  he  triumphed  over  his  conservative  oppo- 
nent by  a  great  majority. 

The  new  ministry,  considering  the  impossibility  of  carry- 
ing through  many  measures  at  the  period  of  the  session 
which  had  now  been  reached,  determined  to  content  them- 
selves with  endeavouring  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  reform  of 
the  municipal  corporations.  In  the  middle  ages  the  mem- 
bers of  the  corporations  had  been  elected  by  the  freemen  of 
each  town.  But  the  Tudor  sovereigns  had  infringed  on 
this  ancient  liberty ;  and  under  the  Stuarts  the  charters 
had  been  remodelled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  away,  if 
not  the  appearance,  at  all  events  the  reality  of  popular  elec- 
tion, and  to  transfer  to  the  crown  the  power  of  appointing 
the  municipalities.  The  charters  granted  by  William  III. 
and  his  successors,  were  in  the  same  form.  Under  such 
charters  abuses  of  every  kind  had  grown  up,  and  municipal 
corruption  was  associated  with  parliamentary  corruption, 
and  was  carried  to  even  a  greater  height.  When  therefore 
Earl  Grey's  ministry  had  dealt  so  successfully  with  par- 
liamentary reform,  it  was  naturally  expected  that  they 
would  ca^ry  through  an  equally  effective  measure  of  cor- 
poration reform.  The  Whigs  had  accordingly  accepted  the 
obligation  thus  imposed  on  them.  In  1833  they  appointed 
a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  municipal 
corporations  in  England.  Their  report  had  now  been  made, 
and  the  time  had  come  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  English  people  on  this  subject.  The  ministry 
hoped  that  by  dealing  with  this  question  in  a  vigorous  and 
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comprehensive  manner,  their  party  might  recover  much  of 
that  popularity  which  it  had  enjoyed  during  the  great 
struggle  for  parliamentary  reform.  The  commissioners 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  inquiry  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  happily  chosen ;  at  least  it  was  clamorously 
alleged,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  who 
dissented  from  and  protested  against  the  report  made  by 
his  colleagues,  they  were  persons  utterly  unknown ;  and 
they  certainly  did  not  afterwards  emerge  from  the  ob- 
scurity with  which  they  were  reproached  at  the  time  that 
they  were  appointed  to  carry  out  this  very  important  and 
delicate  investigation.  It  was  also  complained,  that  their 
report  added  very  little  to  the  information  on  the  subject 
already  possessed  by  Parliament  and  the  country.  It  was 
notorious  that  the  various  officers  of  the  municipal  corpora- 
tions were  elected  by  persons  who  had  very  little  interest 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  corporation  funds ;  who  were 
very  accessible  to  all  kinds  of  corrupt  influences  ;  and  that 
the  gross  abuses  existed  which  might  be  expected  to  arise 
and  flourish  under  such  circumstances.  It  was  therefore 
argued  that  a  bill  might  have  been  prepared  without  the 
formality  of  this  previous  investigation ;  and  it  certainly 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  measure  brought  forward  by 
the  government  was  not  so  much  based  on  the  particular 
facts  which  the  commissioners  had  elicited  in  the  course  of 
their  inquiries  as  on  general  considerations  ;  and  that  it 
applied  everywhere  the  one  remedy  of  popular  control  to  all 
the  various  abuses  which  a  practically  irresponsible  muni- 
cipal government  had  caused  to  exist  and  flourish  every- 
where. But  we  will  allow  Lord  J.  Russell,  who  introduced 
the  measure  into  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  5th  of 
June,  to  state  biuefly  the  reasons  which  had  induced  the 
government  to  prepare  the  measure,  the  evils  which  it 
sought  to  remove,  and  the  remedies  that  it  was  proposed  to 
apply  to  them. 

'  The  number  of  persons  under  the  government  of  muni- 
cipal corporations  to  be  touched  by  this  bill  is  about  two 
millions.  A  great  number  of  these  corporations  govern 
populous  towns ;  but  there  are  others  in  which  the  muni- 
cipal body  is  so  small,  that  they  are,  in  fact,  not  corpora- 
tions in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  I  will  speak  in  the 
first  instance  of  places  which  are  considerable  boroughs, 
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where  tlie  municipal  corporation  does  not  properly  repre- 
sent the  property,  the  intelligence,  or  the  population  of  the 
town.  In  Bedford  the  corporate  body  *  is  only  one-seven- 
teenth of  the  population  and  one-fourth  of  the  property  of 
the  place.  In  Oxford  there  are  1,400  electors ;  but  a  great 
many  of  these  are  not  rated  inhabitants,  and  generally 
there  has  been  so  much  treating,  and  so  many  corrupt 
practices  at  elections,  that  seldom  more  than  500  can  be 
said  to  be  free  from  them.  In  Norwich  there  are  2,231 
resident  freemen;  but  of  these  1,123  are  not  rated  at  all, 
and  out  of  the  1,123,  315  are  paupers ;  and  it  is  stated  that 
out  of  25,541Z.  raised  by  rates,  no  less  than  18,224Z.  is  on 
the  property  of  persons  who  do  not  in  any  way  belong  to 
the  corporation.  At  Lincoln  three-fourths  of  the  corporate 
body  are  not  rated,  and  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  population 
are  excluded  from  it.  At  Ipswich  there  are  2,000  rate- 
payers ;  but  only  187  of  them  belong  to  the  corporation. 
At  Cambridge  the  population  is  about  20,000,  and  there 
are  1,434  ten-pound  houses ;  but  there  are  only  118  free- 
men. The  property  produces  in  rates  25,499Z.,  of  which 
not  more  than  2,111?.  is  paid  by  freemen.  It  should  be  the 
object  of  these  corporations  to  represent  the  property,  to 
share  the  general  feelings,  and  to  take  care  of  the  interests 
of  the  town  over  which  they  are  placed.  There  are  two 
modes  of  excluding  this  wholesome  sympathy  between  the 
governors  and  the  governed  :  the  one,  the  more  obvious 
and  common  mode,  is  where  the  corporation  is  an  entirely 
select  body,  where  there  is  no  appearance  of  popular  elec- 
tion, and  where  the  government  is  carried  on  in  total 
defiance  of  the  general  body  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  other, 
and  in  my  opinion  still  more  glaring  abuse,  is  that  which 
connects  a  few  persons  carrying  on  the  government  for 
their  own  benefit  with  a  portion  of  the  lower  class  of  the 
people  belonging  to  the  town,  whose  votes  they  buy,  and 
whose  habits  they  demoralise. 

'  The  consequences  of  these  vicious  modes  are,  that  the 
grossest  and  most  notorious  abuses  have  prevailed.  In  the 
distribution  of  charitable  funds,  two-thirds,  three-fourths, 

*  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  this  and  many  other  places  Lord  J.  Eussell 
uses  the  term  corporate  body  or  corporation  to  include  the  whole  number  of 
persons  by  whom  the  governing  body  was  elected,  who  were  usually  the 
freemen. 
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and  sometimes  a  larger  proportion  have  been  delivered  to 
the  Blue  party,  or  to  any  other  colour  that  is  the  favourite 
symbol  of  the  local  government.  The  charitable  estates, 
instead  of  being  employed  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
tows,  have  been  consumed  for  the  partial  benefit  of  a  few- 
individuals,  and  not  unfrequently  in  the  f eastings  and 
entertainments  in  which  the  mayor  and  other  corpora- 
tors have  been  in  the  habit  of  indulging.  In  some  not 
very  large  boroughs  the  expenses  have  amounted  to  500Z. 
or  600Z.  a  year,  and  the  enjoyment  has  been  confined  to 
the  freemen  on  one  side  as  some  inducement  to  stand  by 
that  side,  and  not  to  desert  the  corporation  in  any  political 
emergency.  These  facts  are  so  fully  established  in  the 
reports  of  the  commissioners,  that  I  do  not  propose  to  enter 
into  them ;  yet  I  think  I  may  venture  to  state  one  or  two 
instances  which  are  particularly  striking  proofs  of  the  way 
in  which,  in  some  of  the  smaller  places,  corporate  funds 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  have  assumed 
the  duties  of  corporators,  but  have  totally  neglected  them. 
One  of  these  is  Aldborough,  where  the  corporators  have 
been  continally  changed.  They  used  to  ask  a  regular  sum  : 
the  price  of  "an  honest  burgess"  (such  are  the  terms  of 
the  charter)  was  35Z. ;  and  one  of  the  most  "  respectable 
honest,  and  discreet  burgesses  "  (still  following  the  terms 
of  the  charter)  asked  for,  and  was  rewarded  with,  influence 
to  obtain  a  chancellor's  living  for  a  clergyman  worth  100Z. 
a  year.  Whenever  the  patron  of  the  borough  was  changed, 
all  considered  themselves  bound  in  honour  to  resign.  The 
members  of  the  council  are  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  two 
members  of  his  family,  his  solicitor,  the  superintendent  of 
his  estates  there,  his  steward,  the  Right  Hon.  John  Wilson 
Croker,  a  captain  in  the  army  or  navy,  and  the  chamberlain 
of  the  corporation.  The  details  respecting  Oxford  are 
nearly  similar.  The  Marquis  of  Hertford  is  one  of  the 
honest  men  of  Oxford,  and  the  others  consist  of  four  or  five 
members  of  his  family,  his  present  steward,  his  former 
steward,  the  superintendent  of  his  estates,  and  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Wilson  Croker.  I  mention  these  cases  because 
the  main  facts  apply  to  a  hundred  other  boroughs  that  I 
could  name  which  formerly  returned  members  to  Parlia- 
ment. It  has  been  proved  by  the  investigations  of  the 
commissioners,  that,  in   large   towns   and   in   small,   the 
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municipal  corporations  have  not  employed  the  powers 
with  which  they  have  been  invested  that  their  boroughs 
might  be  "  well  and  quietly  governed  "  —  to  use  the 
words  of  some  of  the  charters — but  for  the  sole  object 
of  establishing  an  influence  for  the  election  of  members  of 
this  House. 

'  I  now  proceed  to  the  methods  I  propose  to  adopt  for 
establishing  really  good  government  in  corporate  towns. 
We  intend  to  include  183  boroughs  in  the  bill  I  shall  con- 
clude by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in,  containing,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  a  population  of  about  two  millions.  In  the 
first  enacting  clause  we  declare  that  all  powers  in  their 
charters  and  all  practices  under  them  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  null  and  void,  and  shall  totally 
cease  and  have  no  operation.  And  we  propose  that  there 
shall  be  one  uniform  government  applicable  to  all  of  them ; 
one  uniform  franchise  for  the  purpose  of  election,  and  a 
like  description  of  officers,  except  in  some  of  the  larger 
places,  in  which  there  will  be  a  recorder  or  some  other  such 
magistrate. 

'  I  come  now  to  the  franchise.  We  think  that  it  ought 
to  belong  to  the  permanently  settled  and  fixed  inhabitants 
of  the  town  alone,  and  we  propose,  as  a  test  of  this,  that 
they  shall  be  persons  who  shall  have  been  rated  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  for  three  years,  and  who  shall  have  regu- 
larly paid  their  rates  for  that  term.  There  will  be  provi- 
sions introduced  for  taking  care  that  the  having  received 
relief  or  the  not  having  paid  rates  for  a  short  time  shall  not 
exclude  persons  who  have  previously  acquired  the  right  of 
voting  for  a  longer  period  than  their  inability  to  pay  up 
their  rates.  We  propose,  then,  that  the  right  of  voting 
shall  be  in  the  occupiers  of  houses,  warehouses,  and  shops 
paying  rates,  using  similar  words  to  those  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  We  propose  likewise  that  they  should  reside  within 
seven  miles  of  the  place. 

'  We  propose  that  there  should  be  only  one  body  whom 
these  persons  are  to  elect  for  the  government  of  the  town, 
consisting  of  the  mayor  and  common  council,  varying  from 
fifteen  in  the  smallest  places,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
about  2,000,  to  ninety  in  the  largest  towns.  Twenty  of  the 
largest,  which  have  more  than  25,000  inhabitants,  we  pro- 
pose should  be  divided  into  wards  and  a  certain  number  of 
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council-men  be  chosen  for  each  ward  ;  but  with  regard  to 
the  rest  of  the  towns  it  is  proposed  that  the  whole  of  the 
common  council  should  be  elected  together. 

'  We  propose  to  preserve  all  pecuniary  rights,  exemption 
from  toll,  rights  of  common,  and  all  personal  rights  of  that 
kind,  to  those  who  now  enjoy  them  during  their  lives  ;  but 
that  in  future  no  person  shall  be  admitted  into  these  cor- 
porations, nor  be  burgesses  of  them,  except  by  being  per- 
manent inhabitants,  paying  rates  within  the  borough.  Wo 
propose  to  abolish  likewise  the  rights  acquired  by  serving 
apprenticeship  to  certain  trades,  all  exclusive  rights  of 
trading,  with  due  regard  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  per- 
sons now  living". 

'  With  regard  to  the  election  of  the  common  council,  we 
propose  that  its  members  should  be  elected  for  three  years, 
but  that  one-third  of  them  should  go  out  every  year.  We 
propose  that  the  mayor  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the 
council,  and  shall  be  during  his  mayoralty  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  borough  and  likewise  for  the  county.  We 
propose  to  give  the  council  the  power  of  appointing  a  town- 
clerk  and  treasurer,  giving  compensation  where  it  can  fairly 
be  demanded. 

'  The  most  important  part  of  this  Municipal  Corporation 
Bill  relates  to  the  management  of  the  funds,  the  manage- 
ment of  which  certainly  does  not  show  at  the  present 
moment  any  great  wisdom  or  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
corporations  with  which  we  deal ;  for  while  the  gross  income 
of  these  corporations  amounts  to  367,0001,  the  expenditure 
amounts  to  377,000?. ;  besides  which  there  is  a  debt  of  two 
millions  owing  to  these  bodies.  When  we  come  to  look  into 
particular  cases,  we  find  that  some  corporations  have  been 
incurring  debts  year  by  year  up  to  within  two  years  ago, 
while  they  were  actually  dividing  among  themselves  the 
proceeds  of  the  loans  they  raised.  It  is  proposed  therefore 
that  the  council  shall  have  the  power  of  appointing  a  com- 
mitte  in  order  to  manage  their  financial  affairs,  and  that 
their  accounts  shall  be  regularly  audited  and  brought  before 
the  public. 

'  We  propose  that  the  common  councils  shall  become 
trustees  of  charity  funds  which  have  been  scandalously 
mismanaged,  with  power  to  appoint  a  committee  for  their 
management,  composed  of  not  less  than  fifteen  persons,  to 
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be  chosen  not  from  the  council,  but  from  the  general  body 
of  the  burgesses. 

'  With  regard  to  the  administration  of  justice  and  police 
within  the  towns,  we  propose  that  the  whole  work  and 
business  of  watching  the  town  shall  be  placed  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  council.  Then,  with  respect  to 
another  part  of  this  measure,  which  refers  to  what  I  con- 
sider a  part  of  the  police  of  the  town,  and  a  part  which  has 
often  led  to  very  great  abuses — I  mean  the  power  of  grant- 
ing alehouse  licenses — it  is  proposed  that  this  power  shall 
not  be  mixed  up  or  confounded  with  the  duty  of  adminis- 
tering justice,  but  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  council  or  a 
committee  of  the  council.  I  think  that  the  council  elected 
by  the  rate-payers,  as  now  proposed — although  no  doubt 
many  of  the  members  may  have  a  desire  to  favour  their 
friends  or  promote  their  own  private  views  as  a  body — will 
always  act  under  popular  control,  and  be  less  likely  to 
abuse  the  power  of  granting  licenses  than  magistrates,  in 
whose  case  the  robe  of  justice  is  sometimes  employed  to 
cover  a  great  enormity  of  abuses.' 

The  rest  of  the  speech  was  devoted  to  the  explanation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to  the  appointment 
of  the  unpaid  magistracy,  the  arrangement  of  quarter 
sessions,  the  appointment  of  recorders  and  stipendiary 
magistrates. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  followed — not  to  oppose  the  introduction 
of  the  bill,  for  he  candidly  admitted  the  necessity  that 
existed  for  legislation  on  the  subject,  but  to  criticise  the 
speech  of  Lord  J.  Russell,  and  to  express  his  own  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  municipal  reform.  After  making  some 
introductory  observations  on  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion and  on  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  he  thus  pro- 
ceeded : 

'  The  noble  lord  said  he  would  not  refer  to  instances  of 
particular  corporations ;  but  scarcely  had  the  words  escaped 
his  lips  when  he  referred  to  eight  or  ten  corporations,  with 
the  circumstances  of  four-fifths  of  which  he  became  ac- 
quainted by  having  access  to  documents  which  have  not 
yet  been  laid  before  the  House.  We  have  no  report  upon 
Norwich,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Orford,  Aldborough,  or  Ips- 
wich ;  and  yet  these  are  the  cases  on  which  he  has  mainly 
founded  his  argument.     There  is  a  double  ground  of  com- 
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plaint  against  the  noble  lord.  He  first  takes  an  nnfair 
advantage  of  quoting  from  documents  to  which  he  alone 
has  had  access,  thus  precluding  all  answer  or  explanation 
which  a  reference  to  those  documents  might  possibly  afford  ; 
and  secondly,  he  selects  the  case  of  corporations  in  which  a 
particular  class  of  political  opinions  predominate,  thus 
warranting  the  inference  that  the  party  in  the  state  holding 
those  opinions  had  been  specially,  if  not  exclusively,  the 
encouragers  of  corporate  abuses.' 

After  referring  to  the  corporations  of  Derby  and  Ports- 
mouth, in  order  to  show  that  the  abuses  complained  of  pre- 
vailed in  boroughs  under  Whig  as  well  in  those  under 
Tory  influence,  he  thus  continued : 

'  The  better  course  is  to  look  to  the  future ;  and  I  strongly 
advise  all  members  of  corporations  readily  and  willingly  to 
concur  in  an  amendment  of  the  existing  system,  but  "upon 
this  express  condition  that  the  reform  is  to  be  a  sincere 
lond  fide  reform,  and  not  a  mere  pretext  for  transferring 
power  from  one  party  in  the  state  to  another ;  that  the 
subject  aimed  at  shall  be  a  good  system  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, taking  security,  as  far  as  security  on  such  a  subject 
can  be  taken,  that  the  really  intelligent  and  respectable 
portion  of  the  community  of  each  town  be  called  to  the 
administration  of  municipal  affairs,  and  guarding  against 
the  future  application  of  the  charitable  or  corporate  funds 
to  any  other  but  charitable  and  public  purposes.' 

Mr.  Ewart  mentioned  that  a  sound  system  of  municipal 
reform,  corresponding  in  every  respect  with  that  now 
brought  forward,  but  giving  the  privilege  of  voting  by 
ballot  to  every  householder,  had  been  introduced  in  Prussia 
in  1808. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said :  '  There  is  an  essential  defect  in  the 
title  of  the  bill — a  deficiency  of  one  word,  which  greatly 
diminishes  the  value  of  the  measure.  It  is  entitled  "  A  Bill 
for  the  better  regulation  of  Municipal  Corporations  in 
England  and  Wales."  The  word  I  wish  to  see  annexed  to 
it  is  "  Ireland."  In  other  respects,  I  do  not  think  it  possible 
to  produce  a  measure  more  entitled  than  the  present  to 
universal  approbation. 

It  was  afterwards  stated  by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer that  his  majesty's  government  intended  to  bring 
forward  a  measure  of  corporation  reform  for  Ireland,  as 
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extensive  in  its  provisions  as  that  introduced  by  his  noble 
friend. 

On  the  15th,  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time  without  a 
division,  and  was  in  committee  from  the  22nd  of  June  to  the 
20th  of  July — a  period  which,  when  we  consider  the  bold- 
ness and  importance  of  the  measure,  and  the  power  possessed 
by  those  whose  interests  it  invaded,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
unnecessarily  long,  and  shows  that  it  was  not  met  in  the 
factious  spirit  that  had  characterised  the  discussion  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  This  arose  partly  from  the  experience  the 
conservative  party  had  acquired  of  the  utter  uselessness  of 
such  wanton  waste  of  the  time  of  the  legislature,  partly 
from  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  composition 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  elimination  of  so  many 
of  those  who  had  employed  every  artifice  of  delay  to  pro- 
tract the  debates  on  the  Reform  Bill ;  but  it  was  also  due 
to  the  candour  and  good  sense  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  who  by  his 
example  and  influence  discouraged  all  needless  opposition 
to  a  measure  which  he  saw  was  demanded  by  public  opinion 
and  by  the  state  of  the  municipal  corporations. 

The  point  on  which  the  conservative  party  in  and  out  of 
doors  made  its  chief  stand  was  embodied  in  the  following 
clause :  '  That  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  no  person  shall 
be  elected,  admitted,  or  enrolled  a  citizen,  freeman,  livery- 
man, or  burgess  of  any  borough,  or  by  any  name  member 
of  any  body  corporate,  in  respect  of  any  right  or  title,  other 
than  by  occupaucy  and  payment  of  rates  within  such 
borough,  according  to  the  meaning  and  provisions  of  this 
act.' 

To  this  Sir  W.  Follett  moved  an  amendment,  reserving 
the  rights  which  this  clause  took  away  from  the  freemen. 

In  order  to  understand  this  motion  and  the  struggle  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  it  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should 
be  furnished  with  some  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
privileges  which  the  amendment  of  Sir  W.  Follett  was  in- 
tended to  preserve.  The  freedom  of  a  borough,  carrying 
with  it  the  parliamentary  and  municipal  franchise,  might 
be  acquired  by  birth,  apprenticeship,  redemption,  i.e.  pur- 
chase, marriage,  or  by  the  gratuitous  gift  of  the  corporation 
in  each  borough.  The  presentation  of  the  freedom  was  a 
compliment  often  paid  to  successful  military  or  naval  com- 
manders, or  other  persons  of  distinction  to  whom  the  cor- 
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porators  of  the  borough,  desired  to  testify  their  admiration 
and  respect.  In  some  boroughs  the  freemen  enjoyed  valu- 
able rights  of  pasturage  or  a  share  in  commons  adjacent  to 
the  town,  and  of  the  proceeds  of  their  sale  if  they  should 
be  sold  ;  in  others,  they  possessed  the  right  of  selling  their 
wares  and  merchandise  toll-free  in  any  fair  or  market  in  the 
kingdom  ;  in  others,  again,  they  participated  in  the  mono- 
poly of  trading  in  the  town  which  was  possessed  by  the 
general  body  of  its  freemen. 

In  ancient  times  the  freemen,  as  their  name  sufficiently 
intimates,  constituted  a  sort  of  privileged  caste  in  each 
borough ;  they  were  the  elite  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
fitting  electors  of  the  corporate  body  by  which  the  town 
was  governed.  But  this  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  the 
case.  In  almost  every  borough,  the  governing  class, 
taking  advantage  of  the  power  they  possessed  of  admitting 
whom  they  chose  into  the  number  of  the  freemen,  had 
selected  their  own  partisans,  in  order  to  strengthen  and 
perpetuate  their  authority ;  and  thus  the  freemen,  had 
gradually  come  to  be,  as  a  class,  though  no  doubt,  with 
many  honourable  exceptions,  thoroughly  corrupt  and  de- 
graded, and  by  long  habit  had  been  led  to  expect  a  fixed 
and  often  very  valuable  consideration  for  every  exercise  of 
their  parliamentary  or  municipal  franchises.  The  majority 
of  them  were  bound  to  the  Tories  both  by  interest  and 
gratitude ;  for  the  Tories  generally  paid  them  most  liberally 
for  their  votes,  and  had  preserved  to  them  the  parliamen- 
tary franchise  when  the  Whigs  had  attempted  to  take  it 
from  them. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Sir  W.  Follett  that  the  clause,  as 
it  stood,  would  prevent  persons,  who  otherwise  would  have 
become  freemen,  from  enjoying  that  privilege;  and  would 
thus  shut  them  out,  from  obtaining  not  only  the  municipal 
but  also  the  parliamentary  franchise,  which  Earl  Grey's 
government  had  somewhat  reluctantly  allowed  the  free- 
men to  retain :  a  concession  they  had  great  reason  to 
regret,  because  these  freemen  proved  to  be,  as  had  been 
anticipated  and  foretold,  the  most  corrupt  and  purchaseable 
portion  of  the  constituencies.  But  the  same  reason  that 
led  the  government  to  desire  the  gi'adual  extinction  of  this 
class  of  voters  led  the  conservatives  to  contend  vehemently 
for  its  retention,  and  to  complain  loudly  that  ministers  were 
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attempting  in  a  covert  and  underhand  way  to  introduce  a 
most  important  change  in  the  Reform  Bill,  to  the  finality 
of  which  they  had  so  strongly  pledged  themselves.  It  was 
warmly  contended,  that  if  these  persons  were  to  be  deprived 
of  the  privilege  they  had  inherited,  and  which  the  Reform 
Bill  had  continued  to  them,  it  should  at  least  be  done  by 
a  special  act  of  Parliament,  and  not  be  slipped  in  as  an 
indirect  consequence  of  municipal  reform.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  argued  by  the  government  and  their  supporters 
that  these  freemen  would  be  open  to  every  species  ui  cor- 
ruption ;  that  they  were  not  necessarily  residents  or  rate- 
payers ;  that  they  might  come  from  gaol  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  vote ;  and  if  for  these  reasons  they  were  debarred 
from  exercising  the  municipal  franchise,  how  could  they  be 
allowed  to  retain  the  parliamentary  franchise  ?  Sir  W. 
Follett's  amendment,  as  well  as  another  intended  to  pre- 
serve the  franchises  and  other  privileges  of  those  who  either 
by  birth  or  apprenticeship  had  acquired  inchoate  rights, 
was  rejected.  Thus,  so  far  as  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons  extended,  the  franchises  of  these  freemen,  with 
all  the  corruptions,  monopolies,  and  other  abuses  with  which 
they  were  connected,  were  doomed  to  final  extinction.  We 
must  not  here  omit  to  notice  one  most  valuable  though 
indirect  effect  of  this  bill.  By  putting  an  end  to  the  rights 
of  apprenticeship  and  exclusive  trading,  it  struck  off  one 
fetter  on  industry,  as  the  poor-law,  in  dealing  with  settle- 
ments, had  struck  off  another.  Both  of  them,  by  pre- 
venting men  from  trading  or  working  where  they  would, 
interfered  most  mischievously  with  the  freedom  of  labour. 
The  bill  provided  no  qualification  for  common  councillors 
beyond  that  of  their  being  rate-payers  in  the  borough  for 
which  they  were  elected.  It  was  proposed  by  Sir  R.  Peel 
on  the  30th  of  June,  that  in  case  of  the  larger  boroughs, 
which  were  in  Schedule  A  of  the  bill,  they  should  be 
required  to  possess  a  personal  property  of  the  value  of 
1000/.,  or  that  they  should  be  rated  on  a  rental  of  not  less 
than  40Z.  a  year;  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
boroughs,  which  were  in  Schedule  B,  they  should  possess 
a  property  of  5001.  or  a  rated  rental  of  20/.  a  year.  It  was 
urged  that  this  would  be  a  practical  carrying  out  of  the 
intentions  of  the  old  charters,  which  directed  that  '  fit, 
discreet,  and  respectable '  persons  should  be  appointed  to 
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corporate  offices.  Sir  Robert  in  support  of  his  proposal 
referred  to  the  fact  that  a  clause  similar  to  that  which  he 
proposed,  had  been  inserted  in  the  acts  of  Parliament  which 
had  been  obtained  for  the  government  and  regulation  of 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Bilston,  Bolton, 
Oldham,  Stoke-on-Trent — all  of  "which  towns  were  regarded 
as  representatives  of  popular  opinion.  This  proposal  was 
also  rejected.  A  like  fate  befell  an  attempt  made  by  Lord 
Stanley  to  render  the  periods  of  election  less  frequent,  by 
providing  that  one-third  of  the  council  should  go  out  of 
office  every  two  years  instead  of  every  year.  Mr.  Grote 
was  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  he  made  to  introduce  the 
ballot  into  municipal  elections.  Proposals  for  rendering 
town  clerks  irremovable,  and  for  preventing  municipal 
corporations  from  granting  leases,  were  also  rejected.  The 
bill  therefore,  unchanged  in  all  its  leading  features,  went 
up  to  the  Lords,  where  a  decided  majority  was  strongly 
hostile  to  it ;  afraid  indeed  to  reject  it ;  unwilling  to  come 
into  collision  with  the  Commons ;  they  determined  to  alter 
it  as  much  as  they  thought  they  could  safely  venture  to  do. 
Lord  Melbourne  showed  in  the  speech  in  which  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  to  the  notice  of  the  upper  House  how  well 
aware  he  was  of  the  feelings  with  which  it  was  regarded  by 
the  majority  of  that  assembly.  His  tone  was  deprecatory, 
and  far  different  from  that  which  Earl  Grey  had  employed 
in  introducing  the  Reform  Bill.  Bat  this  was  due  not  so 
much  to  the  difference  in  the  characters  of  the  two  men  as 
to  the  differences  of  their  position.  Lord  Melbourne  felt 
that  his  administration  was  not  strong  enough  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  country  to  warrant  him  in  holding 
the  language  which  Earl  Grey  had  used.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  House,  warned  by  the  result  of  the  conflict  on 
parliamentary  reform  and  by  the  dangers  .they  had  then 
run,  were  very  anxious  to  avoid  a  similar  crisis.  Accord- 
ingly most  of  the  amendments  wThich  had  been  rejected  by 
the  Commons  were  substantially  adopted  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  large  majorities.  Their  lordships  began  by 
deciding  that  they  would  hear  counsel  against  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners ;  and 
the  government,  unable  to  resist  the  will  of  the  majority, 
were  happy  to  compromise  the  matter  by  agreeing  that  all 
the  corporations  who  had  petitioned  for  a  hearing  should  be 
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represented  by  two  barristers.  In  accordance  witb  the 
terms  of  this  understanding,  Sir  C.  Wetherell  and  Mr. 
Knight  were  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  The  bill  as 
amended  by  the  Lords  was  brought  down  again  to  tho 
House  of  Commons,  where  a  compromise  was  pi'oposed  by 
Lord  J.  Russell,  and  accepted  by  the  upper  House  with 
some  little  modification.  It  was  ultimately  agreed  that 
one-fourth  of  the  councillors  should  be  aldermen  holding 
office  for  six  years,  half  of  their  number  being  reelected 
every  three  years.  A  qualification  was  admitted,  though 
not  precisely  that  which  the  Lords  had  adopted.  A 
difficulty  which  had  been  raised  respecting  the  ecclesias- 
tical patronage  of  corporations  was  got  over  by  determin- 
ing that  the  livings  in  their  gift  should  be  sold.  The 
clause  conferring  on  town  councils  the  power  of  licensing 
public-houses  was  abandoned.  It  was  not  until  the  7th 
of  September  that  the  two  Houses  at  length  came  to  an 
agreement,  and  this  great  measure,  second  only  in  import- 
ance to  the  Reform  Bill,  of  which  it  was  the  natural  sequel, 
became  the  law  of  the  land. 

As  the  ministers  had  obtained  office  by  means  of  the 
resolution  they  had  carried  incorporating  the  principle  of 
appropriation  with  the  Irish  tithe-bill  of  their  predecessors, 
they  were  of  course  compelled  to  carry  forward  that  measure 
with  the  amendments  they  had  introduced  into  it.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  26th  of  June,  Lord  Morpeth,  as  secretary  for 
Ireland,  brought  in  a  bill  which  was  to  a  great  extent  a 
reproduction  of  the  measure  of  the  displaced  government, 
with  an  appropriation  clause  annexed  to  it.  The  provisions 
of  the  bill  relating  to  the  collection  of  tithe  were  approved 
by  both  parties,  and  the  question  of  appropriation  had  been 
decided,  so  far  as  the  House  of  Commons  was  concerned,  by 
the  victory  which  displaced  the  Peel  administration.  Lord 
Morpeth  endeavoured  to  prove  that  there  would  be  a  con- 
siderable surplus  available  for  the  purposes  that  the  govern- 
ment contemplated.  He  proposed  to  suspend  the  appoint- 
ment to  every  benefice  in  Ireland  where  the  number  of 
Protestants  did  not  exceed  fifty.  If  there  was  no  church, 
glebe-house,  or  churchmen,  the  cure  of  souls  was  to  be 
given  to  a  neighbouring  curate,  who  should  receive  an 
annual  payment  of  51.  In  other  parishes,  the  ecclesiastical 
commissioners  were  empowered,  with  the  consent  of  the 
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lord-lieutenant  and  others,  to  provide  curates,  under  certain 
regulations,  to  take  charge  of  them,  with  power  to  build 
churches  where  required.  In  the  case  of  benefices  of  the 
value  of  more  than  300Z.  a  year,  the  lord-lieutenant  was 
authorised  to  make  such  deductions  from  their  value  as  he 
might  think  proper,  provided  that  the  income  of  the  living 
was  not  reduced  to  an  amount  below  800Z.  a  year.  But  in 
the  twenty-six  dioceses  of  Ireland,  the  number  of  parishes 
without  a  single  member  of  the  established  church  was  151 ; 
of  parishes  containing  fewer  than  ten  Protestants,  194; 
between  ten  and  twenty,  198 ;  between  twenty  and  thirty, 
133;  between  thirty  and  forty,  107;  between  forty  and 
fifty,  77.  Thus  the  total  number  of  parishes  that  would 
come  under  the  operation  of  the  bill  would  be  860  ;  and  it 
was  calculated  that  from  them  would  be  obtained  a  fund,  to 
be  called  '  the  reserved  fund,'  amounting  to  58,076?.,  which 
would  be  employed,  first,  to  pay  the  stipends  of  the  neigh- 
bouring ministers  or  salaried  curates  to  be  appointed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill ;  in  the  next  place,  to  meet  all  the 
charges  that  might  arise  in  the  suspended  parishes,  to  the 
erection  of  places  of  worship ;  and  lastly,  to  the  religious 
and  moral  instruction  of  all  classes  of  the  people  without 
distinction  of  religious  persuasion. 

Sir  R.  Peel  proposed  to  separate  that  part  of  the  bill 
which  related  to  tithe  from  that  which  related  to  the  appro- 
priation of  the  surplus,  making  them  into  two  separate  and 
distinct  bills.  This  proposal  was  supported  by  Lord  Stanley 
and  Sir  J.  Graham.  They  endeavoured  to  prove  that  if  all 
the  requirements  of  the  Irish  church  were  met, — if  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  clergymen  were  to  be  maintained,  and 
sufficient  stipends  provided  for  them, — if  churches  were  to 
be  built  where  needed,  and  the  existing  churches  kept  in 
proper  repair,  all  the  available  funds  of  the  Irish  church 
would  be  employed,  and  instead  of  a  surplus  there  would  be 
a  deficiency.  On  the  ministerial  side  these  conclusions  were 
tacitly  admitted  or  only  faintly  denied ;  but  it  was  argued 
that  the  great  grievance  of  Ireland — a  grievance  which,  for 
the  sake  of  the  Irish  church  herself,  it  was  desirable  to 
abate — was,  that  revenues  intended  for  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  Irish  people  should  be  monopolised  by  800,000 
Protestants,  for  purposes  in  which  the  7,000,000  Catholics 
of  Ireland  not  only  took  no  interest,  but  strongly  disap- 
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proved.  They  therefore  contended  that  the  two  questions 
of  the  collection  and  the  appropriation  of  Irish  tithe  were 
intimately  connected,  and  ought  not  to  be  separated.  These 
reasons  were  no  doubt  just  and  weighty ;  but  the  real  con- 
sideration that  weighed  with  both  sides,  and  made  each 
most  anxious  to  carry  its  point,  was,  that  both  were  well 
aware,  that  if  the  proposed  separation  of  the  two  questions 
were  carried,  the  Tithe  Bill  would  be  quietly  passed  in  the 
upper  House,  and  the  Appropriation  Bill  rejected.  On  a 
division  Sir  R.  Peel's  motion  was  lost :  the  numbers  were : 

For  the  motion 282 

Against 319 

Majority  for  the  government 37 

This  majority  was  not  large  enough  to  warrant  the  expecta- 
tion that  ministers  would  be  able  to  carry  the  measure 
through   the   House    of   Lords,    where   an    overwhelming 
majority  was  avowedly  hostile  to  the  principle  of  appropria- 
tion.    The  conservatives  offered  no  farther  opposition  to  its 
progress,  knowing  well  how  it  would  be  dealt  with  in  the 
upper  House.     The  Lords  made  some  important  alterations 
in  the  provisions  relating  to  the  collection  of  tithes,  and 
rejected  the  appropriation  clauses.     In  vain  did  Lord  Mel- 
bourne warn  them,  that  if  they  persisted  in  dealing  with  the 
bill  in  this  way,  it  would  be  abandoned  by  the  government, 
and  that  the  consequence  of  that  abandonment  would  be, 
not  only  that  the  clergy,  unable  to   collect  their  tithes, 
would  be  reduced  to  beggary,  but  also  that  the  government 
would  be  compelled  by  law  to  take  proceedings   against 
them  in  the  Exchequer  Court  of  Ireland  to  recover  from  them 
650,000/.,  which  had  been  advanced  to  them  from  the  public 
funds.     Undeterred    by  these  warnings,  the   conservative 
majority  persisted  in  the  course  they  had  decided  to  adopt, 
and  the  bill  was  withdrawn.      The  government   did  not 
execute  the  threat  they  had  held  out  in  order  to  induce  the 
Lords   to   accept   the   appropriation   clause.     A   bill   was 
brought  in,  and  carried  through  both  Houses  without  oppo- 
sition, to  release  them  from  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  the 
Irish  clergy. 

There  was  yet  another  circumstance  which  contributed 
even  more  than  the  tithe  question  to  keep  up  and  increase 
the  irritation  and  discontent  that  prevailed  in  Ireland- — the 
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existence  and  the  conduct  of  the  Orange  lodges,  by  which 
the  principle  of  '  Protestant  ascendancy,'  that  is,  the  insolent 
domination  of  a  small  minority  over  the  Catholic  majority, 
was  maintained.  These  Orange  lodges  exercised  at  this 
time  so  mischievous  an  influence  over  the  destinies,  not  of 
Ireland  only,  but  of  England  also  ;  they  so  complicated  the 
problems  that  English  legislators  were  striving  to  solve ; 
that  a  short  sketch  of  their  history  seems  to  be  called  for 
here.  The  first  Irish  Orange  lodge  was  founded  in  a  village 
called  Loughall  on  the  21st  of  September  1795,  and  it 
gradually  took  the  place  of  another  Protestant  confederacy, 
the  members  of  which  were  called  '  Break-of-day  men.' 
The  original  object  of  both  these  associations  had  been  to 
drive  the  Catholics  out  of  the  northern  counties  of  Ireland 
by  wrecking  and  destroying  their  houses.  '  To  hell  or  to 
Connaught  with  you  !  '  was  the  device  of  these  Protestant 
societies,  by  which  7,000  Catholics  were  stated  to  have  been 
driven  out  of  Armagh.  At  first  the  Orangemen  all  be- 
longed to  the  lower  orders ;  but  they  were  soon  joined  by 
persons  of  position  and  education,  and  as  early  as  the  year 
1798  a  corrected  report  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
society  was  submitted  to  the  grand  lodge  of  Ireland,  of 
which  Thomas  Yerner,  Esq.,  was  the  grand-master,  and 
J.  E.  Beresford,  Esq.,  the  grand-secretary.  The  condition 
to  which  the  conduct  of  the  Orangemen  had  at  this  time 
brought  the  country  was  very  forcibly  stated  in  an  address 
delivered  by  Lord  Gosford,  then  governor  of  Armagh,  to 
the  leading  magistrates  of  the  county,  whom  he  had  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  them  a  plan  intended 
to  check  the  excesses  by  which  the  county  was  at  that  time 
disgraced. 

'  It  is  no  secret  that  a  persecution,  accompanied  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  ferocious  cruelty  which  have  in  all  ages 
distinguished  that  dreadful  calamity,  is  now  raging  in  this 
country.  Neither  age  nor  acknowledged  innocence  as  to 
the  late  disturbances  is  sufficient  to  excite  mercy,  much  less 
afford  protection.  The  only  crime  which  the  wretched 
objects  of  this  merciless  persecution  are  charged  with,  is  a 
crime  of  easy  proof  :  it  is  simply  a  'profession  of  the  Soman, 
Catholic  faith.  A  lawless  banditti  have  constituted  them- 
selves judges  of  this  species  of  delinquency,  and  the  sentence 
they  pronounce  is  equally  concise  and  terrible  :  it  is  nothing 
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less  than  a  confiscation  of  all  property  and  immediate 
banishment.  It  would  be  extremely  painful,  and  surely 
unnecessary,  to  detail  the  horrors  that  attended  the  execu- 
tion of  so  wide  and  tremendous  a  proscription,  which  certainly 
exceeds,  in  the  comparative  number  of  those  it  consigns  to 
ruin  and  misery,  every  example  that  ancient  or  modern 
history  can  afford.  For  where  have  we  read — in  what 
history  of  human  cruelty  have  we  read — of  more  than  half 
the  inhabitants  of  a  populous  country  deprived  at  one  bloiv  of 
the  means  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  and  driven,  in 
the  midst  of  an  inclement  winter,  to  seek  shelter  for  themselves 
and  their  helpless  families  where  chance  may  guide  them  ? 
This  is  no  exaggerated  picture  of  the  horrid  scenes  now 
acting  in  this  country  ;  yet  surely  it  is  sufficient  to  awaken 
sentiments  of  indignation  and  compassion  in  the  coldest 
heart.  These  horrors  are  now  acting,  and  acting  with  im- 
punity? 

The  resolutions  moved  by  his  lordship  at  the  close  of  the 
address  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  were  adopted  and 
signed  by  all  the  leading  magistrates  in  a  country  where 
Orangeism  was  now  rapidly  spreading. 

Lodges  were  nevertheless  established  in  all  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  were  joined  by  many  magistrates.  Their 
members  were  numbered  by  thousands,  and  even  hundreds 
of  thousands  ;  nor  were  they  confined  to  Ireland.  Lodges 
containing  great  numbers  of  members  were  formed  in  all 
the  principal  towns  in  England  ;  and  some  idea  of  the  mul- 
titudes that  were  enrolled  in  them  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  there  were  at  one  time  upwards  of  50,000  in 
London  alone.  They  were  also  industriously  extended  to 
the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  British  empire.  In 
Canada,  where,  as  we  have  already  seen,  circumstances  not 
unlike  those  of  Ireland  existed,  there  were  no  fewer  than 
12,000  Orangemen.  New  lodges  were  even  formed  at 
Malta  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  As  they 
rose  in  respectability  and  increased  in  numbers,  noblemen, 
members  of  parliament,  and  other  persons  of  position  and 
consequence  sought  and  obtained  admittance  into  them. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  king's  brother,  was  the 
grand  master  of  all  the  Orange  lodges,  with  an  absolute 
veto  on  their  proceedings,  and  with  the  power  of  issuing 
orders,  which  every  Orangeman  was  bound  to  obey,     He 
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attended  the  meetings  of  the  grand  lodge  in  great  state. 
Lord  Kenyon  was  the  deputy  grand  master. 

Nothing  apparently  could  be  more  unobjectionable  than 
the  rules  of  this  vast  association.     They  breathed  a  spirit 
of  moderation  and  toleration  that  was  quite  edifying.    The 
members  of  the  association  were  required  to  swear  to  '  de- 
fend the  king  and  his  heirs  so  long  as  they  support  the  Protes- 
tant ascendancy.'     The  objects  of  the  association  are  stated 
to  be  '  exclusively  Protestant,  but  at  the  same  time  most 
tolerant  in  spirit.'    An  Orangeman's  qualifications  are  '  faith, 
piety,    courtesy,    and   compassion.'      He   must   be   sober, 
'  honest,  wise,  and  prudent.'    He  must  love  rational  society, 
'  and  hate  swearing.'     Such  was  the  ideal  Orangeman,  as 
portrayed  by  the  founders  of  the   institution.     But   the 
actual  living  Orangeman  was  a  widely  different  creature. 
The  usual  place  of  meeting  was  the  public-house,  where 
political  prayers  were  offered  up,  and  various  religious  cere- 
monies gone  through,  in  a  manner  that  the  habits,  education, 
and  feelings  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  these  societies 
will  enable  the  reader  to  imagine.     Every  attempt  made 
by  English  statesmen  to  apply  to  Ireland  the  most  elemen- 
tary principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  was  encountered 
by  these  societies  with  bitter  hostility,  and  fresh  insults  on 
their  Catholic  compatriots.     The  battle  of  the  Boyne  and 
the  effigy  of  William  III.  were  flaunted  in  the  faces  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  now  beginning  to  feel  their  strength,  and 
less  disposed  to  brook  these  Orange  insults.     Of  course 
there  were  hotheaded  fools  on  both  sides,  and  the  faults  and 
follies  of  the  Orangemen  were  emulated,  and  pei-haps  even 
surpassed,  by  the  Ribbonmen  and  other  secret  associations 
of  Catholics.    But  the  latter  had  been  brought  into  existence 
by  the  provocations  of  the  former  ;  and  though  they  greatly 
damaged  the  cause  they  were  intended  to  serve,  and  helped 
by  their  crimes  to  keep  alive  the  bitter  feeling  that  existed 
on  the  other  side,  yet  the  mischief  they  did  was  not  on  the 
same  great  national  scale  as  that  inflicted  by  the  Orange 
lodges.     They  were  very  serious  to  individuals ;  but  they 
did  not  materially  retard  the  pacification  of  Ireland,  and 
were  sure  to  disappear  when  its  condition  was  sensibly 
ameliorated.     We  can  easily  guess  with  what  feelings  this 
Orange  party  would  be  regarded  at  this  time  by  O'Connell's 
followers  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  by  the  radicals — nay,  by  the 
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whole  liberal  party — in  England ;  nor  were  the  feelings  of 
Sir  R.  Peel  and  the  wiser  portion  of  the  conservative  party 
more  favourable  to  them.  They  could  not  but  feel  how 
much  the  Orangemen  had  done  by  their  stupid  bigotry  to 
disappoint  the  hopes  they  had  entertained  of  the  beneficial 
results  of  Catholic  emancipation.  They  could  not,  however, 
venture  to  manifest  the  contempt  and  dislike  they  felt  for 
men  who  formed  the  bulk  of  their  supporters  in  Ireland, 
and  were  therefore  obliged  to  wink  at,  and  even  to  palliate, 
the  bigotry  of  these  mischievous  marplots.  Such  were  the 
feelings  with  which  the  Orange  societies  were  regarded  by 
all  sensible  men,  when  it  was  discovered  that  there  were  a 
great  number  of  them  in  the  army  ;  that  the  warrants  con- 
stituting them  were  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  this  in  direct  contravention  of  general  orders  issued  in 
the  years  1822  and  1829,  expressly  forbidding  the  establish- 
ment or  continuance  of  such  associations  in  the  army,  and 
declaring  them  to  be  subversive  of  military  discipline. 
The  subject  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Hume,  who  proposed  that  the  House 
should  send  an  address  to  the  king,  condemning  the  Orange 
lodges,  and  directing  the  especial  attention  of  his  majesty 
to  their  introduction  into  the  army,  under  warrants  signed 
by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Out  of  doors  the  matter 
assumed  a  still  more  serious  aspect.  The  Duke  was  a  Tory 
of  the  Tories,  and  the  most  unpopular  man  in  the  kingdom. 
The  most  absurd  reports  were  founded  on  the  facts  that  had 
been  brought  to  light.  It  was  alleged  that  there  was  a  con- 
spiracy on  the  part  of  the  Orangemen  to  set  aside  the 
Princess  Victoria,  the  next  heir  to  the  throne,  in  favour  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland ;  and  though  all  well-informed 
persons  saw  that  these  suspicions  were  destitute  of  founda- 
tion, they  were  nevertheless  extensively  believed  by  the  very 
ignorant ;  and  they  caused  the  matter  to  be  discussed  with 
a  degree  of  interest  and  excitement  which  would  not  other- 
wise have  been  bestowed  on  it.  On  behalf  of  his  royal 
highness,  it  was  explained  that  the  warrants  had  been 
signed  by  him  in  blank,  and  had  subsequently  been  filled 
up  in  the  manner  already  mentioned  quite  against  his  wish 
and  intention.  Lord  J.  Russell,  while  taking  exception  to 
many  parts  of  the  address,  and  particularly  to  the  mention 
in  it  of  the  name  of  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  neverthe- 
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less  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
had  not  withdrawn  from  a  society  in  which  his  confidence 
had  been  so  flagrantly  abused.  A  committee  had  been 
appointed  to  investigate  the  matter ;  and  in  prosecuting 
their  inquiries,  they  had  been  led  to  ask  for  a  book  belong- 
ing to  a  Colonel  Fairman,  an  officer  of  these  societies,  which 
he  steadily  refused  to  produce,  alleging  that  it  contained 
references  to  private  matters.  His  conduct  being  reported 
to  the  House,  it  was  ordered  that  he  should  be  committed 
to  Newgate ;  but  he  managed  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
sergeant-at-arms  till  the  end  of  the  session ;  and  an  applic?/- 
tion  to  search  his  house  for  the  book  was  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  precedent  for  such  a  proceeding, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  South- Sea  directors,  where  the 
circumstances  were  very  different  and  the  necessity  for  it- 
much  greater ;  besides  which,  it  was  ascertained  that  such 
a  search  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  law  courts. 

Some  improvements  were  effected  in  the  machinery  of 
the  Reform  Bill  during  this  session.  The  duration  of  polls 
was  reduced  from  two  days  to  one,  which  the  experience  of 
the  working  of  the  measure  had  shown  to  be  amply  suffi- 
cient ;  but  the  returning  officer  was  empowered  to  adjourn 
the  poll  in  case  of  a  riot.  It  was  also  enacted  that  such  a 
number  of  polling  places  should  be  provided  as  would 
reduce  the  number  polling  at  each  to  300  or  less,  and 
under  certain  specified  circumstances  to  100  or  less. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  in  spite  of  the  strong  oppo- 
sition of  Lord  J.  Russell,  to  consider  the  best  mode  of 
setting  apart  a  portion  of  the  strangers'  gallery  for  the 
accommodation  of  ladies  who  might  wish  to  be  present  at 
the  debates  of  the  House ;  but  when  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  brought  up,  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
three.  Mr.  Grrote  again  proposed  his  ballot  scheme,  little 
thinking  probably  at  the  time  for  how  many  years  it  would 
be  repeated,  and  how  long  a  time  would  elapse  before  it 
was  at  last  adopted. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  the  Marquis  of  Chandos,  'the  farmer's 
friend,'  and  chosen  champion  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
came  forward  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  clients  whose 
interests  he  had  espoused  with  no  ordinary  self-devotion. 
He  had  declined  office  in  the  Peel  administration,  because 
it  was  offered  on  conditions  which  would  render  necessary 
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a  temporary  cessation  of  his  advocacy  of  their  claims  ;  and 
lie  now  came  forward  to  make  another  attempt  to  represent 
their  grievances  and  to  ask  for  redress.  He  proposed  an 
address  to  the  throne,  referring  to  the  frequent  acknow- 
ledgments of  agricultural  distress  which  had  been  made  in 
different  king's  speeches  at  the  opening  of  several  successive 
sessions,  and  asking  for  '  the  immediate  removal  of  some 
portion  of  the  burdens  to  which  the  laud  is  subject  through 
the  pressure  of  general  and  local  taxation.'  In  making  this 
motion,  he  dwelt  on  the  heaviness  of  the  county  rates,  on 
the  cost  of  maintaining  prisoners  in  gaols,  of  the  expense  of 
building  and  repairing  of  bridges,  and  mending  roads  by 
statute  labour ;  he  also  complained  of  the  exaction  of  a  tax 
on  carts  having  springs  and  cushions,  from  which  carts 
destitute  of  those  luxuries  were  exempted.  The  motion 
was  met  by  the  home  secretary  with  a  hostile  amendment, 
which  was  supported  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  on  the  ground  that 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  would  have  the  effect  of 
raising  expectations  amongst  the  agriculturists  which  the 
government  would  be  compelled  to  disappoint.  The  loss  of 
this  motion  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Cayley,  a  representative 
of  the  north  riding  of  Yorkshire,  from  bringing  forward 
another  remedy  for  the  agricultural  distress  so  much  com- 
plained of.  He  proposed  an  alteration  of  the  currency ;  a 
favourite  motion  of  a  section  of  the  House.  This  scheme 
also  was  opposed  by  the  leaders  on  both  sides,  and  rejected. 
The  debate  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Chandos  proved 
fatal  to  that  extraordinary  man  William  Cobbett.  Though 
seventy-three  years  of  age,  and  suffering  from  an  affection 
of  the  throat,  which  rendered  him  inaudible  except  to  those 
members  who  were  seated  close  to  him,  he  could  not  be 
induced  by  any  persuasions  to  refrain  from  addressing  the 
House  in  favour  of  the  motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Blandford 
for  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax — a  question  in  which  he  had 
for  many  years  taken  a  warm  and  active  interest.  He  again 
sat  up  late  to  take  part  in  the  voting  on  the  supplies,  and 
was  completely  prostrated  in  consequence.  Nevertheless, 
he  once  more  sat  up  to  a  late  hour  to  give  his  vote  in  favour 
of  the  motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Chandos  on  agricultural 
distress.  He  left  London  early  the  next  morning,  and 
went  down  to  his  farm  at  Ash  near  Farnham.  Here  his 
illness   assumed   a   still   more   serious   character,   and  he 
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expired  on  the  18th  of  June.  His  life  affords  a  striking 
instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  greatest  disadvantages 
may  he  overcome  by  indomitable  perseverance.  With 
scarcely  any  school  education,  and  with  very  little  assist- 
ance of  any  kind,  he  succeeded,  by  his  own  resolute  dili- 
gence and  the  most  rigid  economy  of  time,  amidst  a  variety 
of  other  avocations,  in  making  "himself  one  of  the  first 
writers  of  pure  racy  English  that  has  ever  lived ;  in  obtain- 
ing a  competence  by  his  own  exertions ;  in  becoming  the 
leader  of  a  powerful  party,  which  owed  its  very  existence 
to  his  eloquence  and  ability ;  and  in  obtaining  for  himself 
at  length  a  place  and  an  influence  in  the  legislature  of  his 
country. 

The  budget  of  this  year  was  not  brought  forward  until 
the  14th  of  August.  It  showed  an  income  a  little  below 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  an  expenditure  consider- 
ably greater,  in  consequence  of  the  sum  payable  this  year 
to  the  West  India  planters  under  the  slave  emancipation 
act5<  which  might  under  certain  circumstances  amount  to 
nearly  a  million,  though  it  probably  would  not  exceed 
600,000/.  or  700,000/.  In  the  former  case  there  would  be 
a  deficiency,  in  the  latter  a  small  surplus.  But  the  uncer- 
tainty which  existed  on  this  point  prevented  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  from  doing  more  than  making  some  small 
changes  in  the  incidence  of  taxation  on  spirits,  flint  glass, 
and  a  few  other  articles. 

The  session  of  1836  was  opened  by  the  king  in  person  on 
the  14th  of  February.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the 
upper  House,  and  Sir  R.  Peel  in  the  lower,  took  exception 
to  a  clause  of  the  speech  which  recommended  the  two 
Houses  to  apply  to  the  defects  and  evils  that  existed  in  the 
municipal  corporations  of  Ireland  'a  remedy  founded  on 
the  same  principles  as  those  of  the  acts  which  have  already 
passed  for  England  and  Scotland.'  These  words  were 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  they  pledged  Parliament 
beforehand  to  particular  principles  of  measures  not  yet  in 
existence.  But  the  real  motive  of  the  objection  was,  that 
a  corporation  reform  bill  for  Ireland,  based  on  the  same 
principles  as  those  of  England  and  Scotland,  would  inevit- 
ably transfer  the  government  of  the  towns  from  the  hands 
of  the  Protestants  into  the  hands  of  the  Catholics  ;  a  result 
which  must  follow  the  adoption  of  any  measure  of  corpora- 
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tion  reform  that  allowed  a  free  election  of  the  members  of 
the  corporations  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  whose 
municipal  affairs  they  were  to  manage.  In  the  House  of 
Lord,  the  duke,  followed  as  he  was  by  a  large  majority, 
was  master  of  the  situation,  and  his  amendment,  faintly 
deprecated  by  the  government,  was  adopted.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  a  similar  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland  still  continued  to  force  themselves 
on  the  legislature,  and  to  occupy  a  large  share  of  its  atten- 
tion. This  arose  from  two  causes :  first,  the  still  unsettled 
state  of  that  country,  which  no  government  could  dis- 
regard ;  and  secondly,  the  position  occupied  by  the  Irish 
Catholic  party,  which,  though  not  very  numerous,  was 
sufficiently  large  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Opposition,  and  to  give  the  majority  to  the 
one  or  the  other,  as  it  suited  the  purpose  of  its  leader. 
O'Connell  used  the  enormous  power  which  this  state  of 
things  placed  in  his  hands  very  skilfully.  He  gave  a  steady 
support  to  the  government ;  but  he  took  good  care  to  make 
them  feel  that  the  continuance  of  that  support  depended  on 
their  adoption  of  such  a  policy  towards  Ireland  as  he  advo- 
cated, and  would  be  instantly  withdrawn,  or  even  converted 
into  bitter  hostility,  if  they  should  swerve  from  it.  It  was 
no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  him  and  the  party 
he  led  that  the  paragraph  relating  to  the  principles  of  the 
Irish  municipal  corporations  bill  had  been  inserted  in  the 
king's  speech. 

No  sooner  did  the  business  of  the  session  commence 
than  Mr.  Hume,  seconded  by  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  led  a 
fresh  assault  on  the  Orange  societies.  They  insisted 
strongly  on  the  dangerous  nature  of  associations,  the 
members  of  which  were  bound  together  by  a  solemn  reli- 
gious engagement,  equivalent  to  an  oath — the  proceedings 
of  which  were  wrapped  in  profound  secrecy — which  con- 
tained 300,000  members,  all  bound  to  yield  the  most 
implicit  obedience  to  any  order  that  might  be  given  by 
their  grand  master  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  absurdly  supposed  to  be  aspiring  to 
the  English  throne.  To  the  resolution  condemnatory  of 
these  societies  moved  by  Mr.  Hume,  an  amendment,  also 
condemning  them,  but  in  more  qualified  terms,  was  pro- 
posed by  Lord  J.  Russell,  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  for  an 
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address  to  be  presented  to  the  king,  requesting  his  majesty 
to  discountenance  the  Orange  societies  and  all  political 
societies  '  excluding  persons  of  a  different  religious  faith, 
using  signs  and  symbols,  and  acting  by  affiliated  branches.' 
Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  R.  Peel  advocated  the  omission  of 
the  words  in  the  resolution  which  mentioned  the  Orange 
societies,  admitting,  at  the  same  time — what  they  were  far 
too  enlightened  not  to  see,  and  too  candid  not  to  confess — 
that  those  societies  had  proved  very  baneful  to  Ireland. 
Lord  J.  Russell,  however,  refused  to  admit  the  suggested 
change  in  his  resolution,  which  was  carried  without  a  divi- 
sion. The  king's  reply  was  of  course  an  echo  of  the 
address.  Both  were  forwarded  by  the  home  secretary  to 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  answered  that  he  had 
already  recommended  the  dissolution  of  the  Orange 
societies  throughout  Ireland.  It  was  effected  in  some 
places  with  strong  demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  submis- 
sion, in  others  with  murmurs  and  reluctance. 

The  next  Irish  question  that  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  legislature  was  a  Corporation  Reform  Bill,  framed  in 
accordance  with  the  pledge  given  in  the  king's  speech.  The 
Opposition  exclaimed  loudly  against  the  measure,  contend- 
ing that  it  would  intensify  those  evils  of  party  ascendancy 
with  which  Ireland  was  already  afflicted,  by  transferring  to 
the  Catholics  the  predominance  which  had  hitherto  been 
enjoyed  by  the  Protestants.  The  conservatives  proposed  to 
obviate  this  danger,  and  to  secure  that  the  new  corporations 
should  contain  some  Protestant  ingredients,  by  enacting 
that  almost  all  the  officers  of  the  existing  corporations, 
from  the  mayors  and  aldermen  down  to  the  butter  and 
cheese  tasters,  should  hold  their  respective  offices  till  re- 
moved from  them  by  deabh  or  in  other  ways,  which  they 
promised  to  specify  in  new  clauses  of  the  bill.  It  was 
farther  proposed  by  them,  that  in  some  large  towns  the 
corporations  should  be  allowed  to  continue  to  exist,  while 
in  others  they  were  to  be  altogether  suppressed,  leaving 
certain  members  who  were  to  take  charge  of  charitable 
trusts.  In  those  towns  whose  corporations  they  proposed 
to  suppress,  they  suggested  that  the  functions  belonging  to 
those  bodies  should  be  exercised  by  commissioners  to  be 
appointed  by  the  lord-lieutenant. 

These  proposals  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  cry  of 
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'justice  for  Ireland'  was  neither  unreasonable  nor  un 
founded ;  for  had  they  been  adopted,  they  would  have 
placed  Ireland  on  a  very  different  footing  from  England 
and  Scotland  in  respect  to  her  municipal  affairs,  and  yet 
on  a  footing  vastly  superior  to  that  on  which  she  had 
hitherto  stood.  The  government  wisely  and  rightly  set  its 
face  against  these  suggestions,  and  the  bill  went  through 
the  lower  House  unaltered  in  its  leading  features.  But 
when  it  got  into  the  House  of  Lords,  the  majority  of  that 
assembly  did  what  the  minority  of  the  lower  House  had 
vainly  wished  to  do.  Never  perhaps  was  any  measure  so 
extensively  changed  in  its  passage  through  that  House. 
Out  of  140  clauses  which  the  bill  contained,  106  were 
virtually  or  actually  thrown  out  of  it,  while  eighteen  fresh 
clauses  were  introduced.  That  the  government  should 
accept  a  measure  thus  mutilated,  after  the  pledge  they 
had  given,  was  out  of  the  question.  When  it  came  back 
into  the  lower  House,  Lord  J.  Russell  moved  that  Dublin, 
Belfast,  Cork,  Gralway,  Kilkenny,  Limerick,  Waterford, 
Clonmel,  Drogheda,  Londonderry,  Sligo,  and  Carrick- 
fergus  should  have  corporations  selected  in  the  manner 
provided  by  the  bill ;  that  twenty-two  other  boroughs 
should  not  have  corporations,  but  elect  commissioners  to 
whom  the  corporate  property  and  the  right  of  appointing 
the  various  municipal  officers  should  belong ;  that  other 
boroughs,  still  less  considerable  than  these,  should  be 
allowed  to  choose  commissioners  or  not,  as  they  might 
think  fit ;  that  the  appointment  of  magistrates  should  be 
transferred  from  corporations  to  the  crown.  This  com- 
promise, proposed  by  the  government  and  adopted  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  Commons,  was  rejected  by  the  Lords, 
and  the  bill  was  consequently  dropped. 

The  same  fate  awaited  the  Irish  tithe  bill,  reproduced 
this  session  in  a  somewhat  modified  form.  It  was  once 
more  very  fully  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
conservatives  again  ineffectually  attempting  to  get  rid  of 
the  appropriation  clauses ;  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
other  hand,  getting  rid  of  them  by  large  majorities ; 
whereupon  Lord  J.  Russell  raised  a  question  of  privilege, 
maintaining  that  some  of  the  amendments  introduced  by 
the  peers  were  invasions  of  the  constitutional  principle,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  Commons  claimed  the  exclusive  right 
voi.  i.  c  C 
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of  dealing  with  all  clauses  granting  money  to  the  crown,, 
He  also  condemned  these  amendments  on  then*  own  merits 
and  moved  that  they  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  day  three  months — in  other  words,  that  the  bill  should 
be  abandoned.  After  some  discussion  this  motion  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  29. 

In  England  the  question  of  tithe  commutation  was  not 
clogged  with  any  such  difficulties  as  the  introduction  of 
the  appropriation  clauses  had  imported  into  the  Irish 
measure.  It  was  alike  the  interest  of  the  Government 
and  the  Opposition,  of  the  tithe-payer  and  the  tithe 
receiver,  that  it  should  be  speedily  and  finally  settled.  In 
consequence  of  this  general  agreement  no  difficulty  was  to 
be  apprehended  in  either  House  of  Parliament.  Minis- 
ters therefore  adopted,  with  some  modifications,  the  plan 
that  Sir  R.  Peel  had  introduced  during  his  brief  term  of 
office.  The  bill  passed  through  both  Houses  with  little 
alteration.  Only  one  amendment  made  by  the  Lords  was 
objected  to  when  the  bill  came  back  to  the  Commons,  and 
the  Lords  did  not  insist  on  it.  Thus  a  great  scandal,  a 
great  grievance,  a  great  clog  on  the  operations  of  the 
agriculturist,  a  great  source  of  unpopularity  to  the  clergy 
and  a  great  social  evil,  was  at  length  quietly  taken  ous 
of  the  way. 

Another  great  grievance  was  also  redressed  during  this 
session.  We  have  already  witnessed  the  failure  of  attempts 
that  had  been  made  to  satisfy  the  claim  of  dissenters  to 
be  allowed  to  have  their  marriages  celebrated  with  such 
religious  rites  as  they  preferred.  This  question  was  now 
taken  up  as  part  of  a  greater  whole,  and  dealt  with  in  a 
more  comprehensive  manner  than  had  hitherto  been  at- 
tempted. Up  to  this  period  the  only  register  of  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages  was  that  kept  in  the  churches.  Of  births 
there  was  no  official  registration  at  all,  but  only  of  baptisms  ; 
and  this  of  course  was  very  imperfect,  as  it  did  not  contain 
the  names  of  the  children  of  persons  of  the  Baptist  per- 
suasion, or  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  of 
persons  who  for  some  reason  or  other  had  not  been 
baptised  in  their  infancy.  All  marriages  were  performed 
and  registered  in  the  churches.  This  was  also  the  case  to 
a  great  extent  with  regard  to  burials,  but  not  entirely,  as 
even  then  some  cemeteries  existed  as  well  as  a  few  non- 
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conformist  burial-grounds,  and  though  in  such  places 
registers  were  usually  kept,  yet  they  were  often  kept  very 
carelessly.  It  was  therefore  desirable  that  some  general 
and  uniform  system  of  registration  should  be  established, 
and  that  copies  of  all  registers  should  be  collected  in  a 
central  place,  where  they  could  be  referred  to  in  case  they 
shouM  be  required  to  establish  claims  to  property,  or  for 
other  purposes.  Thus  the  question  of  dissenters'  marriages 
was  merged  in  the  larger  question  of  a  general  registra- 
tion. This  question  was  dealt  with  in  two  bills ;  the  first 
of  which  was  for  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths, 
and  the  other  for  the  registration  of  marriages.  These 
measures,  with  the  working  of  which  we  are  all  familiar, 
effected  a  very  great  and  desirable  change  with  very  little 
interference  with  existing  practices.  Baptisms,  marriages, 
and  funerals  continued  to  be  celebrated  in  the  churches 
after  tho  passing  of  the  bill  exactly  as  they  had  been 
before.  And  the  dissenters  obtained  the  boon  of  cele- 
brating their  marriages  in  the  manner  most  in  accordance 
with  their  religious  convictions,  without  being  subjected  to 
the  vexations  which  the  measures  previously  introduced 
imposed  on  them.  But  these  are  by  no  means  the  only 
benefits  which  have  resulted  from  this  measure.  It  has 
imposed  on  the  registrar-general  and  his  subordinates 
throughout  the  kingdom  the  duty — a  duty  which  has  been 
admirably  discharged — of  collecting  an  immense  body  of 
statistical  facts  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  the  govern- 
ment, the  legislator,  the  medical  man,  the  philosopher,  the 
man  of  science,  and  the  nation  at  large ;  facts  which  never 
could  have  been  obtained  if  some  such  plan  as  that  we  are 
now  recording  had  not  been  adopted,  and  which  will 
exercise  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  march  of 
scientific  discovery,  on  the  sanitary  legislation  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  on  the  sanitary  proceedings  of  our  various 
corporations,  enabling  them  to  discover  and  remove  the 
causes  of  disease,  to  watch  its  course,  and  to  study  the 
efficiency  of  the  various  means  that  may  be  employed  to 
contend  with  it.  It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the 
country,  in  reference  not  only  to  this,  but  to  many  other 
measures  that  were  brought  forward  about  this  time,  that 
the  Opposition  in  the  two  Houses  was  led  by  two  men  so 
candid   and   straightforward  as  the  Duke  of   Wellington. 
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and  Sir  R.  Peel.  It  was  due  in  a  great  degree  to  their 
influence,  that  these  two  important  bills  were  read  a 
second  time  in  both  Houses  without  opposition,  and  that 
government  had  no  reason  to  complain  in  any  respect  of 
the  treatment  they  received  in  committee  in  either  House 
of  Parliament.  A  few  alterations  of  no  great  moment  were 
made  in  the  details  of  the  measures.  The  old  practice  of 
proclaiming  the  banns  in  the  churches,  which  the  bill, 
as  at  first  drawn,  had  abolished,  was  retained.  It  was 
ordered,  for  the  sake  of  securing  greater  publicity,  that 
notices  of  intended  marriages  should  be  read  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  guardians  of  the  poor.  This  provision  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  representatives  of  the  dissenting 
interest  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  a  large  majority, 
listening  to  the  advice  of  Lord  J.  Russell,  decided  to 
accept  it  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  bill.  Thus 
passed  a  law  which,  though  it  did  not  attract  the  attention 
bestowed  on  some  other  measures  of  less  intrinsic  value, 
which,  involving  as  they  did  the  fate  of  parties  and  admin- 
istrations, were  the  objects  of  vehement  straggles  and 
stormy  debates,  was  nevertheless  little,  if  at  ail,  inferior 
in  utility  and  importance  to  any  of  the  great  measures 
which  had  been  introduced  and  carried  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  reforming  party.  If  little  else  had  been 
effected  during  this  season,  the  government  might  yet 
have  pointed  to  this  measure  as  a  sufficient  atonement  for 
many  other  failures. 

The  ecclesiastical  commission,  which  had  been  called 
into  existence  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  continued  its  labours,  the 
places  which  had  originally  been  occupied  by  members  of 
the  late  administration  being  now  filled  by  their  successors. 
This  alteration,  however,  did  not  at  first  produce  any  great 
change  in  the  character  of  its  recommendations.  It  was 
in  fact  doing  quite  as  much  in  the  way  of  churcn  reform 
as  could  be  expected  from  a  body  containing  so  large  &. 
proportion  of  bishops.  The  commissioners  set  themselves 
to  work  with  exemplary  diligence  to  remedy  many  of  the 
more  glaring  abuses  of  the  church.  They  projDOsed  to 
diminish  the  inequality  that  existed  between  the  incomes 
of  the  different  bishoprics,  and  so  to  remove  the  chief 
inducement  to  translations  from  one  see  to  another.  Some 
of   these   inequalities   were  enormous.      Thus,  while  the 
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bishop  of  Durham  had  a  revenue  of  19,480?.  per  annum, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  18,090?.,  the  bishop  of 
London  13,890?.,  the  bishop  of  Rochester  had  only  1,400?., 
the  bishop  of  Oxford  1,600?.,  and  the  bishop  of  Llandaff 
1,170?.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  more  poorly  endowed 
bishops  held  deaneries,  canonries,  or  other  rich  preferment, 
in  commendam,  as  it  was  termed ;  but  this  was  another 
abuse,  and  another  source  of  unpopularity  to  the  church. 
It  was  proposed  therefore  to  fix  the  income  of  Canterbury 
at  15,000?.,  of  York  and  London  at  10,000?.  each,  of  Dur- 
ham at  8,000?.,  "Winchester  at  7,000?.  and  to  equalise  more 
nearly  the  incomes  of  the  other  sees,  fixing  them  at  5,000?. 
or  4,500?.,  per  annum.  It  was  proposed  also  to  suppress 
the  bishoprics  of  Bristol  and  Sodor  and  Man ;  to  establish 
new  sees  at  Ripon  and  Manchester ;  and  to  adopt  such 
new  circumscriptions  of  dioceses  as  the  change  in  the 
population  and  the  alterations  of  circumstances  seemed  to 
render  desirable. 

Coming  down  to  cathedral  dignitaries,  it  was  proposed 
to  deal  with  the  incomes  of  deans  on  the  same  principles 
as  the  incomes  of  bishops — not  bringing  them  to  an  exact 
equality,  but  establishing  a  much  nearer  approach  to 
equality  among  them  than  had  hitherto  existed.  There 
was  to  be  a  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  canons  and 
minor  canons.  Many  ecclesiastical  sinecures  connected 
with  the  cathedrals  were  to  be  suppressed  altogether ; 
and  the  dignities  that  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
different  cathedrals  were  to  be  more  nearly  equalised. 
Still,  great  differences  in  this  respect  were  allowed  to 
continue.  Thus,  while  the  dean  of  Durham  retained  a 
revenue  of  4,594?.,  and  the  deans  of  Westminster  and 
Oxford  each  3,000?.  per  annum,  the  dean  of  Chester  was 
only  to  have  441?. ;  and  while  each  canon  of  Durham  was 
to  receive  2,000?.  a  year,  each  canon  of  Chester  was  to 
have  only  187?.  These  inequalities  arose  from  the  different 
value  of  the  estates  belongnnsr  to  the  different  cathedrals  : 

o       o 

a  difference  which  it  was  thought  desirable  to  respect, 
because,  if  all  should  be  brought  nearly  down  to  the  level 
of  the  lowest,  their  incomes  would  be  too  much  reduced ; 
and  if  all  should  be  raised  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
highest,  the  fund  which  was  wanted  for  other  important 
purposes  would  be  seriously  diminished. 
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In  consequence  of  these  arrangements,  a  large  revenue 
would  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  commissioners  ;  and 
it  was  proposed  that  it  should  be  applied  to  the  augmenta- 
tion of  poor  livings  in  populous  places  and  public  patronage, 
thus  diminishing  the  glaring  disproportion  which  existed 
in  many  instances  between  the  duties  which  the  ministers 
of  the  church  were  expected  to  perform  and  the  emolu- 
ments they  received.  There  were  many  parishes  of  the 
metropolis  and  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  with  popula- 
tions of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  persons,  under  the 
nominal  charge  of  one  minister,  receiving  an  income  often 
less  than  150Z.  per  annum,  and  that  arising  from  fees  and 
pew  rents  ;  there  were  many  country  livings,  with  very  small 
populations,  in  which  the  salary  of  the  minister  amoimted  to 
3,000Z.,  4,000Z.,  and  even  7,000Z.  per  annum.  Anything  like 
a  complete  redress  of  these  inequalities  was  rendered  im- 
possible by  the  existence  of  lay  patronage,  recognised  by 
the  law  as  a  private  and  saleable  property ;  for  any  transfer 
of  the  revenues  of  these  livings  to  others  would  diminish 
the  value  of  the  patron's  property,  and  any  augmentation 
of  them  would  enable  him  to  sell  the  advowson  or  next 
presentation  for  a  larger  sum  than  he  could  otherwise 
have  obtained.  For  these  reasons,  the  commissioners 
limited  their  operations  to  benefices  in  public  patronage ; 
and  this  was  fortunately  the  case  with  regard  to  the  great 
majority  of  parishes  situated  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom 
in  which  the  population  had  been  and  still  was  growing 
most  rapidly. 

Such  were  the  chief  recommendations  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical commissioners.  The  government  determined  to 
embody  them  in  bills,  and  introduce  them  into  Parlia- 
ment. They  encountered,  however,  a  very  vigorous  oppo- 
sition from  the  radical  and  dissenting  sections  of  the 
ministerial  party,  who  objected  strongly  to  the  amount 
of  the  salaries  still  proposed  to  be  left  to  the  bishops  and 
other  dignitaries,  and  desired  to  see  the  principle  of  appro- 
priation, which  had  already  been  sanctioned  by  the  House 
of  Commons  in  dealing  with  the  Irish  church,  applied  to 
her  English  sister,  or,  at  all  events,  to  see  the  church-rate 
question  settled  before  a  measure  calculated  to  strengthen 
the  church  was  adopted.  But  in  spite  of  this  opposition, 
the  government  persisted  in  urging  forward  their  measures, 
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and,  by  the  aid  of  the  conservatives  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
neutrality  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  followers  on  the  other, 
they  succeeded  in  carrying  the  Bishops  Bill;  but  the 
chapter  reform  bill  and  that  for  the  regulation  of  plurali- 
ties were  dropped  for  this  session.  Bills  were  also  passed 
to  prevent  the  creation  of  new  vested  interests  in  certain 
cathedral  offices  which  it  was  intended  to  abolish  ;  for  tho 
suppression  of  the  secular  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of 
Durham  and  the  archbishop  of  York  ;  and  for  restricting 
the  renewal  of  leases  by  ecclesiastical  persons.  This  delay 
afforded  those  persons  whose  interests  or  whose  prejudices 
were  touched  by  the  proposed  measures — and  they  were 
numerous — as  well  as  all  who  for  any  reasons  objected  to 
them,  an  opportunity  of  agitating  the  country  against 
them.  Many  of  the  bishops  declared  strongly  against  the 
proposed  chapter  reforms.  The  deans  and  chapters  them- 
selves petitioned  against  them,  and  so  did  a  great  number 
of  the  clergy ;  the  dissenters  likewise  agitated  against 
them.  But  more  formidable  than  all  their  other  antago- 
nists was  Sydney  Smith,  now  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
who,  in  his  three  celebrated  letters  to  Archd.  Singleton, 
put  forth  all  his  unrivalled  powers  of  wit,  argument,  and 
raillery  against  the  proposed  measures.  But  all  was  in 
vain.  The  ministry  was  too  deeply  committed  on  the 
question  to  draw  back,  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners  were  too  manifestly  right  and 
reasonable  to  be  withstood,  even  by  the  wit,  eloquence,  and 
wisdom  of  the  great  canon ;  but  as  long  as  the  English 
language  endures,  the  memory  of  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners will  be  handed  down  in  the  humorous  and 
argumentative  letters  of  their  formidable  antagonist. 

It  was  found  absolutely  necessary  to  introduce  some 
changes  into  the  Corporation  Reform  Act  in  the  course  of 
this  session.  There  were  defects  in  it  which  had  caused 
the  validity  of  the  election  of  several  mayors  and  other 
municipal  officers  to  be  disputed.  The  act  had  also  made  a 
temporary  provision  for  the  management  of  charities,  which 
would  come  to  an  end  on  the  1st  of  August,  1837,  and  which 
must  therefore  be  dealt  with  by  the  legislature  either  in 
this  or  the  following  session.  On  these  questions  the  two 
Houses  differed.  The  Lords  made  certain  amendments  in 
the  bill  sent  to  them  from  the  Commons,  which  were  agreed 
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to  by  the  ministers,  but  whicb  the  majority  of  the  lower 
House  were  nevertheless  unwilling  to  accept.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  complained  that  after  an  amendment  had 
been  assented  to  by  the  lord  chancellor  its  rejection  should 
be  moved  by  the  attorney-general.  Conferences  and  free 
conferences  took  place,  but  to  no  purpose.  Bills  were, 
however,  introduced  embodying  those  provisions  on  which 
the  majorities  in  both  Houses  were  agreed,  and  these  were 
passed. 

This  session  witnessed  the  abolition  of  a  most  barbarous 
and  absurd  practice  of  the  English  courts.  Up  to  this  time 
prisoners  accused  of  felony  were  not  allowed  to  have  counsel 
to  defend  them.  The  prosecution  might  be  carried  on  by 
the  ablest  advocates  at  the  bar,  while  the  defendant,  often 
a  poor  unlettered  man,  was  compelled  to  plead  his  own 
cause  againsb  them.  This  practice,  like  every  other  esta- 
blished abuse,  did  not  want  its  apologists.  More  than 
twelve  years  had  elapsed  since  the  subject  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  George 
Lamb ;  and  still  there  were  many  persons,  high  in  office 
and  of  great  legal  authority,  who  defended  this  time- 
honoured  absurdity.  It  was  urged  that  the  judge  was 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  though  it  was  well  known  that 
the  accused  person  bad  no  opportunity  of  consulting  with 
him,  or  of  putting  before  him  the  facts  and  the  arguments 
on  which  his  defence  ought  to  rest,  except  in  open  court. 
Bills  which,  if  carried,  would  have  had  the  effect  of  re- 
moving this  anomaly  in  our  judicature,  had  in  two  successive 
sessions  passed  through  the  Commons,  but  had  been  rejected 
in  the  upper  House.  This  time,  however,  the  advocates 
of  justice  and  common  sense  were  more  successful.  The 
measure  went  through  the  House  of  Commons  without 
much  difficulty.  In  the  House  of  Lords  it  had  the  good 
fortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  had 
formerly  opposed  the  change,  but  now  supported  it  zealously, 
and  with  his  usual  great  ability. 

'  Distinctions,'  he  said,  'are  drawn  even  between  different 
classes  of  crimes,  which  do  not  seem  to  rest  on  any  rational 
foundation.  Treason,  the  highest  of  all  crimes,  and  mis- 
demeanour, the  lowest  kind  of  offences,  are  placed  on  the 
same  footing.  In  both  of  them  the  prisoner  is  allowed  the 
benefit  of  counsel  to  address  the  jury  on  the  facts  of  the 
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case  ;  and  yet  in  the  intermediate  class — that  of  felonies — 
the  same  privilege  does  not  exist.  Thus  certain  offences 
regarding  the  coin  constitute  only  a  misdemeanour  when 
committed  for  the  first  time,  but  become  felony  in  case  of  a 
previous  conviction.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  man  may 
be  tried  for  a  first  offence  as  a  simple  misdemeanour,  and 
his  counsel  may  address  the  jury :  if  he  is  found  guilty,  and 
immediately  tried  upon  a  second  indictment  for  a  similar 
offence,  it  is  now  felony ;  his  counsel  can  no  longer  address 
the  jury ;  they  can  only  examine  witnesses  and  speak  to 
points  of  the  law.'  After  considering  the  reasons  which 
had  been  urged  in  favour  of  the  practice  by  Lord  Notting- 
ham and  Serjeant  Hawkins,  and  stating  that  he  himself 
had  formerly  defended  it,  though  he  had  subsequently  seen 
reason  to  change  his  opinion,  he  thus  proceeded :  '  England 
and  Ireland  are  the  only  countries  in  Europe  in  which  a 
prisoner  is  not  allowed  to  defend  himself  by  counsel.  In 
Scotland  that  power  is  given  to  the  counsel  in  every  case. 
The  same  thing  is  done  in  our  British  possessions.  If  the 
system  is  bad,  why  should  it  be  continued  in  any  part  of 
the  country  ?  if  it  is  good,  why  should  it  not  be  extended 
to  all  ?  And  what  are  the  evils  that  are  dreaded  from  the 
change  ?  It  may  lead,  it  is  said,  to  a  great  consumption  of 
time — the  duration  of  assizes  and  sessions  would  be  greatly 
prolonged.  But  this  could  never  be  stated  as  an  objection 
to  the  principle  of  the  measure ;  for  where  life  and  liberty 
are  at  stake,  no  time  could  be  grudged  that  may  be  neces- 
sary for  going  into  the  case  in  the  fullest  manner.  Again, 
it  is  objected,  that  if  counsel  are  allowed  to  address  the 
jury,  instead  of  trials  being  conducted  as  they  now  are  with 
temper  and  firmness,  there  would  be  warmth  and  zeal  on 
both  sides  of  the  court,  which  would  detract  from  the 
gravity  and  decorum  of  its  proceedings.  But  is  it  found 
in  Scotland  that  trials  are  conducted  with  more  zeal  and 
warmth  or  with  less  decorum  than  in  Ens-land  ?  No  one 
ever  pretends  that  it  is  so,  and  the  evidence  proves  the 
contrary.  It  may  be  true,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it 
is  almost  immaterial  to  the  result  whether  there  are  counsel 
in  the  case  or  not ;  the  facts  are  so  clear  and  conclusive. 
Yet  there  are  many  cases  where  the  aid  of  counsel  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  elucidation  of  the  truth,  and 
of  great  service  to  the  judges  who  try  the  case.     Another 
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objection  is,  that  if  counsel  addressed  the  jury  for  the 
prisoner,  the  judge  would  reply  to  him,  and  thus  be  placed 
in  the  unseemly  position  of  appearing  to  be  an  advocate 
against  the  accused.  The  best  answer  to  this  objection  is 
a  reference  to  the  cases  of  misdemeanour,  where  the  judge 
interferes  no  farther  than  to  point  out  the  errors  and 
sophisms  into  which  the  counsel  may  have  fallen,  which  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  do  in  any  case.' 

The  bill,  as  originally  sent  up  from  the  Commons,  not 
only  provided  that  the  prisoner  accused  of  felony  might  be 
defended  by  counsel,  but  also  gave  him  the  last  word  in 
every  case.  To  this  part  of  the  bill  Lord  Lyndhurst  and 
several  other  law  lords  strongly  objected,  contending  that 
it  would  substitute  one  anomaly  for  another;  and  notwith- 
standing the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  lord  chancellor, 
this  provision  was  expunged.  The  Commons  at  first  were 
disposed  to  adhere  to  their  original  opinion ;  but,  finding 
that  the  Lords  were  resolved  to  maintain  their  amendment, 
they  gave  way,  consoling  themselves  with  the  reflection, 
that  much  was  gained  by  the  bill  as  it  stood ;  and,  with 
the  promise  of  Mr.  Ewart,  who  had  the  care  of  it,  that  he 
would  in  a  future  session  introduce  a  new  measure  embody- 
ing those  provisions,  which  for  the  present  he  found  it 
expedient  to  abandon. 

The  cause  of  humanity  gained  another  victory  during 
this  session.  Hitherto  the  law  had  required  that  persons 
convicted  of  murder  should  be  executed  the  next  day  but 
one  after  their  conviction,  unless  that  day  should  happen 
to  be  a  Sunday,  in  which  case  they  would  be  executed  on 
the  Monday.  In  the  interval  between  the  sentence  and  its 
execution  they  were  to  be  fed  on  bread  and  water,  and  no 
person  was  to  have  access  to  them  except  the  gaoler,  the 
chaplain,  and  the  surgeon.  The  statutes  containing  these 
provisions  were  repealed,  and  a  longer  interval  allowed  to 
elapse  between  the  sentence  and  its  execution.  Other  bills 
of  less  importance  affecting  our  judicature  were  introduced. 
It  was  enacted  that  medical  witnesses  before  coroners'  juries 
should  receive  a  guinea  for  their  evidence,  and  two  guineas 
for  a  post-mortem  examination.  On  the  other  hand,  bills 
for  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  separating  the  judicial  functions  of  the 
lord  chancellor  from  his  parliamentary  duties,  miscarried,, 
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Since  the  destruction  of  the  old  Houses  of  Parliament, 
a  select  committee  had  been  busily  engaged  in  making 
arrangements  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  and  after 
careful  examination  of  the  plans  submitted  to  them,  had 
given  the  preference  to  that  of  Mr.  Barry,  by  whom  the 
building  of  the  new  Houses  was  accordingly  superin- 
tended. They  had,  however,  determined  to  make  several 
alterations  in  his  plans,  and  to  carry  the  buildings  farther 
along  the  river  from  "Westminster-bridge  than  had  been 
originally  contemplated,  as  well  as  to  extend  them  con- 
siderably in  the  direction  of  Abingdon-street.  Mr.  Hume 
proposed  a  change  of  site,  and  made  a  motion  for  that 
purpose.  The  committee  hoped  by  the  removal  of  some 
superfluous  ornaments,  to  be  able  to  keep  the  cost  of  the 
building  down  to  500,OOOZ.,  or  at  most  700,000Z.  Mr.  Hume, 
on  the  contrary,  insisted  that,  in  spite  of  the  proposed 
alterations  of  the  plan,  the  expense  of  the  building  would 
be  at  least  1,300,000^.  He  also  presented  a  petition  from 
the  unsuccessful  competitors,  complaining  on  various 
grounds  of  the  preference  given  by  the  committee  to 
Mr.  Barry's  plans,  and  asking  either  that  they  might  be 
allowed  to  be  heard  by  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  or 
that  the  report  of  the  committee  might  be  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  some  competent  persons.  This  claim  of 
Mr.  Barry's  disappointed  competitors  was  not  seriously 
entertained  by  the  Commons.  The  question  had  been 
decided  after  long  and  laborious  investigation,  and  they 
were  unwilling  to  reopen  it. 

The  proposal  to  admit  ladies  to  hear  the  debates  was 
carried  this  year  by  132  against  90,  and  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  while  avowing  his  own  strong  objection  to 
their  admission,  proposed,  in  deference  to  the  decision  of 
the  House,  that  the  sum  of  400Z.  should  be  applied  to 
defray  the  cost  of  fitting  up  a  portion  of  the  gallery  for 
their  accommodation.  In  the  debate  on  this  vote,  different 
members  of  the  government  took  different  sides,  Lord 
Palmerston  expressing  himself  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
innovation,  while  the  president  of  the  board  of  control  as 
strongly  opposed  it ;  adding  that  he  would  have  been  in 
his  place  to  vote  against  the  resolution  which  had  been 
passed,  if  he  had  not  regarded  the  proposal  of  such  a 
thing  as  a  jest.     He  declared  that  he  thought  there  was 
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something  indecent  in  introducing  high-bred  and  vir- 
tuous-minded females  within  the  walls  of  Parliament 
to  listen  to  the  multifarious  debates  that  were  carried  on 
there.  At  last  the  speaker  was  requested  to  deliver  his 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  accordingly  he  made  the 
following  observations  :  '  As  the  House  has  twice  decided 
in  favour  of  the  admission  of  ladies  to  the  strangers' 
gallery,  I  have  felt  it  a  matter  of  great  doubt  whether  I 
ought  to  give  any  opinion  at  all  on  the  question  ;  but  as  I 
have  been  called  on  by  the  House  to  do  so,  I  must  say 
that,  having  well  considered  the  subject,  and  looking  at  it 
as  a  question  of  considerable  importance  with  reference  to 
the  order  and  decorum  of  the  House,  and  with  reference 
to  the  influence  that  might  be  exerted  on  the  House,  I  have 
come  to  a  distinct  and  positive  conviction  that  the  measure 
is  most  undesirable.  I  have  formed  and  expressed  this 
opinion  without  reference  to  those  whom  it  may  please  or 
displease,  and  in  the  discharge  of  what  I  conceive  to  be 
my  duty  to  the  House.'  This  declaration  was  fatal  to  the 
proposed  innovation ;  for  though  the  motion  for  the  ad- 
mission of  ladies  to  the  gallery  of  the  House  had  been 
carried  by  a  majority  of  42,  the  proposal  to  furnish  the 
sum  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  resolution  was 
refused  by  42  against  28. 

We  have  seen  the  representatives  of  the  agricultural 
interest  coming  year  after  year  before  the  House  with  state- 
ments, only  too  well  founded,  of  agricultural  distress,  and 
with  various  ineffectual  applications  to  the  House  for  the 
relief  of  that  distress.  This  year  the  government  deter- 
mined to  anticipate  them,  and  at  the  very  commencement 
of  the  session,  on  the  8th  of  February,  Lord  J.  Russell  pro- 
posed the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  deliberate 
on  this  question.  The  committee  sat  till  the  21st  of  July, 
when  its  chairman  announced  that  his  colleagues  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  would  not  make  any  report,  but 
content  themselves  with  publishing  the  evidence  they  had 
taken.  Without  waiting  for  this  result  of  the  committee's 
labours,  but  no  doubt  with  a  full  foreknowledge  that  they 
would  be  altogether  fruitless, '  farmers'  friend '  Lord  Chandos 
brought  forward  a  motion  of  his  own  on  agricultural  dis- 
tress, urging  that  any  reduction  of  taxation  that  might 
be  made,  the  interests  of  agriculture  should  be  considered. 
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This  motion  was  resisted,  not  only  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  but 
also  by  Sir  Jas.  Graham  and  Sir  R.  Peel;  but  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  leaders  of  the  two  great 
parties  in  the  House  and  very  conclusive  reasons  urged 
against  it,  there  were  178  votes  in  favour  of  the  motion  to 
208  against  it. 

The  great  feature  of  the  budget  of  this  year,  and  that 
which  excited  the  warmest  enthusiasm  on  the  one  hand, 
and  called  forth  the  greatest  alarm  and  the  most  vehement 
opposition  on  the  other,  was  the  proposed  reduction  of  the 
stamp  duty  on  newspapers  from  4<d.,  minus  the  discount  to 
Id.,  without  any  discount.  An  attempt  was  made  to  get 
rid  of  this  part  of  the  government  plan  by  Sir  C.  Knightley, 
who  proposed  that  the  duty  on  soap  should  be  reduced 
instead  of  the  stamp  duty  on  newspapers.  He  said  :  '  The 
duty  on  soap  is  one  that  not  only  presses  severely  on  the 
working  classes,  but  also  presses  on  them  unequally  in  com- 
parison with  the  more  wealthy,  the  soap  of  the  poor  man 
being  taxed  at  75  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  rich  man  at  only 
30  per  cent.  The  reduction  of  this  tax,  by  aiding  cleanli- 
ness, would  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  people  ; 
the  lowering  of  newspaper  stamps  will  tend  to  introduce 
a  cheap  and  profligate  press,  one  of  the  greatest  curses 
which  could  be  inflicted  on  humanity.  Are  the  necessaries 
of  life  to  be  taxed  in  preference  to  luxuries  and  super- 
fluities ?  Or  is  such  knowledge  as  is  likely  to  be  communi- 
cated through  a  cheap  newspaper  so  vitally  important  as 
to  be  worth  acquiring  at  the  expense  of  inflicting  filth  and 
disease  on  the  very  persons  whose  minds  are  to  be  thus 
illuminated  ?  Neither  the  farmers  nor  the  growers  com- 
plain of  the  want  of  cheap  newspapers,  but  all  complain  of 
the  want  of  cheap  soap.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  even  the 
poor  are  debarred  from  reading  the  newspapers ;  for  in  a 
coffee-shop  they  can  have  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  sight  of 
every  newspaper  published  in  London  for  three-halfpence, 
being  only  half  the  price  at  which  it  will  be  possible  to 
publish  the  newspapers  even  after  the  duties  have  been 
reduced.  Nor  has  any  application  for  this  reduction  pro- 
ceeded from  the  proprietors  of  newspapers  ;  even  those 
journals  which  are  most  favourable  to  the  government  have 
protested  against  it.' 

Mr.  C.  Barclay,  the  seconder  of  this  motion,  argued  that 
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the  loss  to  the  revenue  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  soap 
would  certainly  not  be  greater  than  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  proposed  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  newspaper  stamp. 
As  one  principal  reason  assigned  for  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  was  the  impossibility  of  punishing  offenders,  he  urged 
that  this  difficulty  might  easily  be  overcome,  as  each  sheet 
of  every  printed  paper  bore  the  printer's  name. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  thus  replied :  'One  reason 
for  preferring  a  reduction  of  the  stamp  duties  to  a  reduction 
of  the  soap  duties,  is  that  the  former  is  a  diminishing,  and 
the  latter  an  increasing  duty.  The  quantity  of  soap  bought 
in  charge  in  1831  was  109,000,000  lbs.,  and  in  1833  was 
133,000,0#0  lbs.  The  consumption  of  soft  soap  in  the  first 
of  these  years  was  9,600,000  lbs.,  and  in  1833  it  was 
12,103,000  lbs.  But  the  stamp  duties  on  newspapers,  which 
in  1831  had  yielded  483,000/.,  yielded  in  1835  only  455,000Z. 
Now  it  is  a  principle  of  finance,  that  in  reducing  public 
imposts  the  comparative  productiveness  of  different  taxes 
should  be  kept  in  view.  Besides,  the  soap  duty  has  already 
been  reduced  one  half,  while  the  stamp  duty  has  been  kept 
at  its  maximum.  The  loss  to  the  revenue  by  the  reduction 
of  the  soap  duty  would  be  twice  the  amount  of  loss  that 
is  anticipated  from  the  reduction  of  the  newspaper  duty. 
Besides,  when  the  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  soap 
and  the  reduced  price  of  the  alkalies  are  taken  into  account 
along  with  the  present  low  rate  of  duty,  I  do  not  think  that 
this  is  an  article  which  calls  most  pressingly  for  relief. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  and  consequences  of 
the  newspaper  stamp  duty  call  loudly  for  alteration,  unless 
the  disregard  of  the  law  is  to  be  encouraged,  and  those  who 
obey  it  are  to  be  left  without  protection.  The  diminution 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  produce  of  these  duties  does 
not  arise  from  any  falling  off  in  the  education  of  the  people, 
or  in  their  anxiety  for  political  information.  Accordingly, 
every  man  would  have  expected  that  the  revenue  yielded 
by  the  newspapers  would  have  increased.  It  is  the  tax 
that  prevents  the  increase.  Here,  as  in  every  other  case, 
a  duty  raised  above  the  legitimate  amount  leads  to  suc- 
cessful smuggling,  and  supplies  the  public  demands  without 
contributing  to  the  public  revenue.  I  am  far  from  think- 
ing that  all  the  knowledge  that  it  is  desirable  to  circulate 
among  the  people  is  to  be  found  hi  newspapers ;  but  they 
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are  the  means  of  diffusing  political  knowledge  of  a  very 
important  character.  I  entertain  no  apprehension  of  the 
consequences  of  facilitating  the  spread  of  this  knowledge; 
but  even  if  it  were  desirable  to  confine  it  to  the  present 
high-priced  papers,  it  would  be  impossible.  In  London  and 
throughout  England  an  active  agency  has  been  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  violating  the  law  by  circulating  news- 
papers without  a  stamp.  The  total  number  of  stamps  taken 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  36,000,000.  On  one  occasion 
the  officers  of  the  stamp  department  seized  an  incomplete 
publication  amounting  to  40,000  sheets.  This  gave  for  a 
weekly  paper  2,000,000  sheets  per  annum,  being  equal  to 
one- eighteenth  of  the  whole  stamped  press  :  and  this  was 
only  a  single  instance.  It  is  true  that  every  sheet  bears  the 
printer's  name,  but  it  is  often  a  false  one.  The  law  officers 
of  the  crown  have  given  their  opinion,  that  the  existing 
law  is  wholly  ineffectual  to  put  down  the  evil.  I  believe 
that  any  attempt  to  cure  the  evil  by  increasing  the  severity 
of  the  law  would  be  wholly  ineffectual.  I  will  not,  however, 
as  some  desire,  repeal  the  duty  altogether,  but  bring  it 
back  from  its  present  amount  of  4<d.  to  its  original  amount 
of  Id.  This  will  equalise  the  whole  of  the  press,  raise  its 
character,  and  enable  parties  who  are  anxious  to  give 
religious  instruction  to  the  people  to  combine  it  with  know- 
ledge of  a  political  nature.' 

Mr.  Goulbum :  '  In  reducing  public  burdens  the  first 
question  ought  to  be,  what  reduction  would  confer  the 
greatest  benefit  on  the  greatest  portion  of  the  community ; 
from  which  it  follows  as  a  corollary,  that  in  all  reductions 
of  taxation  we  should  retain  those  that  are  burdens  on 
luxuries,  rather  than  those  which  affect  the  necessaries  of 
life.  To  propose  a  diminution  of  the  stamp  duties  instead 
of  the  soap  duties  is  to  sin  against  both  these  plain 
principles.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  accordingly 
has  maintained,  that  the  reduction  of  the  latter  would 
occasion  a  positive  loss,  which  the  revenue  could  not  sus- 
tain, because  he  anticipates  that  no  great  increase  of  con- 
sumption would  follow  on  the  reduction,  and  that  because 
a  very  limited  increase  had  ensued  on  the  former  reduction 
of  the  duty  by  half  its  amount.  This  is  a  fallacy.  The 
former  reduction  led  to  no  great  increase  because  the  duty 
still  remained  too  high  to  exclude  the  contraband  trader 
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from  the  market.  The  metropolitan  manufacture  of  soap 
the  year  previous  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  amounted 
to  32,900,000  lbs.  In  1835,  after  the  reduction,  the 
amount  brought  to  'change  in  the  city  of  London  was  only 
32,400,000  lbs.,  showing  a  reduction  of  500,000  lbs.  In 
Scotland  previous  to  the  reduction  in  1833  there  had  been 
brought  to  'change  11,300,000  lbs. ;  and  in  the  year  after 
the  reduction  10,400,000  lbs.,  being  a  reduction  little  short 
of  1,000,000  lbs.  In  some  rural  parts  of  the  country,  where 
the  same  facilities  for  smuggling  do  not  exist,  there  has 
been  some  increase  ;  but  it  is  not  proportionate  with  the 
amount  of  reduction.  Thus  the  reduction,  so  far  from 
impeding  the  smuggler,  has  given  him  additional  vigour 
and  incitement  to  carry  on  his  trade  ;  and  a  farther  reduc- 
tion is  necessary  in  order  to  put  the  fair  dealer  on  a  par 
with  the  smuggler. 

'  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  cannot  justly  apply  to 
this  question  the  principle,  generally  a  correct  one,  that  a 
diminishing  tax  ought  to  be  selected  for  reduction  instead 
of  an  increasing  one ;  for  the  newspaper  stamp  duty  is  not 
in  fact  a  diminishing  one.  It  is  said  that  it  yielded  in  1831 
483,0002.,  and  in  1835  only  435,000/.  But  this  is  not  a  fair 
comparison,  because  the  political  excitement  of  1831  raised 
it  to  an  enormous  amount  in  that  year.  The  same  thing 
happened  in  1813,  when  every  one  was  anxious  to  gain  the 
earliest  intelligence  of  what  was  passing  on  the  Continent. 
In  that  year  the  newspaper  duty  yielded  the  then  unpre- 
cedented amount  of  394,000Z.  But  in  the  following  year  it 
fell  to  363,000Z.,  a  reduction  greater  than  that  which  had 
taken  place  between  1831  and  1835.  If  periods  are  taken 
which  give  a  fair  average,  this  is  an  increasing  duty. 

'  As,  then,  there  is  no  reason  for  preferring  newspapers 
on  any  of  these  grounds,  look  at  the  comparative  value  of 
reduction  in  these  two  articles  to  the  country.  It  appears 
from  the  stamp  returns  that  there  are  but  300,000  persons 
who  take  in  newspapers  ;  while  the  soap  duty  applies  to  the 
entire  population  of  15,000,000.  Besides,  the  relief  given 
to  the  public  in  the  case  of  newspapers  would  be  but  one- 
twentieth  part  of  a  penny,  while  that  in  the  article  of  soap 
would  be  4$d.,  or  3d.  at  the  least.  Even  this  is  not  all. 
I  have  no  objection  that  the  poorest  classes  of  the  com- 
tmmitv  should  be  supplied  with  all  the  passing  events  of 
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the  day,  provided  that  information  is  correctly  and  fairly 
given.  But  will  the  proposed  reduction  have  this  effect  ? 
Will  the  labouring  classes  be  able  to  take  in  a  daily  or 
even  a  weekly  paper  which  would  cost  4d.  at  least  ?  Why 
should  they  do  so  ?  Are  they  not  in  the  habit  of  asso- 
ciating together  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  newspapers 
taken  in  for  their  accommodation  in  coffee-houses  and  other 
places  ?  The  poor  man  who  thus  pays  for  the  paper  will 
not  be  a  gainsr  by  the  reduction :  the  publican  will  be  a 
gainer,  and  not  his  customers ;  the  master  of  the  family, 
and  not  the  servants  and  dependents  to  whom  he  lends  the 
paper  after  he  has  read  it  himself.  But  it  is  said  that  it 
is  necessary  to  reduce  the  duty  in  order  to  prevent  the 
smuggling — that  is,  the  sale — of  unstamped  newspapers. 
But  does  any  man  maintain  that  smuggling  is  not  as  mis- 
chievous'and  extensive  in  the  soap  manufacture,  and  that 
it  does  not  call  still  more  loudly  for  a  similar  remedy  ? 
The  stamp  duty  protects  the  editor  of  a  London  journal — 
who  is  compelled  to  incur  enormous  expenses  in  procuring 
parliamentary  reports,  in  obtaining  foreign  intelligence,  in 
anticipating  the  arrival  of  the  post  by  expresses,  and  in 
having  correspondents  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  where 
matters  of  interest  are  going  on — against  the  conductors 
of  the  predatory  publications,  who  go  to  no  expense,  but 
simply  copy  the  contents  of  the  other  journals.  And  with 
all  this  you  will  still  have  an  unstamped  press  to  restrain  ; 
for  the  retained  duty  will  be  treated  as  the  existing  duty 
has  been.' 

After  a  long  and  earnest  debate  cheap  newspapers 
triumphed  over  cheap  soap  by  a  majority  of  33 ;  there 
being  241  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  208  for  the  latter. 

Other  changes  were  made  in  connection  with  this  of  the 
stamp  duty.  Newspapers  exceeding  1530  square  inches  of 
the  printed  part  of  the  sheet  were  to  pay  an  additional  half- 
penny. If  the  sheet  exceeded  2295  square  inches  or  had  a 
supplement,  an  additional  penny  was  to  be  paid.  Every 
newspaper  was  to  have  a  distinctive  stamped  die.  Two 
proprietors  of  each  newspaper  were  to  be  registered  with 
its  editor  and  its  publisher ;  and,  by  a  clause  subsequently 
carried,  every  proprietor  was  to  be  registered.  This  last 
provision  was  struck  out  by  the  Lords,  who  made  no  other 
change  in  the  bill ;  but  this  amendment  was  rejected  by 
vol.  i.  d  d 
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the  Commons  as  being  a  breach  of  their  privileges.  They, 
however,  passed  another  bill  exactly  similar  in  all  respects 
to  that  which  had  been  thus  dealt  with,  except  that  it  did 
not  contain  the  clause  of  which  the  Peers  disapproved,  and 
it  went  through  both  Houses  without  opposition.  Thus  this 
important  change  became  the  law  of  the  land,  with  results 
very  different  from  those  which  its  opponents  had  foretold. 
Since  it  passed,  newspapers  have  become  much  cheaper, 
and  their  tone  and  character  instead  of  being  lowered  has 
been  greatly  elevated,  and  in  every  respect  improved. 

While  moderate  and  steady  progress  was  thus  being 
made  at  home,  Canadian  discontent  pushed  to  the  very 
verge  of  insurrection,  needless  and  improper  intermeddling 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain  by  a  legion  composed  of 
British  subjects  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Evans,  and 
other  attempts  to  force  on  '  liberal  principles '  by  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  continental  nations,  were  creating 
alarm  and  uncertainty  at  home,  and  rendering  necessary 
an  addition  of  5000  men  to  our  naval  force,  and  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  our  naval  estimates.  Parliament  was 
prorogued  on  the  20th  of  August  by  the  king  in  person. 

The  year  1837  commenced  with  some  symptoms  of  poli- 
tical life  and  activity.  The  different  parties,  each  in  its 
own  way,  made  their  appeal  to  the  nation.  At  Bath  and 
Middlesex,  represented  by  Messrs.  Roebuck  and  Hume,  the 
two  foremost  leaders  of  the  radical  party,  political  banquets 
were  held,  at  which  the  views  of  that  party  were  strongly 
advocated.  At  Leeds  Lord  Morpeth,  at  a  similar  celebra- 
tion, upheld  the  ministerial  policy :  while  at  Glasgow  Sir 
R.  Peel,  who  had  been  elected  lord  rector  of  the  university, 
after  a  contest  with  Sir  J.  Campbell,  the  attorney-general, 
proclaimed  and  justified  the  policy  he  intended  to  pursue,  in 
a  very  telling  speech  vociferously  applauded,  the  audience 
rising  at  parts  of  it  in  order  to  give  full  vent  to  their 
enthusiasm.  In  Dublin  a  great  Protestant  meeting  was  held, 
which  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  peers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  as  was  asserted,  by 
3000  or  4000  persons,  at  which  the  cause  of  Irish  Protes- 
tantism was  strenuously  maintained.  As  for  O'Connell,  he 
was  carrying  on  his  usual  course  of  agitation.  Thus  all  the 
different  parties  made  their  appeal,  not  to  the  comparatively 
few  who  composed  the  meetings  we  have  enumerated,  bat 
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through  the  press  to  the  country  generally,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  parliamentary  campaign  which  was  about 
to  commence. 

The  session  of  1837  was  opened  by  commission  on  the 
olst  of  January.  The  king's  speech  was  more  than  usually 
vague  and  deficient  in  interest,  provoking  little  criticism 
and  no  direct  opposition.  As  usual,  Irish  questions  occu- 
pied the  most  prominent  place  in  this  address.  To  an 
objection  raised  by  Mr.  Plumtre,  member  for  East  Kent, 
that  the  speech  did  not  contain  the  usual  recognition  of 
divine  providence,  Lord  J.  Russell  replied,  that  if  every 
speech  contained  such  a  recognition,  it  would  become  a 
mere  matter  of  form,  and  lose  its  intended  effect. 

The  expectation  raised  by  the  speech,  that  Irish  ques- 
tions would  again  monopolise  a  large  portion  of  the  session, 
was  not  disappointed.  In  the  first  place,  the  Irish  Cor- 
poration Reform  Bill,  which  was  rejected  last  year  by  the 
Peers,  was  reintroduced  with  some  modifications.  The  bill, 
having  passed  its  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  a  majority  of  55,  was  read  a  first  and  second  time  in  the 
Lords  without  opposition ;  but  when,  on  the  5th  of  May, 
the  order  of  the  day  for  its  committal  was  read,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  moved  that  it  should  be  deferred  to  the  9th 
of  June,  in  order  that  their  lordships  might  see  what  course 
ministers  would  take  with  resrard  to  the  tithe  bill,  intimating: 
at  the  same  time  that  if  the  church  question  should  be 
dealt  with  in  a  manner  calculated  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
majority  of  that  House,  they  would  be  prepared  to  make 
great  concessions  on  the  question  of  corporation  reform. 
Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  Brougham,  and  other  supporters  of 
the  ministry,  objected  strongly  to  the  adoption  of  the  duke's 
motion,  and  urged  the  House  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  without  regard  to  any  measure  which 
might  f  How  it ;  but  the  duke's  motion  was  carried,  in 
spite  of  their  remonstrances,  by  a  majority  of  77.  The 
tithe  bill  had,  however,  only  reached  its  second  reading  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  very  night  fixed  for  the 
committal  of  the  municipal  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but 
the  peers  were  now,  of  course,  well  aware  of  the  nature  of 
that  measure,  which  was  not  calculated  to  meet  their  views, 
or  to  abate  the  objections  they  entertained  to  a  measure  the 
necessary  tU'ect  of  which  would  be  to  transfer  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  greater  part  of  the  municipalities  of  Ireland 
from  the  Protestants  to  the  Catholics,  now  avowedly  aiming 
at  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Irish 
church.  Lord  Lyndhurst  therefore  proposed  a  farther 
postponement  of  the  committal  of  the  Irish  corporation 
bill ;  and  his  motion,  notwithstanding  an  earnest  depreca- 
tion of  farther  delay  on  the  part  of  Lord  Melbourne,  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  86. 

The  measure  for  which  the  Lords  thus  resolved  to  wait 
was  the  fifth  legislative  attempt  to  settle  the  question  which 
had  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  years.  It 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  1st  of 
May,  and,  as  we  have  just  mentioned,  read  a  second  time 
on  the  6th.  The  old  appropriation  clauses  no  longer  figured 
in  this  bill,  but  the  plan  of  appropriation  was  revived  in 
another  shape.  It  provided  that  all  future  bishops,  digni- 
taries, or  beneficed  clergymen,  should  be  required  to  pay  a 
tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  their  incomes,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  general  education  in  Ireland.  In  justification 
of  this  provision,  a  statute  of  the  15th  of  the  28th  of  Henry 
VIII.  was  cited  to  the  following  effect :  '  That  every  in- 
cumbent in  each  parish  in  Ireland  shall  keep,  or  cause  to 
be  kept,  within  his  parish  a  school  to  learn  English  ;  and 
/hat  every  archbishop,  bishop,  &c,  at  the  time  of  the  induc- 
tion of  any  clergyman  to  his  benefice,  shall  give  to  the 
person  so  inducted  a  corporal  oath  that,  being  so  admitted 
or  inducted,  he  shall  to  his  best  endeavour  himself  to  teach 
the  English  tongue  to  all  that  are  under  his  rule  and  govern- 
ance.' The  same  act  imposed  penalties  on  all  bishops  and 
clergymen  who  should  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  this  statute : 
for  the  first  offence  the  clergyman  was  to  be  fined,  for  the 
second  he  was  to  be  fined  more  severely,  and  for  the  third 
to  be  depi'ived.  It  was  farther  stated,  that  the  act  was  still 
in  force,  and  that  every  reqfcor  or  vicar  on  being  inducted 
into  his  benefice  Avas  compelled  to  take  the  following  oath  : 
'  I  will  teach  or  cause  to  be  taught  an  English  school  within 
the  said  rectory  or  vicarage,  as  the  law  in  that  case  requires.' 
This  bill  was  read  a  second  time  on  the  9th  of  June,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Sherman  Crawford  and  a  few 
others,  who  declared  that  they  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  a  complete  release  from  all  taxation  in 
support  of   the  Irish  church.     Irish  poor-laws  and  Irish 
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education  also  occupied  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  the 
legislature ;  but  the  discussion  of  these  important  measures 
led  to  no  result  during  the  session. 

The  electors  of  Westminster  had  for  some  time  past  been 
not  unnaturally  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  their  repre- 
sentation. In  fact  they  were  unrepresented.  Colonel 
Evans,  one  of  their  members,  had  during  the  last  two  years 
been  in  Spain,  commanding  the  British  legion  there. 
Some  of  his  constituents  strongly  disapproved  of  this  inter- 
vention of  a  British  force  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another 
country ;  others  complained  of  his  absence  from  his  parlia- 
mentary duties ;  both  called  upon  him  to  relinquish  either 
his  command  or  his  seat.  The  conduct  of  the  other  member 
for  Westminster  was  also  of  a  nature  to  give  umbrage 
to  many  of  his  constituents.  On  all  the  great  divisions 
on  party  questions  which  for  some  time  past  had  taken 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  F.  Burdett  had  been 
absent.  His  neglect  was  for  some  time  excused  on  the  plea 
of  advanced  years  and  failing  health  ;  but  it  began  to  be 
rumoured  that  this  was  not  the  true  explanation  of  his 
conduct,  but  that  it  was  owing  to  a  great  change  in  his 
political  sentiments  ;  that  his  heart  was  with  the  conserva- 
tives, and  that  if  he  felt  himself  free  to  follow  the  bent  of 
his  own  inclinations,  his  vote  would  be  with  them  too.  Sir 
Francis  had  now  represented  the  city  of  Westminster  about 
thirty  years.  He  had  been  a  reformer — nay,  a  radical — at 
a  time  when  to  avow  such  opinions  was  sure  to  exclude  the 
man  who  held  them  from  all  aristocratic  society.  He  had 
suffered  fine  and  imprisonment  for  expression  of  his  opinions. 
Up  to  this  time,  he  had  consistently  supported  every  measure 
of  reform  which  had  been  brought  forward,  and  was  still 
regarded  as  an  advanced  liberal  by  those  who  knew  him 
only  as  a  public  man.  But  the  proposals  of  government 
with  regard  to  the  Irish  church  had  alarmed  his  sensitive 
Protestantism,  and  completely  alienated  him  from  the  party 
with  which  he  had  hitherto  acted.  The  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  his  sentiments  had  not  escaped  the  notice,  or 
at  least  the  suspicions,  of  many  of  his  constituents.  A 
meeting  of  the  electors  of  Westminster  was  held  on  the 
24th  of  April,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  expressive 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  their  representatives, 
and  calling  on  them  to  resign  their  seats.     In  anticipation 
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of  their  compliance  with  this  requisition,  Sir  Gr.  Murray 
was  brought  forward  by  the  conservatives,  and  Mr.  Leader 
by  the  radicals.  Sir  Francis  at  once  accepted  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds,  announcing  at  the  same  time  that  he  would 
again  present  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  suffrages  of  the 
electors.  He  declared  that  he  should  come  forward  as  the 
supporter  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
as  a  '  resolute  opponent  of  all  the  new-fangled  notions, 
shallow  doctrines,  and  crude  projects  now  afloat.'  He 
denied  that  he  had  changed  his  opinions,  but  charged  those 
who  accused  him  of  inconsistency  with  having  abandoned 
theirs.  He  called  on  the  electors  of  Westminster  to  join 
him  in  struggling  against  'an  unnatural  alliance,  and  odious 
and  ludicrous  combination  of  Irish  agitators,  popish  priests, 
and  paid  patriots,  operating  on  a  well-intentioned  but  weak 
and  vacillating  administration.'  There  could  be  no  mistake 
with  regard  to  the  import  of  this  language. 

It  was  a  curious  spectacle  to  see  the  old  ultra-radical,  now 
become  an  ultra-Tory,  present  himself  once  more  to  the 
electors  of  "Westminster,  in  the  hope  that,  partly  by  the  votes 
of  those  who  had  so  often  supported  him  before,  and  did  not 
like  now  to  cast  him  off,  partly  by  the  suffrages  of  old 
opponents  and  reactionary  liberals,  he  might  once  more 
carry  his  election.  Sir  G.  Murray  withdrew  from  the  con- 
test, leaving  Sir  Francis  and  Mr.  Leader  to  fight  out  the 
battle,  for  the  sake  of  which  Mr.  Leader  resigned  his  seat 
at  Bridgewater.  But  though  Sir  Francis  had  certainly 
abandoned  his  old  friends,  and  seemed  also  to  have  aban- 
doned his  old  principles,  the  Westminster  electors  were 
faithful  to  the  man  whom  in  his  younger  days  they  had  so 
enthusiastically  supported,  and  by  whom  they  had  so  loug 
been  represented.  The  baronet  was  returned  by  a  majority 
of  515  votes. 

This  result  was  hailed  with  great  exultation  by  the  con- 
servatives, and  severely  mortified  the  ministerial  party. 
That  Westminister,  which  had  so  often  upheld  the  liberal 
party  in  the  days  of  its  adversity,  which  had  been  faithful 
to  Fox  at  a  time  when  Fox's  political  creed  was  most  un- 
popular, should  now  return  as  one  of  its  members  a  man 
who  had  distinctly  avowed  his  attachment  to  the  Tory  party, 
was  a  heavy  and  unexpected  blow.  As  for  Sir  Francis 
himself,  he  regarded  his  reelection  as  stamping  the  approval 
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of  his  constituents  on  his  conduct,  and  releasing  him  from 
the  necessity  of  farther  concealment.  He  openly  took  his 
seat  on  the  opposition  side  of  the  House,  and  spoke  against 
the  government  measures  amidst  the  uproarious  cheers  of 
his  new  friends. 

But  a  yet  heavier  blow  was  in  store  for  the  liberal  party. 
The  chief  English  measure  of  the  session  was  a  bill  which 
the  government  had  introduced  for  the  settlement  of  the 
question  of  church  rates.  The  scheme  was  explained  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  9th  of  March  by  Mr.  Spring 
Rice.  It  was  computed  that  a  sum  of  225,000Z.  might  be 
gained  annually  by  putting  an  end  to  the  system  of  leasing 
church  lands  which  then  prevailed,  and  by  the  better 
management  of  them,  with  which  intent  the  bill  proposed 
to  invest  them  in  eleven  commissioners.  From  the  saving 
thus  effected,  eked  out  by  pew-rents,  the  repairs  of  all 
churches  were  to  be  made.  This  was,  in  fact,  a  plan  similar 
to  that  which  had  already  been  adopted  in  Ireland  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  grievance  of  church  cess,  and 
which  had  been  found  to  work  well  there. 

On  the  12th  of  March  fifteen  bishops,  being  the  whole  of 
those  who  were  at  that  time  in  town,  met  at  Lambeth  Palace, 
and  unanimously  resolved  to  oppose  a  measure  which  pro- 
posed to  take  from  them  the  management  of  their  episcopal 
estates ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  took  the  opportunity  of  the  presentation  of 
petitions  against  the  abolition  of  church  rates,  to  express  in 
strong  and  decided  terms  his  objections  to  the  government 
plan.  To  this  declaration  Lord  Melbourne,  evidently  much 
mortified,  replied  with  unusual  asperity  and  vehemence,  and 
was  answered  by  the  bishop  of  London,  who  denounced  the 
scheme  as  a  '  sacrilegious  spoliation,'  loudly  complaining 
that  a  plan  considered  and  rejected  by  the  ecclesiastical 
commission,  on  which  many  members  of  the  government 
sat,  should  be  brought  forward  by  the  government. 

These  appeals  were  addressed,  to  the  country,  and  a 
strong  agitation  commenced  against  the  bill.  While 
numerous  petitions  in  favour  of  it  were  got  up  by  the 
dissenters,  petitions  still  more  numerous,  though  less 
numerously  signed,  were  got  up  against  it  by  the  clergy 
and  their  flocks.  The  old  cry  of  'the  church  is  in  danger,' 
was  raised  again  with  something  of  the  old  effect.     Every 
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possible  influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  order  to  defeat  the  bill. 

When  the  resolutions  on  which  the  bill  was  to  be  founded 
were  brought  before  the  House  on  the  22nd  of  May,  a  divi- 
sion took  place,  and  the  second  reading  was  carried  bj  a 
majority  of  five.  The  smallness  of  this  majority  made 
it  evident  that  a  bill  founded  on  the  resolutions  would  have 
no  chance  of  getting  through  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  measure  was  abandoned  by  the  government ;  but  Lord 
J.  Russell,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  future  legislation 
on  the  question,  moved  that  a  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed '  to  inquire  into  the  present  mode  of  holding  and 
leasing  the  property  belonging  to  bishops  and  chapters, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  probable  amount  of  any 
increased  value  that  might  be  obtained  by  an  improved 
management,  with  a  due  consideration  of  the  interests  of 
the  established  church  and  of  the  present  lessees  of  such 
property.' 

This  motion  gave  rise  to  several  divisions  which  threw 
light  on  the  state  of  parties  in  regard  to  the  church-rate 
question.  A  motion  by  Mr.  Harvey  for  the  entire  and  un- 
compensated abolition  of  church  rates  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  431.  The  motion  for  inquiry  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  86.  An  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Goulburn  to 
pledge  the  House  to  appropriate  any  surplus  revenues  that 
might  be  obtained  through  the  means  indicated  by  Lord  J. 
Russell's  motion  to  the  extension  of  religious  instruction 
by  ministers  of  the  establishment,  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  26.  These  numbers  show  that  the  conservative 
reaction  evidently  going  on  was  due  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  exertions  of  the  clergy,  who  were  now  recovering 
the  influence  and  popularity  of  which  they  had  for  the 
moment  been  deprived  partly  by  their  opposition  to  the 
national  will  during  the  reform  struggle,  and  partly 
through  those  gross  abuses  which  were  now  being  gradually 
corrected.  The  clergy  disliked  the  measui^es  of  the 
ministers,  and  distrusted  their  professions  of  attachment 
to  the  church,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  exerted  all 
the  influence  they  possessed  against  the  government.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  conduct  of  ministers  themselves  tended 
to  promote  a  conservative  reaction.  Instead  of  keeping 
alive   the   enthusiasm    of    their    supporters    by   bringing 
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forward  the  ballot  and  otlier  measures  which  the  popular 
voice  called  for,  they  regarded  themselves  as  having  already- 
achieved  all  the  great  changes  which  could  safely  be  made, 
as  having  now  entered  the  promised  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  and  as  being  entitled  to  sit  down  and  govern 
a  grateful  people  in  a  kind  of  political  millennium.  But 
there  was  yet  another  cause  of  the  conservative  reaction, 
which  was  probably  more  potent  than  either  the  influence 
of  the  church  or  the  improgressive  character  of  the  ad- 
ministration ;  and  that  was,  the  circumstance  that  three 
successive  good  harvests  had  spread  plenty  and  conser- 
vatism through  the  land,  rendering  the  mass  of  the  people 
indifferent  to  those  party  politics  which  had  so  deeply 
stirred  them  when  distress  and  poverty  overshadowed  their 
country. 

This  session  was  remarkable  for  an  unusually  large  num. 
ber  of  abortive  motions.  Some  of  these  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  mention.  Others,  proposed  by  the  radical 
party,  in  favour  of  great  and  organic  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution, failed  through  the  opposition  offered  to  them  by 
the  government.  Among  these  were  Mr.  Grrote's  motion 
for  the  ballot,  Sir  Win.  Molesworth's  for  the  abolition  of 
the  property  qualification,  Mr.  Lushington's  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Duncombe's 
levelled  against  the  system  of  proxies  in  the  upper  House  ; 
an  attempt  made  by  ministers  to  graft  on  a  motion  made 
by  Mr.  Williams  for  the  repeal  of  the  duty  of  one  pound 
payable  on  the  admission  of  freemen  into  corporations  ;  an 
amendment  deferring  the  time  of  the  payment  of  rates 
under  the  Reform  Bill  from  April  to  October ;  Mr.  Tenny- 
son d'Eyncourt's  motion  for  shortening  the  duration  of 
Parliaments  ;  and  a  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  law  of 
primogeniture.  Of  these  motions,  some  were  rejected  ; 
others  lost  for  want  of  sufficient  time  to  carry  them  through. 

So  great  a  change  as  that  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Hew  poor-law  could  not  be  effected  without  pi-oducing  much 
incidental  hardship,  and  causing  a  good  deal  of  discontent. 
Although  from  the  very  beginning  the  good  results  of  the 
new  law  were  patent,  and  manifestly  preponderated  over 
the  hardships  it  produced  in  individual  cases,  yet  the  evil 
effects  of  the  change  were  felt  at  once,  while  the  greatest 
part  of  the  good  was  produced  by  the  slow  and  gradual 
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operation  of  the  measure  in  improving  the  habits  and  feel- 
ings of  the  working  classes,  and  in  substituting  reliance 
on  their  own  industry  and  economy  for  reliance  on  the 
public  purse.  Yet,  even  now,  the  framers  and  advocates 
of  the  new  poor-law  could  point  with  triumph  to  the 
results  it  had  already  achieved.  The  amount  of  the  rates 
and  the  number  of  able-bodied  paupers  had  been  enor- 
mously diminished.  The  vicious  practice  of  supplementing 
wages  by  payments  out  of  the  rates  had  almost  entirely 
ceased,  and  the  remuneration  which  the  labourer  received 
had  increased.  But  some  of  those  who  found  themselves 
compelled  to  exchange  luxurious  idleness  for  hard  labour 
were  greatly  dissatisfied.  Others,  more  deserving  of  com- 
passion, whom  a  temporary  depression  of  their  trade  had 
compelled  to  take  refuse  in  the  workhouse,  and  to  sell  off 
their  little  property,  complained  that  the  diet  provided  for 
them  in  the  workhouse  was  insufficient,  and  inferior  to  that 
which  was  supplied  to  prisoners  confined  in  the  gaols.  The 
vicious  and  turbulent  elements  which  the  old  svstem  had 
produced  were  in  a  state  of  exasperation,  that  might  easily 
be  fanned  into  insurrection.  Their  distress  and  irritation 
had  been  increased  by  the  sufferings  which  an  unusually 
long  and  severe  winter  had  caused.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  poor-law  commissioners  were  strongly  urged  to 
relax,  in  some  degree,  the  stringency  of  their  regulations, 
and  to  allow  some  return  to  the  old  system  of  out- door 
relief.  They  were  placed  in  a  very  difficult  position :  for 
they  saw  that  by  yielding  to  this  cry,  they  would  run  a 
risk  of  opening  the  door  to  all  the  abuses  which  the  new 
poor-law  had  removed,  and  of  the  lavish  expenditure  it  had 
corrected. 

The  flame  of  discontent  was  at  this  time  fanned  bv  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  Times  newspaper,  which  fiercely 
attacked  the  new  poor-law  board.  A  meeting  on  the  subject 
was  held  in  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire,  which  was  said 
to  have  been  attended  by  from  250,000  to  300,000  persons. 
On  this  subject  the  ultra-tories  were  found  in  coalition 
with  the  extremest  radicals.  Every  effort  was  exerted 
to  hinder  and  deter  the  commissioners  from  extending  the 
operation  of  the  law  to  the  manufacturing  districts,  into 
which  as  yet  it  had  only  very  partially  penetrated.  It  was 
.stated  by  the   Earl  of  Harewood,  the  lord-lieutenant   of 
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Yorkshire,  that  in  some  places  the  commissioners  had  gone 
into  towns  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  introducing 
the  law,  and  had  been  obliged  to  leave  them  in  consequence 
of  the  resistance  which  was  offered.  But  this  feeling  of 
hostility  to  the  new  law  waj  confined  to  places  where  it 
had  not  yet  been  introduced  ;  in  those  places  where  it  had 
been  fully  tried,  as  Lord  Brougham  justly  remarked,  the 
measure  was  not  an  odious  but  a  favourite  law  with  the 
well-disposed  labouring  men.  However,  in  deference  to 
the  strong  feeling  that  prevailed,  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  operation 
of  this  law.  Among  other  members  placed  on  that  com- 
mittee was  Mr.  Walter,  member  for  Berkshire,  and  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Times,  who  had  all  along  manifested  the 
same  hostility  to  the  poor-law  that  was  displayed  in  the 
columns  of  that  powerful  journal.  This  gentleman  brought 
the  question  before  the  House  of  Commons,  by  moving  for 
a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  act ; 
to  which  Lord  J.  Russell  moved  an  amendment,  asking  for 
the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  '  inquire  into  the 
administration  of  the  relief  of  the  poor,  under  the  orders 
and  regulations  issued  by  the  commissioners  appointed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  new  poor-law  amendment  act.' 
In  proposing  this  amendment,  Lord  J.  Russell  said :  '  My 
only  difficulty  is  to  compress  within  any  moderate  compass 
the  voluminous  mass  of  evidence  with  which  I  have  been 
furnished  from  persons  of  all  classes — from  noblemen,  land- 
owners, clergymen,  farmers,  and  labourers — all  tending  in 
the  strongest  manner  to  show  the  great  advantages  that 
have  resulted  from  the  measure.  This  has  been  especially 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  workhouse 
system  as  a  test  of  destitution.  In  East  Kent,  formerly 
one  of  the  most  pauperised  districts,  out  of  160,000  inhabi- 
tants 55  has  been  the  maximum  of  able-bodied  labourers 
in  the  workhouses  at  the  same  time.  But  it  is  said  to  be 
cruel  to  force  the  disabled  and  infirm  into  the  workhouse. 
The  degree  and  manner  in  which  this  has  been  done  is, 
no  doubt,  a  very  proper  subject  of  inquiry  with  the  com- 
mittee. In  the  meanwhile,  however,  I  can  refer  to  returns 
which  have  been  received  from  eighty-eight  unions,  show- 
ing that  the  number  of  in-door  paupers  was  8850,  while 
the  number  of  out-door  paupers  is  54,417.    Iu  these  eighty- 
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eight  unions,  nine-tenths  of  the  disabled  and  infirm  receive 
out-door  relief.  This,  then,  is  the  working  of  that  cruel 
system  which  is  represented  as  driving  every  disabled  and 
poor  person  into  prison  !  But  while  I  make  this  statement, 
I  do  not  dissemble  my  belief,  that  when  the  new  system 
has  been  brought  into  full  operation,  out-door  relief  will 
be  entirely  abolished,  except  in  cases  of  sickness ;  and  I 
think  that  it  ought  not  to  constitute  a  permanent  part  of 
the  system. 

'  With  regard  to  the  kind  of  relief  afforded  in  the  work- 
houses. From  the  return  of  the  Easting  union  it  appears 
that,  whereas  the  amount  of  annual  payments  for  bastardy 
was  formerly  3QQL,  there  is  now  no  instance  of  a  charge  on 
that  account.  The  amount  of  poor-rates  collected  for  the 
year  ending  March,  1835,  was  16,900Z. ;  the  amount  col- 
lected for  the  year  ending  December,  1836,  was  8965.  The 
diet  of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouses  is  ample,  wholesome, 
and  substantial,  the  medical  attendance  prompt  and  consi- 
derate, the  clothing  suitable,  and  the  moral  and  religious 
improvement  duly  attended  to.  The  children  of  both  sexes 
are  reared  and  trained  in  a  manner  far  surpassing  that 
enjoyed  by  the  children  of  independent  labourers.' 

Mr.  Harvey,  the  ultra-radical  representative  of  South- 
wark,  denounced  the  new  law  and  its  administration.  He 
stigmatised  the  act  itself  as  '  one  of  the  most  cruel,  heart- 
less, and  selfish  bills  that  ever  was  passed  into  a  law.'  He 
declared  that  the  funds  '  were  administered  with  the  most 
barbarous  and  heartless  severity.'  Mr.  Hume,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  generally  agreeing  with  Mr.  Harvey  on  poli- 
tical questions,  on  this  occasion  spoke  strongly  in  defence 
both  of  the  act  itself  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
being  administered.  After  a  long  debate,  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Lord  J.  Russell  was  adopted,  and  the  com- 
mittee at  once  entered  on  the  investigation  it  had  been 
appointed  to  make. 

Mr.  Walter  and  Mr.  Harvey,  who  had  been  placed  on  this 
committee,  soon  found  that  the  course  its  inquiries  were 
taking  was  not  calculated  to  promote  their  views.  The 
former  of  these  gentlemen  moved,  unsuccessfully,  the  addi- 
tion to  the  committee  of  six  members  whose  opinions  on  the 
subject  were  in  accordance  with  his  own.  The  latter  took 
the  far  more  extraordinary  course  of  publishing  in  the  Su.<t, 
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newspaper  the  evidence  as  it  was  daily  taken.  Ultimately 
both  retired  from  the  committee,  complaining1  that  it  was 
partial  and  one-sided ;  that  the  poor-law  commissioners 
were  allowed  to  produce  any  evidence  they  pleased,  while 
the  poor  were  practically  debarred  from  putting  before  it 
any  evidence  at  all.  These  statements  were  strongly  re- 
butted and  fully  replied  to  ;  and  the  committee  continued 
its  labours,  the  results  of  which  were  embodied  in  a  report 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  short  time  before 
the  end  of  the  session.  This  document  stated  that  the 
introduction  of  the  new  law  had  been  attended  with  a  con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  poor ;  that  labourers  and  widows  with  large  families 
under  age  for  work  suffered  severely  from  the  loss  of  the 
allowances  they  had  before  been  accustomed  to  receive,  but 
that  their  sufferings  had  been  much  mitigated  by  a  con- 
siderate administration  of  the  laws  ;  that  the  operation  of 
the  law  was  satisfactory  and  ought  to  be  maintained,  and 
that  its  administration  both  by  boards  of  guardians  and 
poor-law  commissioners  had  been,  in  the  main,  judicious ; 
lastly,  they  recommended  that  the  inquiry  should  be  resumed 
nest  session,  and  suggested  certain  points  to  which  they 
thought  it  advisable  that  the  attention  of  a  future  com- 
mittee should  be  directed.  The  favourable  opinion  of  the 
law  expressed  by  the  committee  was  corroborated  and  con- 
firmed by  a  great  number  of  important  facts  contained  in 
the  report  made  this  year  by  the  commissioners.  The 
conduct  of  Mr.  Harvey  in  publishing  the  minutes  of  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  committee,  in  disregard  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  speaker,  who  had  warned  him  that  in 
doing  so  he  was  committing  a  breach  of  privilege,  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  by  Lord  J.  kussell. 
Another,  and  a  very  much  more  important  question  of 
privilege,  also  came  before  the  House  during  the  session. 
Messrs.  Hansard  presented  a  petition,  in  which  they  stated 
that  they  were  authorised,  by  certain  resolutions  of  the 
House,  to  sell  all  parliamentary  reports  and  papers  to  the 
public  at  a  rate  below  the  actual  prime  cost.  In  accordance 
with  the  permission  thus  given  them,  they  had  printed  a 
report  of  the  commissioners  for  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  prisoners,  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  many  of  the 
prisoners  were  found  reading  certain  obscene  works  w  hick 
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had  been  published  by  J.  J.  Stockdale.  This  firm  com- 
menced an  action  against  Messi^s.  Hansard  for  libel,  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  laying  their  damages  at  20,000^. 
It  was  pleaded  in  justification,  that  the  report  had  been 
printed  under  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On 
this  plea  lord  chief  justice  Denman  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  not 
justify  the  publication  of  a  libel ;  and  the  jury,  acting  under 
his  direction,  rejected  the  plea.  The  question  was  taken  up 
by  Lord  J.  Russell  on  the  13th  of  February,  and  on  the 
16th  of  the  same  month  he  moved  for  a  committee,  on  the 
report  of  which  a  resolution  was  founded,  declaring  the 
power  of  the  House  to  order  the  publication  of  such  papers 
as  it  shall  think  conducive  to  the  public  interests,  and 
affirming  that  any  action  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
privilege  of  Parliament  into  discussion  before  a  tribunal 
elsewhere  than  in  Parliament,  is  a  high  breach  of  privilege; 
and  farther,  that  for  any  court  or  tribunal  to  assume  to 
decide  on  matters  of  privilege  inconsistently  with  the 
determination  of  either  House  of  Parliament  thereon,  is 
contrary  to  the  law  of  Parliament  and  a  breach  and 
contempt  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament.  These  reso- 
lutions being  in  accordance  with  the  general  opinion  of 
the  House,  and  supported  by  the  votes  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  and 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  his  party, 
were  carried  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  Sir  R. 
Inglis.  It  was  remarked  at  the  time,  that  the  statesmen 
were  in  favour  of  the  resolutions,  and  the  lawyers  against 
them. 

Canada  was  now  affording  nearly  as  much  trouble  and 
anxiety  to  the  English  government  as  Ireland,  and  the  dis- 
content of  the  two  countries  arose  from  causes  not  dis- 
similar. When  Lower  Canada  came  into  possession  of  the 
English  crown  by  the  peace  of  1763,  it  contained  a  popula- 
tion which,  in  habits,  language,  and  sympathies,  was 
thoroughly  French.  An  attempt  to  give  to  the  new  colony 
law  and  institutions  modelled  on  those  of  England  failed, 
partly  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  unsuitableness  to  the 
genius  and  character  of  the  people  on  whom  they  were  to 
be  imposed,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  war  which 
was  being  carried  on  between  England  and  the  United 
Elates  of   America.     However,  in  1791  Mr.  Pitt,  feeling 
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that    under   the   circumstances  in   which   we    were   then 
placed,  Canada  must  at  any  price  be  more  closely  attached 
to  the  mother  country,  formed  a  new  constitution  for  the 
colony.     He  gave  it  what  he  termed  an  executive  council, 
corresponding   with    our   cabinet,    to    be    named    by   the 
governor ;  a  legislative  council,  also  named  by  the  governor, 
composed  of  hereditary  and  life  members,  and  answering 
to  the  English  House  of  Lords  ;    and  lastly,  an  elective 
assembly,  a  sort  of  Canadian  House  of  Commons,  but  pos- 
sessing  only  a   limited  control   over  the   supplies.     This 
constitution,  however,  had  not  worked   much  better  than 
its  predecessor,  and  had  at  last  come  nearly  to  a  dead-lock. 
The  colony  did  not  contain  the  materials  out  of  which  an 
aristocracy  could  be  created ;  and  the  legislative  council, 
with  far  less  weight  and  authority  than  the  English  House 
of  Peers,  was  far  more  obstructive.     The  Canadians  were 
exasperated  to  the  highest  pitch  when  they  saw  measures 
demanded  by  the  almost  universal  desire  of  the  colonists 
defeated  by  a  set  of  men  whose  opinions  had  little  weight, 
and  whose  motives  were  very  questionable.     But  the  chief 
cause  of  the  discontent  which  prevailed  in  Lower  Canada 
was  that,  like  Ireland,  it  suffered  under  the  ascendancy  of 
a  small  minority  of  its  inhabitants,  which  was  enabled  to 
dominate  over  the  majority  by  the  support  it  obtained  from 
the  mother  country,  and  the  consequent  preponderance  it 
enjoyed  in  the  executive  and  legislative  councils.     Thus  a 
state  of  things  prevailed  very  similar  to  that  which  existed 
in  Ireland,  but  aggravated  by  the  existence  of  a  separate 
legislature,  by  the  distance  between  the  colony  and  the 
mother    country,   and    by   the   proximity   of   the   United 
States.     The  Whig  government  in  1831   conceded  to  the 
assembly  that  full  control  over  the   supplies   which  had 
hitherto  been  denied  to  it ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  supplies  had  been  refused  and  the  judges  and  the  other 
government  officers  were  unpaid.     The  government  wisely 
resolved  to  meet  the  difficulty,  not  by  strong  measures,  but 
by  a  redress  of  those  grievances  of  which  the  Lower  Cana- 
dians had  reason  to  complain ;  they  therefore  considered  in 
a  conciliatory  spirit  the  complaints  that  were  made  by  the 
Canadian  assembly,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  a  good 
understanding  between  the  mother  country  and  her  colony. 
With  this  view  Lord  J.  Russell  brought  forward  ten  resolu- 
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tions,  in  which  the  plan  of  the  colonial  assembly  to  make 
the  legislative  council  elective  was  refused ;  the  govern- 
ment proposed  to  improve  its  composition,  declared  their 
determination  to  maintain  inviolate  the  privileges  of  the 
American  company,  and  held  out  the  prospect  of  certain 
advantages  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada.  These 
resolutions,  strenuously  opposed  by  Mr.  Roebuck,  the  paid 
advocate  of  the  Canadian  legislature,  and  by  the  other 
leaders  of  the  radical  party,  were  supported  by  Sir  R.  Peel, 
and  adopted  by  both  Houses;  Lord  Brougham  alone 
objecting  and  protesting  in  the  House  of  Lords.  We  shall 
see  hereafter  how  this  attempt  at  conciliation  was  received 
in  the  colony. 

This  was  a  year  of  great  disorder  and  derangement  in 
the  money  market,  apparently  brought  about  by  a  sudden 
and  rapid  extension  which  had  taken  place  in  the  number 
of  joint-stock  banks  since  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  charter. 
These  banks  had  been  originally  established  in  virtue  of  an 
act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  year  1826.  At  first,  the 
number  which  this  act'  brought  into  existence  was  very 
small :  in  1826  there  were  only  three,  in  1827  four,  in  1828 
none ;  the  highest  number  that  had  ever  been  created  in 
any  one  year  was  eleven  in  1834,  in  1835  there  were  only 
nine  new  banks ;  but  in  1836  no  fewer  than  forty-two  were 
established,  many  of  them  carrying  on  their  operations  on 
a  very  extensive  scale.  This  great  increase  in  the  number 
had  been  followed  by  a  considerable  drain  of  bullion  from 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  by  a  consequent  rise  in  the  bank 
discount.  In  a  short  time,  several  of  the  new  joint-stock 
banks  were  found  to  be  in  a  very  critical  condition,  and  the 
embarrassments  thus  produced  were  severely  aggravated 
by  still  greater  embarrassments  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  where,  owing  to  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
government  of  General  Jackson,  the  president  of  the 
States,  every  bank  had  suspended  payment,  and  fraudulent 
transactions  had  been  practised  on  a  large  scale,  by  which 
many  joint-stock  banks  in  England,  and  even  of  the  Bank 
of  England  itself,  were  very  seriously  compromised.  A 
bank  called  the  Agricultural,  which  had  been  established 
in  Ireland,  and  which  had  thirty  branches,  was  compelled 
to  stop  payment.  The  Northern  and  Central  bank  in 
Manchester,  with  a  capital  of  700,000/.,  was  in  an  almost 
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equally  critical  position.  Blind  confidence  was  succeeded 
by  blind  panic.  In  this  emergency  the  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England  came  forward  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the 
Manchester  bank.  In  doing  so,  they  avowedly  acted  in 
violation  of  many  of  the  principles  by  which  their  admi- 
nistration had  been  hitherto  regulated ;  but  they  arrested 
a  panic,  the  consequence  of  which  might  have  been  most  dis- 
astrous. In  1836  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  these  monetary  derangements,  which  even 
then  began  to  create  alarm,  though  they  had  not  by  any 
means  manifested  the  serious  character  which  they  after- 
wards assumed.  The  committee  had  not  been  able  to  come 
to  any  agreement,  either  as  to  the  causes  of  the  mischief, 
or  the  remedies  which  should  be  provided  for  it.  It  was 
therefore  renewed  this  year,  with  the  understanding  that 
it  should  extend  its  inquiries  to  the  sister  country,  and  with 
the  feeling  that  the  state  of*  our  banking  and  monetary 
operations  was  such  as  demanded  a  searching  inquiry  and 
a  prompt  decision. 

Another  subject  brought  under  the  notice  of  Parliament 
was  the,  British  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Spain.  It  wag 
justified  by  the  ministry  on  the  ground,  that  it  was  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the  quadruple  treaty,  and 
calculated  to  maintain  the  cause  of  liberal  and  constitutional 
government  in  Spain  against  despotism.  But  it  was  justly 
argued  not  only  by  the  conservatives,  but  also  by  Mr.  Roe- 
buck, that  unless  liberal  institutions  were  maintained  by 
the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  Spanish  people,  they  were 
little  likely  to  hold  their  ground,  and  still  less  so  if  forced 
on  the  majority  of  the  nation  by  the  aid  of  foreign  bayonets. 
However,  the  policy  of  the  government  was  sanctioned  by 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  in  June, 
Colonel  Evans,  disgusted  at  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
treated  by  the  Spanish  ministry,  resigned  his  command, 
and  the  British  legion  ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate  body. 

We  have  already  seen  how  bill  after  bill  of  the  govern- 
ment had  been  brought  forward,  carried  on  to  a  certain 
stage,  and  then  either  dropped  or  defeated.  Under  these 
circumstances,  and  with  continually  dwindling  majorities 
in  the  Commons,  there  was  little  chance  of  their  being  able 
to  force  forward  their  measures  against  the  hostile  phalanx 
arrayed  against  them  in  the  House  of  Lords.  To  restore 
vol.  I.  a  R 
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the  balance  by  a  large  creation  of  new  peers  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  only  resource  left  to  the  government  was  to 
dissolve.  But  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  much  would 
oe  gained  by  another  appeal  to  the  country  :  while  it  was 
quite  certain  that  the  king  was  very  unwilling  to  resort  to 
it,  and  would  probably  accept  the  resignation  of  the  ministry 
rather  than  sauction  it.  Sir  R.  Peel  had  publicly  declared 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  was  prepared  to  resume 
office.  The  government  therefore  found  themselves  unable 
to  carry  the  measures  to  which  they  were  pledged,  and 
which  they  could  not  allow  to  be  thrown  aside  without 
incurring  much  discredit  and  seriously  damaging  the  party 
they  represented.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  they  could  h  ive 
extricated  themselves  out  of  these  difficulties,  and  it  seemed 
only  too  probable  that,  when  the  session  was  over,  the  king 
might  do,  and  with  some  show  of  reason,  as  he  bad  done 
last  year — take  from  them  the  seals  of  office,  and  put  them 
again  into  the  hands  of  Sir  R.  Peel.  But  an  event  occurred 
which  probably  saved  the  ministry  for  a  time,  and  exercised 
a  very  considerable  influence  on  the  political  destinies  of 
the  country.  . 

William  IV.  was  now  in  his  seventy-second  year.  His 
health,  which  before  his  accession  was  feeble,  had  greatly 
improved  after  that  event.  The  duties  which  devolved  on 
him  had  evidently  produced  a  beneficial  effect  on  his  consti- 
tution. But  in  the  spring  of  this  year  his  old  bad  symptoms 
had  recurred ;  and  it  was  perhaps  the  foresight  of  his  death, 
or  the  desire  to  spare  him  the  trouble  and  anxiety  of  another 
change  of  ministry,  that  had  led  the  government — notwith- 
standing the  declarations  they  had  made  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session — to  acquiesce  in  the  frustration  of  the 
measures  they  had  deemed  it  their  duty  to  introduce  in 
the  course  of  this  session.  About  the  beginning  of  June, 
William  underwent  an  attack  of  hay  fever,  a  complaint  to 
which  he  had  been  annually  subject  before  his  accession, 
but  which  had  not  returned  since  he  became  king ;  and  the 
progress  of  this  disease  caused  much  anxiety.  It  was  feared 
that  his  constitution  was  too  feeble  to  contend  with  the 
disease.  He  nevertheless  continued  to  transact  business. 
On  the  15th  of  June  the  Times  announced  that  his  death 
was  certain  and  imminent ;  but  the  disease  unexpectedly 
took  a  more  favourable  turn,  and  a  bulletin  issued  on  the 
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16th  announced  that  his  condition  was  so  far  improved, 
that  three  of  his  physicians  had  returned  to  London,  their 
attendance  being  no  longer  deemed  necessary.  However, 
on  Sunday,  the  18th,  the  symptoms  again  became  urgent, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — who  had  been  sent  for 
to  administer  the  last  rites  of  the  church  of  England  to  the 
dying  monarch — was  greatly  edified  by  the  patience  and 
resignation  he  displayed. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  mournful  tolling  of  muffled 
bells  announced  to  the  Londoners  that  their  king  had  de- 
parted during  the  night.  The  reign  of  William  IV.  was 
not  indeed  of  long  duration ;  but  it  was  marked  by  greater 
and  more  beneficial  changes  than  had  been  effected  during: 
much  longer  reigns.  The  political  improvements  carried 
out  in  the  course  of  it  have  already  been  dwelt  on ;  but 
there  were  other  kinds  of  progress  effected  which  were  the 
indications  and  the  causes  of  still  greater  progress  in 
material  prosperity.  At  the  commencement  of  this  reign 
there  were  in  the  British  dominions  315  steam-vessels,  with 
a  tonnage  of  33,441 ;  before  its  close,  there  were  600  steam- 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  67,969 ;  and  at  the  time  of  the 
king's  decease  there  were  steam-ships  in  construction  of  far 
greater  size  and  power  than  had  ever  been  built  before, 
intended  to  try  the  experiment,  of  which  many  high  autho- 
rities confidently  predicted  the  entire  failure,  of  crossing 
the  Atlantic.  At  the  commencement  of  this  reign  there 
was  not  a  single  railway  of  any  importance  open  for  goods 
and  passenger  traffic  in  the  whole  of  England  ;  but  before 
its  close,  railways  were  either  completed  or  in  the  course  of 
being  laid  down  connecting  the  metropolis  with  Birming- 
ham, Liverpool,  Manchester,  the  chief  towns  of  the  iron 
and  pottery  districts,  Winchester,  Southampton,  Bath,  and 
Bristol,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  provincial  railways 
serving  important  towns  and  traversing  wealthy  districts. 

When  Parliament  assembled  after  the  decease  of  the 
king,  three  eminent  men,  all  of  whom  had  filled  the  office 
of  his  prime  minister,  said  a  few  words  in  eulogy  of  the 
departed  monarch.  Lord  Melbourne  praised  his  '  assiduity 
and  industry,'  and  declared  that  he  was  'as  fair  and  just 
and  conscientious  a  man  as  ever  existed — always  willing  to 
listen  to  any  argument,  even  though  opposed  to  his  own 
previous  feeling — a  sterling  quality '  (Lord  M.  observed) 
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1  in  any  man,  but  peculiarly  good,  sterling,  and  valuable  in 
a  monarch.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  spoke  of  '  the  tirra- 
ness,  candour,  justice,  and  true  spirit  of  conciliation  '  of  the 
deceased  monarch.  Earl  Grey  said,  that  '  a  man  more  sin- 
cerely devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  country — that  a  man 
who  had  a  better  understanding  of  what  was  necessary  to 
the  furtherance  of  those  interests — that  a  man  who  was 
tnore  patient  in  considering  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  those  interests — that  a  man  who  was  more  attentive 
to  his  duty  on  every  occasion — never  did  exist.' 

These  were  no  insignificant  encomiums.  They  came  from 
men  who  had  enjoyed  the  amplest  opportunities  of  forming 
the  opinions  they  expressed,  and  whose  characters  are  too 
high  to  allow  us  to  suppose  that  their  eulogies  were  insincere. 
But  on  the  other  hand  they  only  presented  one  side  of  the 
picture ;  they  had  far  too  much  good  taste  and  good  sense 
to  utter  at  such  a  moment  anything  that  could  detract  f rom 
the  commendations  they  bestowed  on  their  deceased  master, 
There  were  other  features  of  his  character  which  on  such  an 
occasion  it  would  have  been  improper  to  touch.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  that  we  should  try  to  fill  up  the  outline  which 
they  thus  generally  sketched.  The  character  of  William  IV., 
in  its  excellences  as  well  as  its  defects,  is  best  described 
by  the  epithet  which  was  so  often  and  so  generally  applied 
to  him  during  his  lifetime — 'the  sailor  king.'  At  an  early 
age  he  was  sent  by  his  father,  George  III.,  to  rough  it 
on  board  ship  as  an  ordinary  midshipman.  He  saw  a  good 
deal  of  service,  and  acquired  that  plain  downright  bluntness 
of  manner  and  that  frank  honesty  of  purpose  by  which  the 
naval  officers  of  his  time  were  generally  distinguished.  He 
was  affable,  kind,  good-natured,  but  very  undignified  both 
in  his  gait  and  conversation  ;  he  had  moreover  a  propensity 
for  gossiping,  which  sometimes  led  him  thoughtlessly  to 
reveal  matters  which  should  have  been  kept  strictly  secret. 
He  had  a  strong  yet  not  excessive  love  of  popularity ;  yet 
he  did  not  know  how  to  keep  it;  and  he  made  a  complete 
sacrifice  of  it  when,  allowing  himself  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  alarms  of  the  court,  he  dismissed  Earl  Grey,  and  called 
in  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  But  this  mistake  proved  more 
injurious  to  the  king  who  made  it  than  to  the  country,  which 
it  roused  to  a  high  pitch  of  political  excitement.  For  this 
error  he  deserves  pity  rather  than  blame.     It  should  always 
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be  remembered  to  bis  honour,  that  by  his  good  sense  and 
popular  conduct  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  he  pro- 
bably saved  England  from  the  revolution  which  wouldalmost 
infallibly  have  occurred  if  his  elder  brother  George  IV., 
or  his  younger  brother  the  Dake  of  Cumberland,  had  oc- 
cupied the  throne  at  that  critical  period.  Take  him  for  all 
in  all,  we  must  conclude  that  he  was  one  of  the  best,  and 
if  not  one  of  the  wisest  monarchs  who  have  sat  on  tke 
English  throne,  yet  one  of  the  most  useful. 


EHD    Qt    VOL.    I. 
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